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GiOBm,--~Af€BrtTnaiii <ii Olabioiii’s ktnm ; night A gtau door 
opdfM on to n gc^rdon, Thti^room i$ lighted a* ^for n 
reoeption. 

As the curtain rues, Jobbph enters, ushering Fa0lqks» in 
traveiling^fSSM. She is much agitated, 

Fatd, (^moving her hat, veU, and doah). Where li my 
ibter? 1 must see her at once. 

Jos. Hadame is dressing. 

PauL Dressing? Is she going out to-night ? 

Jos, No, Mademoiselle; MAdajme has a supper-party at hotnn^ 

Paut Her husband—^Monsieur d’AuInaj*—where is he? 

Joe, Monsieur d’Aulnay ? Oh, has not Mademoiselle heard ? 

Pwd, (much aviated) It is true theu—they are separated f 

Joe, Alas, MademoiseUe, too true 1 

Pavi, It is terrible—terrible 1 They loTed hach other so 
dearly, and they have not been married a year. 

Jos, Indeed, Monsieur seemed demoted Madaipe. 

PavJ. Seemed 1 Did he not ^ve up his oommiasion m the 
Boyai Body G-uard and take service as a hunible actor that he 
might he near her ? Did he not forego mni| wealth, fiiends^ 
everything^that he might marry her? And now, dfter one 
short year,, their love is dead and they are strangeml Whe^ 
did this dr^fhFsepaiheion take place ? 

Jos, A week ago^ yesterday. 

Paul, (ftes). And my siater gives a simper-party to-nighti 
W^, the scandal w01 be known all over rais to-morrow 1 

Jos. Alas I Mademoiselle^ it is already a matter of common 
foasipl 

Paul, And whom does she expect to-night 7 ^ 

Joe, Well Mademoiselle m^ know, sooner or k^. 
ere not sUen guests at Madame has heaii "In "Hie hahU m 
receiving, oi as Monsieur would approve if he were heid^ 
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r ^ 

Madame ex])ects, among others, Monsieur*de la Fere, the Abhd 
Dubtfis, Monsieur de la Fert^, and, I regret to add, the Regent, 
Monseigneur le Di|o d’Orleans. 

Faul. The Due'd*()rleans! Do I understand you that my 
sister has invited tbo Regent to sup with her? Oh, you niiust 
have been misinformed! 

t/os. Mademoiselle, it is, unhappily, too true! I had it from 
Madamo's own lips. 1 will send word to her that Mademoiselle 
awaits her. ' [Exit Joseph. 

Paul. Tlie Due d'Orleansf The villain whose insolent 
admiration of her is a bye-word throughout Paris! I’he 
libertine who dared to couple her fair name with lies unspeak¬ 
able, whose disgraceful attentions have embittered her life and 
her husband’s lor twelve months past 1 This man coming to 
sup with her to-night 1 6h, it cannot be, it cannot be! 

(PauTiIne starts up, hearing Clarice.) 

eVar. (as she enters and dest^nds staircase). Mind, plenty 
of wine, plenty of music, and plenty of light, and, above all 
things, remember that, after my guests have arrived, no one is 
to interrupt us. (Clarice hurriedly makes/or the door leading 
to garden. As her hand is on the lock she sees Pauline. She 
is much agitated, hut with an effort recovers herself.) Pauline 1 
you hero? Why, my darling child, this is indeed a surprise! 
What do you do in this city of iniquity, you little innocent 
country primrose ? Who has picked you and brought you into 
this perilous atmosphere? And why? Cornel Tell me all 
about it! 

Paul. Clarice, I came in great haste because I heard that 
you were unhappy. It seems that in that, at least, I was mis¬ 
informed. 

Clar. {bitterly). Unhappy! Yes. I am unhappy—or should 
be, if I stopped to think. But {with forced gaiety) 1 don’t 
stop to think. I don’t give myself time to think. I take 
things as I find them, and 1 make the best of them. Ha! bal 
hal That’s true philosophy, Pauline. Of course you have 
heard what has token place. Well, it’s a pity, but it could not 
be helped. 

Paul. But what in the world has caused this calamity ? 

Clar, Oh, I hardly know! No great thing—^many small 
things; things ridiculous in detail, but serious in the aggregate. 
Asides, you forget—I have been married a year, and a year is 
a long time—in Paris. 

. Paul, A long time 1 And you loved him so dearly I 

(Ear, Ye—€8—oh yes—certainly loved D'Aulnay—in my 
way—opce. 
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PotiL Oncet 

CloT, Tes. A pretty fellow whom one sees once A week for 
en hour one lovra—^but a pretty fellow whom one sees every 
davforayearl My dear Pauline, you’ve n#t tried it. Besides 
—haven’t you beard? Husbands are going out-^they are not 
to be worn at all this season. 

Pa«2. {refToachfuily), Clarice I . 

Clar» Why one must be in the fasbioa, child! Next season, 
perhap8->or the next but one—they may come in again. Well, 
m that case I have D’Aulnay’s address. 

FauL Will tie come, do you think, when he learns the 
Bcgent is an invited guest at your house ? 

Clar, Oh, you have heard that. Well, I confess I see a dif¬ 
ficulty there—D’Aulnay is so straightlaced. Monsieur d’Orleaus 
is a man of fashion, and is, perhaps, rather too much accustomed 
to look on women as playthings. (jrhU is said with involuntary 
and haJf-concealed hitUmesa^ It is his only weakness. Let 
us be charitable, and look over it. 

Paul. I cannot express the distress with which I listen to 
such sentiments. I can scarcely believe that they are uttered 
by the Clarice whoso purity of life has shamed the attacks even 
of her unmanly persecutor. Think what you are losing! 
Hitherto even those who condemn the stage as infamous .have 
excepted you from their sweeping denunciations. (Goes to 
her,) For Heaven’s sake pause before you risk the proud and 
honoured position you have attained I 

Clar, (bitterly). Proud 1 Honoured I Bah! You play with 
words. I am an actress—by law proscribed, by the Church 
excommunicated I While 1 live women gather their skirts 
about them as I pass; when 1 die I am to be buried, as dogs 
are buried, in unholy ground. (Pauline turns army in grief.) 
In the mean time, 1 am the recognized prey of the spoiler—the 
traditional property of him who will best pay for me: an 
actress, with a body, God help her! but without a soul: un¬ 
recognized by the State, abjured by the Church, and utterly 
despised of all I In the face of these compliments, believe me, 
it is not easy to preserve one’s self-respect, Pauline. 

Paul, But the Begent—who has insult^ you unspeakably— 
whose liveried servants have actually attempted to carry you 
away from your husband’s arms, and who has treated his 
repeated challenges with cowardly and contemptuous silence— 
is this man to be an honoured guest at your table? 

Clar, Ah, my dear, a pretty woman must not bear too hardly 
upon those whose heads net beauty has turned. Monsieur le Duo 
has been imprudent—^reckless—culpable if you will; but then. 
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c. 

romember, the poor fellow is in love. If you put a kettls of 
water on the fire, it is not the fault of the water if it boils—it 
is the fault rf the nre, my dear I As to my busband*8 challenges, 
why, notwithstanding his noble birth and his services in the 
Iloyal Body Guard, he is now but a stage-player-^ mummer— 
a vagabond. Would you have the Begent of France condescend 
to meet a vagabond I No I He must draw the line somewhere; 
and he draws it at vagabonds* wives I 

PavU. I see that my mission is fruitless. I will go. (JRetuming 
her mantle.') 

Clar, Yes, better go, my child. The scene that is to come 
is one that perhaps you had better not see. 

Paul, I can telieve it Adieu, Clarice. I came in hope 
that 1 might yet save my sister. 1 go, broken-hearted that my 
Bister should be beyond saving ! [A'setf Paolinb. 

[Clarigb walchee Pauline of, then locks tJte door by 
which she has gone out, and hurriedly opens the door 
leading to the garden. 

Clar, D’Aulnayl My husband! Quick! 

D’Aulnat mtfgrs from garden. 

JPAtd. My darling wife I {embraces her). Is it certain that 
we shall not be interrupted ? 

Clar, Quite certain 1 1 have locked the only door by which 
any one could surprise us. 

D*Aul. And is all ready ? 

Clar, All ia ready. 

jyAvd, The story of our separation is accepted ? 

Clar, Implicitly. 1 have made no secret of it, believe me. 
There is not a soul about the Court who does not believe that 
my love for you is dead, and that we are parted for ever. 

[Clarice and D'Aulnat stated, 

IPAul. And the Rewnt—the Due d*OrleRn8 ? 

^ Clar, Oh, he has ^en readily enough into the snare. I 
did as you bade me. I gave out, far and near, that I was 
weary of the humdrum respectability of sober married life— 
that, being free again, 1 intended to take my own course and 
enjoy myself. To disarm suspicion, I invit^ a dozen of his 
friends—the Abbd Dub<ds, De Coiirceiles, De la Fertd and 
others—and eventually the Regent himself: humbly, and with 
a sense of what was due from such as 1 to such as hei I invited 
the Regent himself 1. D*Auinay, he will be here in half an 
hour. 

JPAsd, At laatl At last! Oh, my child, how long 
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how bitterly have we waited for this! Toriurod ae I have 
been by the agony of impotent £iiry>^oaded into frenzy by the 
Fo&se of my utter helpleasness unrief an aoouiDulation of 
intolerable insult; and then to find him at lart helpless and at 
m^mercy ! It is a revenge that is almost satisfying I In half 
an hoar I shall be avenge^ or beyond the reach of vengeance. 
If I fall, my poor Clarice- 

C7ar. (m6«). No, no. For God*s saJce keep that thought 
from me, or my resolution will give Way! If 1 am to go 
through with this, I must nerve myself to it by every means 
at my command! 1 must keep before me his repeated, 
his incessant insults—^at the theatre—^in the streets—nay, at 
my very door. I must remember his threats, his letters, his 
dastardly attempt to take me f'-om you by force, and his mean 
and cowardly evasion when brought by you to book. It is 
enough to remember these things, for, when I do so, my blood 
is a-tire, and 1 am as brave as you are. 

D'Anl, My darling! {Embrace. Noise of carriage~whe^B 
heard witho*/,},') 

Clar. Hnshl They are coming! You must go now, 
When they have all arrived, 1 will contrive to detain him 
here alone! Oh, it will not be difficult! Wait in the garden, 
and watch your opportunity. Never fear but that it will 
come! 

lYAvX. God bless my darling, and give her courage 1 

Clar. I have it, D'Aulnay I Fear not for me—I am brave 
as a roan! Farewell I 

{He embraces heTy and exit into garden. Voices hear 
laughing and talking without. 

Clar. They are coming! If he should be with them I If 
he should come fraught with death to my love! But there, 
this won’t da Courage, Clarice, courage ! Kemember the part 
you have to play I 


Enter Joseph, announcing. 

Jos, Monsieur de !a FerU, Monsieur do Courcelles, and his 
Excellency the Yicomte de Mauzun. 

Enter the three Gentlemen named (severally). 

CUvr. {with great gaiety). Ah 1 Monsieur de la Fertd,over-joyed, 
indeed, to see you—bow kind of yon to come t ' Tm a lone widow 
now, and must be consoled. Pe Courcelles? No, no, Fm not 
going to call you Monsieur de Courcelles. (Cocbcblleb bows 
and sits.) IS we’re not old Ineoda now, we mil be some dAy, 
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and we*ll discount the intimacy that is to be. Manzunt Of 
all men Mauzun! Now this is indeed delightful! (Mauzun 
&on;s ceremonioudy^ Ah, bah! how you great people bow and 
scrape, and how we little people laugh at you for it 1 Gome, let's 
all ^ little people tonight? 

Mauzun. We are indeed little people in the presence of 
Madame D'Aulnay. 

(Jlar. Clarice I Clardce, if you love me. D’Aulnay's gone, 
and lot his name go with him. (Mauzun howB and converseB 
with CouHOELLEs.) May it do him more good than it did 
me. Ha! ha! I believe, though, that ladies and gentle¬ 
men of the dignified aristocracy don’t get to Christian names 
all at once. 

La Ferte. Well, not all aj^ once, perhaps; but we generally 
get to them in time. 

Clar. Ah I then we of the ooidissea begin with them. We 
only come to surnames when we quarrel, which we don’t mean 
to do, do we ? 

Be-^icr Joseph, announcing^ followed hy the Abb£ Dubois and 

Monsieub de Gbangt. 

Jos. Monsieur I’Abb^ Dubois, Monsieur de Grancy. 

Clar. Monsieur le Ministre, your very good servant to com¬ 
mand. De Grancy, I’m overjoyed to see you. His Boyal 
Highness ? Will ho come ? 

Dub. His Boyal Highness will be here shortly, but unhappily 
his stay will be but brief. 

Clar. It is well—he will come. It is most kind of him 
to condescend to visit my humdrum home I But 1 don’t intend 
to be humdrum any more. Will you teach me how not to be 
humdrum ? 

Dub. Alas, Madame! 1 have no pretensions to teach 
experts. 

Clar. No pretensions. The Abbd Dubois—the great con¬ 
versationalist, the brilliant epigrammatist I What was that 
you said about poor Clopin, the dramatic critic, who wrote a 
bad play—that Clopin forgot that his mission was not to write 
plays, but to teach people how to write plays. I’d have given 
a week’s salary to have said that I 

DiA. Madame, it is difficult not to be epigrammatic when 
&e speaks of a dramatic author. (^Sits.) 

Re-enter Josefil 

Jm. Monsieur de Broglie and Monsieur le Docteur Choquart. 
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Enter the Gentlemea named, 

CloT, Welcome, De Broglio. Why, Doctor—my dew, dear 
Doctor, 1 had no idea that you were iuiParisI Why, how 
gnCve you are 1 This is not a professional visit. You look as 
glum as if you had come to attend a patient in extremis I 

Doct, Snihall I confess to you, Madame, that 1 am attending 
one who, 1 fear, is in a very dangerous state. 

Clar, (flside). What do you mean? As I am In perfect 
health, 1 must suppose that you are employing a figure of 
speech. 

[Yi/ie gvesis are conversing in groups during this, till the 
Duo d’Obleans is announced. 

Doct, It is no figure of speech so to describe a good and 
virtuous lady who, for the first time in her life, is playing 
hostess to the roues of the Palais Ituynl. 

Clar. Doctor, you presume on your footing in ray house. 

Doct. Madame, I am D^Aulnay’s friend. 

Clar. Then what do ;you here ? These are not D'Aulnay’s 
friends. 

Doct, I am here to protect you. 

Clar, I need no protector. Trust me, I can protect myself 1 

Be-enter Joseph, announcing, 

Jos, His Poyal Highness the Regent of France. 


Enter the Duo d’Orleans attended hy four Gentlemen. All 
rise; the guests how ceremoniously. 

Duke, Madame, I have the honour to salute you. 

Clar, {curtseying formally). Your Royal Highness is too 
good. I am indeed honoured by Monseigneur’s visit. That my 

r )or house should be so complimented is a distinction of which 
may be permitted to be vain. 

Duke, If it he indeed a distinction, it is one that I would 
gladly have conferred many months since, had I been permitted 
to do BO. 

Clar, Ah, Monseigneur, be generous. You know how 1 was 
situated; my husband- 

Duke, Ah, the selfishness of these husbands 1 They are the 
curse of enterprise 1 

Clar. Nay, be just to them; if there were no husbands there 
would he no enterprise. 

Duke, No doubt. How true it is that nothing, however 
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insignificantf was created without an object. Even husbands 
have their value in the economy of nature. {Converses with the 
other guests.') • 

Clar. Come, genllemeOi let us adjourn to the drawing-roooL 
We shall find cnr^, dice, and wine ready for us. Monsieur le 
Ministre, we’ll follow you; but surely, I forget: your ^yal 
Highness should have led the way. Oh, forgive my inex¬ 
pen etjcel {The guests, some of whom have already ascended 
the staircase, begin to enter the room above, in conversation with 
each other as they go off.) Monseigneur will perhaps permit 
me to take his arm ? 

Duke. With every pleasure, Madame. 

[i?y this time the party have dll disappeared, and Clarice 
is alone on the stage with the Duer. 

Clar. Stop—oue moment—my smelling-bottle. 

Duke. Clarice—why, you are fainting. {She leans on table by 
etairs.) 

Clar. Ko, no; it is nothing; lam subject to this. 1 shall 
be strong again directly. May 1 trouble you to open the 
window ? 

Duke. By all moans. {De opens the doors leading to the 
garden.) 

Clar. Thank you. How the air refreshes me 1 lam better 
uow. Let us follow the others. 

Duke. No—not yet, Clarice. Sit down here, with me, for 
a few minutes. The fresh air will revive yon. 

Clar. Then pray join your friends. I will follow presently. 
1 am better, indeed. 

Duke, Nay; I must remmn to watch the effect of my 
prescription. 

Clar. But what will they say? Tour friends will remark 
our absence I 

Duke. Have no fear. My friends are not in the habit of 
canvassing my proceedings. {Sits beside her.) They are happy 
enough without us. Let us 1^ happy without them. 

Clar. I am—very happy. 

Duke, And so there is an end of D’Aulnay at last? 

Clar. Yes; I suppose so I Poor D’Aulnay. Thej say he 
is at Marseilles. 

Duke. Why do you sigh ? Are you sorry for him ? 

Clar. A little, perhaps. But I'm sure 1 gave him every 
chance. I bore with him for a year. 

Duke. What forbearance! 

Clar, At first he was well enough. I mean, that when we 
Quarrelled, he owned I was right, and gave in. That did very 
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Veil. Then be vowed I wss wrong—^bot gave in. Well, tbat 
Vae endurable. But at length it came to thia, that he vowed 
1 was wrong, and he wouldn’t give in. * So, of coarse, we 
parted. Still, he was not a bad fellow—^is faults were mve 
fatilts of temper. 

Ditke. Madam^ he has my pofound consideration. I am 
told that he is in the habit or expressing angry sentiments 
towards me—indeed, be has, on more than one occasion, done 
me the honour of suggesting that 1 should cross swords With 
him. It distressed me that I was unable to gratify him, but 
under the artificial conditions of modern society, it was un¬ 
happily impossible. I can conceive a highly rarefied state of 
civilization in which it might be permitted to high and low 
to run each other through the, body without distinction of 
rank; but to that Utopian condition we bave unhappily not 
yet arrived. (Eises.) When we do, 1 shall be pleas^ to 
oblige him; but in the mean time the only balm X am per¬ 
mitted to pour into his wounded soul is the assurance of my 
profound consideration. 

Oiar. Still, duke, D’Aulnay is a man of noble birth. 

Du^e. Clarice, he is an actor. 

Clar. He became an actor for love of me. 

Duke. He did well and wisely. But when he resigned hia 
commission in the Body Guard, and took to the st^e for his 
living, he did me the injury of placing it out of my power to 
recognize him as a gentleman. 

CTar. Well, enough of D’Aulnay. Let us leave him alone. 

Duke. With all my heart. (Eeturna, sits €ta before.') 1 trust 
that he will return the compliment. {Taking her hand.) 

Clar. Nay, duke, you go too far. 

Duke. You are not in earnest when you say that. You 
cannot be angry with me for loving you. {Putting hit arm round 
her waist.) 

Clar, No, no, duke, I cannot allow this. Pray be careful; , 
we shall be overheard. 

Duke. Nay, Clarice, you shall hear me now. For months 
you have received my homage with indignation, or with what 
is still harder to bear, with silence. Maddened by my passion 
I forgot what was due to you—ay, and to myself. Yon dis¬ 
missed me with contempt, and you were right, and 1 loved 
you for it. Your eyes flashed scorn, upon me. I deserved it, 
and 1 loved you for it. Your lips withered with their con¬ 
tempt. J had earned it, and 1 loved yon for it 

Clar, Nay, duke—have pity—have pity I 

pudeis. After a latter time cf sickenii^ msappointnient^ I am 
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raised to a piunacle of happiness by this invitation. I take 
it as an overture of peace—am 1 wrong ? I take it os a token 
of reconciliation—dm 1 wrong? (D’Aitlnay appears throuyh 
open door,) 1 take it as an admission lhat you cau pity— 
forgive—love. Tell me, am 1 wrong ? 
jyAul, Yes, M. le Due d’Orleans, you are wrong I 
Duke (startiny to hia/eet—after a pause), ITiis is a trap, 
Clar. (rises). Yes, si^, it is a trap. 

Duke. You have deceived me—cheated mo! 

Clar, Yes—1 have deceived you—cheated you. 

Duke. Why have you done this, actress? 

D'A%d, I, actor, will tell you. For more than a year, you, 
the Dug d’Orleaus, Kcgent of France, strong in the security 
of a rank which I tell you, «ir, you sully and degrade, have 
blighted our bomc-happincss as with the breath of an obscene 
pestilence. In this, sir, you, liegeiit of France, have acted 
like a knave. You have dared to assume that, because iny 
wife is an actress, you would find her the easy prey of your 
carrion instincts. In this, sir, you, Regent of France, have 
acted like a madman. When, goaded to frenzy by your in« 
cessant insults, I tried to bring you to book, you entrenched 
yourself behind your dignity, and declined to recognize me. 
In this, sir, you, Regent of France, acted like a coward. 
Thrice have I challenged you, and thrice have you ignored 
my challenge. I have stooped to this trap that I might lure 
you into a confideuce that would place you at my command. 
And, sir, 1 command you to tight me 1 
Duke. If I refuse ? 

D'Aul. If you refuse, 1 will whip you like a dog. (Turns to 
Olarick.) 

Duke, A strong measure. 

D*Aul. 1 hope so. 

Duke (after a pause). Hark ye, sirrah, 1 am not in the 
habit of explaining my course of action, and if I do so now, 
it is that you may imdurstand how liitle your threats afifect 
me. 1 refused to fight you because you are an actor, pro¬ 
scribed by the State, excommunicate by the Church—a 
statutory vagabond and a social outcast If a scullion were 
to oiiallenge me, 1 should so far recognize him as to have him 
i|pggcd. An actor is entitled to no recognition at all. Now, 
^r, you have your answer. Stand aude and let mo pass I 
D*Aul, Stay. As you say, 1 am an actor, and the law 
proscribes me. As an actor 1 have just attained the summit 
of an actor’s ambition—an engagement at the Theatre Franfais, 
and that engagement is here. (Taking out a paper.) WelljSir, 
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I destroy tliat engagi^eni {tearing it up; throm it at hUfe^\ 
and, on the honour of an ofBcor and a gentleman, I will never 
set foot upon the stage again. Now, sir, i. am no longer an 
actor. I have resumed my rank, and yo^ cannot refuse to 
fight me. 

Duke. It shall be as you wish. I only stipulate that it shall 
never be known to any but our three selves that I have con¬ 
descended to meet a person of your calling. 

D'AiU. Sir, the degradation 1 am nbcTut to inflict upon you 
shall never be published by either of us. 

Duke, Good! But one word. (7b Clarice.) Madame, I 
am free to admit that 1 have wronged you and your husband, 
and 1 should be loth to do further injury to yourself or to him. 
But, Madame, it is right that you should, as you are your 
husband's accomplice in this sclieme of revenge, know that 
I am an unerring swordsman, and if 1 fight your husband 1 
kill him. 

Clar, {after a pause). Monsieur le Due, you must fight. 

Duke. So be it. When and where? 

D'Aul. Now, in this garden. 

Duke. You are mad. The bouse is full of my friends. 

Clar, Have no fear of them. I will take upon myself to 
say that they shall not interfere. I charge myself with the 
task of keeping their attention engaged until the issue is 
known. 

Duke. As you please. Have the goodness, sir, to show the 
way. Madame, I regret that you compel me to atone for the 
reparable wrong I have done you, by inflicting upon you an 
injury that nothing can repair. Accept the assurance of my 
sympathy. 

\Eaxunt Dure into garden; D'Aulnat embraces 
Clarice, and follows. 

Clar. What have I done ? Am I mad ? He will be killed 
—D’Aulnay will be killed I Oh no, no, no—not that—not 
that! It cannot be! D’Aulnay—my dearly loved! my 
heart! my life! Grace of Heaven, what have 1 done? I 
cannot bear it I I must stop them! (Doctor enters from 
upper room in converse with La FsRTJfi; r&st of the guests 
follow, laughing, and in conversation. Door. Tho silver 
mark is at 120 livres, gold 800—a depreciation of 70 per cent.) 
D’Aulnay—D’Aulnay—come back! {Runs to window-door, 
and opens it. As she does so half a dozen guests come down 
the stairs hiughing and talking. She suddenly dotes the door 
and puts her hack to it.) 

Dub, Eight thousand francs I you shall have thetai on 
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Tbarflday. Against anch devil's luck who can I'faith, 

not 11 Clarice, alone? Why, where's the Regent? {Two 
mors corns doion iAe etairSf ofie counting out mmey into tho 
other'* hand.) > 

Clae". Alas I Gone I Despatches to dictate, I believe. You 
will forgive niy absence, but the Duke's time was precious, and 
he iear^ to join you lest he might be tempted to overstay his 
leisure. But are you tired of play already ? {Three more como 
down.) * 

Dub. Nay, we came to seek you. To tell the truth, with¬ 
out. you the fun began to flag. 

Clar. Well, lei’s whip it up again. What shall we do? 
Tableaus? Charades? Proverbs? Come, for Heaven's sake 
suggest something^ somebody I 

La Ferte. Shall we say tameanx ? 

Dub. Gentlemen, we have all heard of Clarice's talent for 
improvisation. May we pray that we may be favoured with 
an example thereof? 

All. les, yes—an improvisation. 

Doct. Yes, by all means I 

Clar, An improvisation—good. Be it so! On what subject 
shall I improvise? Quick, quick—a subject; you must give 
me a subject—any subject—tragedy, comedy—anything you 
like—only, for Heaven's sake, be quick I 

La Ftrie. We are here to amuse ourselves, and Clarice excels 
in comedy. 

Several Quest*. Comedy! Comedy 1 

Mauvwn. Yes, she’s great in comedy. 

D<Kt, Comedy, by all means. 

Clar. Comedy, then. 

Dub. Gentlemen, to say that Clarice excels in comedy is 
to admit that you have forgotten her “Death of Cleopatra." 

La Ferte. Nothing to her ** Quack Deutist with the Tooth¬ 
ache." 

Dvh, The " Lament of Artemisia of Halloarnassus.’* 

La FerU. Not a patch on her “ Pig-driver in a Fog 1 * 

CUsr. Shall it be comedy, then ? 

1m Ferte. Tragedy I 

Duh. Comedy] 

Jhet. Gentlemen, let us benefit by this difference of opinion. 
Let us say comedy first, and tragedy afterwards. 

^ All. Good, by all means, etc. 

Clar, Good—that's understood: comedy first, tragedy after¬ 
wards. Come, give me a subject; quick, a comedy aubjeet? 
Heavens, how slow you are I 
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Jfitiitttri. Btny—one moment. {Jdl at^tiva,) 

CUSar. What is It'if 

Mimxun. 1 heard a noise in the garden. 

Qar, Oh, the servants amusing themselves, that's ail. We 
have our fun here, they have their fan there* Come, quick, a 
subject. 

Mcmzun. Nay, I heard the clashing of swxirds—I am sure of 
it. (Going towards garden door.) 

CUir. No, no! Gentlemen, you must do me a favour; you 
must not venture into that garden 1 The truth is 1 am pre¬ 
paring a little surprise for you; if you go into the garden now 
you wUl spoil all. 1 am sure I need not say more. (Looking 
door and giving the key to the Doctob.) Here, Doctor, 1 entrust 
you with the key. I charge youT-allow no one to open that 
door on any consideration. Now then, quick, a 8ubject*-a 
subject—a subject! 

Lvh. Let me see. You are a strolling player; you enter 
a tavern—^you are challenged as to who you aic, and you describe 
yourself. There! 

All. Bravo I Very good! etc. 

Clar. Good ! I am an actor—a strolling actor—and I describe 
myself. That's very good; that will do. (All listening m- 
ienUyy some grouped on the stotVcase, others seated.) One 
moment—ah—now. (Recites with animated gestures.) ** Who 
am I, gentlemen ? 1 am Artaxerxes 1 1 am Antony the Great I 
I'm a doge, a king, a councillor, a burgess, a lackey. 1 am the 
constable who sekcs the beggar; nay, 1 am the Mggar seized 
by the constable. 1 am everybody; I am nobody. I command 
and t obey.' 1 f^st starving; 1 starve feasting. Beware of me, 
for I am a very rogue—a swaggering roysterer, with ragged 
elboWs, bat a-cock, and bilbo ready." (All laugh admiringly.) 

lioct. Don't interrupt! 

Clar. “A rogue, said I ? Nay, a highwayman—a housebreaker 
—a murderer to command, at a purse of pistoles the job, and 
short shrift to my quarry 1 (Laughter^ But take heart; I am ' 
the best of men. I love good. 1 give purses. 1 bless all. Yet 
do t burse freely, ar«d, purses notwithstanding, I am but a greedy, 
griping, grasping, miserly curmudgeon, wko'd die 1’ the daric to 
save a farthing rushlight—a very Barabbas too, or a High 
Pontiff, or a Grand Seigneur, with a dancing seraglio, as it sh^ 

f lease you. I die thrice a-night, but they bury me not; nay, 
am a ghost, with none to lay me; but a ghost, look you, of 
flesh, ahd to spare, yet not spare of flesh, as this rotun&ty 
shafl advise you. (AfZ ettdaim^ ** Admirable P ** Excellent 1 ** 
etc.'\ And vet no ehost. but a verv obswvable aaiir'tnost mortal 
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man, with a pretty taste in ilai;on8 and an eye for a pinup 
brown wench, go to i 1 am a bundle of contradiction mass 
of incongruities; Were to-day, gone to-morrow— a thing of no 
moment: a breathi. a puff Imll, a gossamer 1 Good sirs, 1 am 
an actor I” {All applaud —Doer. Marvellous! A really fine 

S ’cco of acting. Dub, Excellent, indeed, without a doubt! 

uring thU she is much overcomej looks anxiously towards 
window^ iotterSf suppofts h&rsdf against chair,) 

Clar, {resuming with a great effort), “ If you ask me—if you 

ask me-” {A cry hmrd wilhout — she breaks down,) Gentle> 

men, 1 cannot go on; my heart leaves me. My husband I he is 
without, with the Due d’Orleans. They are fighting I I heard 
his cry I He is wounded, perhaps killed I Oh, gentlemen, 
gentlemen, for the love of ^Heaven separate them! 1 have 
caused this. He is my husband—my dear, dear husband I He 
is my life, and I have caused this; and oh, God, he is dying 1 
{Sobs hysterically on her knees.) 

All, i^dn)irabloI excellent! {Half aside to each other ) 

Clar, You look at me, but you do not move. Gentlemen, 
1 am not acting; I am in fearful earnest. Oh I my love! my 
love! And I have done this! As 1 speak my husband is 
being killed ! Will none of you separate them ? f Goes to 
door, and beats frantically against it.) D’Aulnay, D'Aulnay, 
1 am coming to you I {Sits vjrenches at the door in vainj/or it 
is locked ; at last she leans exhausted against it.) 

All, Bravo! Admirable! 

Duh. You see now why I asked for tragedy. 

All. Excellent, indeed. 

Clar, Oh men, men 1 have you no eyes ? Don’t you know 
when a wretched woman is breaking her heart ? {Suddenly.) 
Doctor 1 I gave you the key. {Rtishing to the Doctor and 
kneeling to him.) You are D’Aulnay’s friend. The key I for 
God’s sake give me the key! {All esedaim as before.) 

Doct. {looking attentively at her). Gentlemen, this woman 
is not acting 1 Her colour comes and goes—she is in terrible 
earnest. 

Clar, Yes, yes, in terrible earnest! They are killing him I 
Oh, God, I cannot bear this. 

Duh, Doctor, yon have paid her the highest compliment an 
actress ever received. If she can impose upon so old a hand as 
yypu, she is an actress indeed! 

La FertS, Doctor, you're too emotionaL 
Doet, Gentlemen, at the risk of encountering your ridicule, 
I shall take upon myself to believe she is in earnest—and, so 
believing, I shall unlock that door. 
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{ AU, Hsl ha! 

Ifattsun. Doctor, the]r^« langhing at you. 

CUiT. God bless youl he Iwlieves me The believes roe! 
Quick t the door—the door! ^ 

{The Doctob goes to ^ door, omd untbehe it, as the others 

* « % a « a « a «<« V « 




her husband — pale, without his coat and waistcoat, 
and with a sword in his hand, which he wipes with 
a handkerchief, 

Doet, D’Aulnay! (^All start. Momentary picture,'^ 

Glar. (hurriedly in a whispei’). Are you unhurt ? 
jyAvl. Quite. 

Glar, And the Duke? 


D'Avd, Wounded to the death. , 

Clar. (recovering hersdf with a mprerm effort, and leading 
her husband forward). Gentlemen, 1 told you that I was pre¬ 
paring a little surprise for you—this is it I Doctor, your pardon 
for having made you an innocent accomplice in my little 
deception. (Doctor, expressing annoyance, pulls out snuff-hox; 
snuffs,) Gentlemen, I have only to thank you for the kind 
applause with which you have been so good as to reward my 
bumble effort to ent<'rtain you I 

{Curtseys. AU the guests applaud, some ridiculing the 
Doctor as the curtain falls. 
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ACT L 

• 

SoEKE.— Drawing-room in Talbot’s hottae on the morning of 
his daughter's marriage to Foqgsrtt. A large ww- 
window leads into a garden. Talbot is dUcover^, 
The following guests are disposed about the room — Ukoli 
Foqlb (a smtffy (M getitl€man)t Aust Boole (a stout 
lady), Walker and Balkbb (two young men), and 
others. All are in extremely low spirits, except Talbot, 
who endeavours to iifuse a little cheerfulness into the 
company, AU wear favours, 

AU (sighing). Ah! 

Unde Fogle. 01), dear me, dear me! 

Tat, What is the matter with you all? Do try and bo 
cheerful. If my only daughter is going to be married to a 
penniless young apothecary, there’s no occasion to treat her 
wedding as though it were a funeral. Pray, pray remember that 
this is, after all, a festifo occasion. 

Fogle, My dear John, 1 wouldn't, for the world, say a word 
to cast a gloom over these—well, these rejoicings; but I can’t 
help thinsing, that, with her attractions, Jenny might have 
looked a little higher. You understand, I don’t say it—1 con* 
fine myself to thinking it. 

Aunt Bogle, You see, John, you know so little of Mr. 
Poggerty. 

Tal. I knew him when he was a little boy of nine; he was 
a very clean little hoy of nine. 

Bal. Ah t but a man’s character is not formed at nine. 

Fogle. However, it’s no use crying over spilt milk. 

AunJt B, Very true—^what’s done can’t be helped. 

Wodker, Except it’s mutton—and then what’s undM-dom 
ean't be helped. (AU sfmiU sadly at Walkkd’s joke.) 
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Tat. (shaking Walkeb *8 hand). Thank you, Tommy; it’i 
very kind and thoughtful of you to make that joke. 

ITaZXrer. Til mBke another presently. 

Tal, Thank you. I’m sure you will. 1 won’t forget it. God 
bless you, Tomm/. 

Aunt B. After all, Mr. Foggerty may be a very respectable 
young man. 

Uncle F, Equally,'of course, he may not; but let us not 
anticipate disaster. * 

Ted. What was I to do ? Jenny has, somehow, got a ridiculous 
idea into her bead that she could never love any man who had 
ever loved before, and she is weak enough to believe that she 
has found this monstrosity in Foggerty. I’ve told her all sorts 
of anecdotes to his di8{)qragament—not exactly true ones, 
because 1 can’t find out any—but the sort of anecdotes that 1 
dare say are true if one only knew. It’s a painful thin^, gentle* 
men, for a father to have to admit, but my undutiful girl won’t 
believe me. 

Fogle. It’s a sad thing when a girl won’t believe her own 
ihther 1 

Walker. If she won’t believe her own father, whose father 
will she believe ? {All smile sadly at Walk kb’s Joke.) 

Til. Thank you,my boy—thank you I It was just the some 
with poor, broken-hearted Walkinshaw. She fell in love with 
Walkinshaw because she thought he had never loved before, but 
she found out from Foggerty that Walkinshaw had already been 
engaged to somebody, so that settled him. Then she fell in love 
with Foggerty. We did all we could to fix him with an affair 
of some kind, but in vain; it’s true we did rake up an old 
boyish flirtation of his, but he was rather young at the time— 
only nine—^and it’s not likely to have been serious. 

Aunt B. I don’t know—a boy who fiirts at nine will flirt at 
ninety, that’s my experience. 

Bal. Nine is a critical age—a man’s character is often formed 
at nine. 

Tal. {looking off). But Jenny’s coming down—she’s in the 
highest possiUe spirits, and I don’t want her to be depressed. 
Those who feel they really Can’t bear up had better, ^rhaps, 
go and shed some tears in the garden {all go off ese^t Aunt 
Boglb, Uncle Fogle, and TalbotI, an^ those who remain, 
please remember that you’ve been asked in order to contribute 
to the general hilarity, and, for goodness’ sake, don’t forpt that 
this is really and truly a fesUve occasion. Come, let us all smile. 

[All smtZe grimly a» Jenny enfert, m a flood off taars, 
and msoed m morning dress. She is foRowed kjf 
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TiOTTiE a%d Tottte, dressed as hridssmaids, Shs 
throws herself down on a chair, weeping HUerly. 
Lottik and Tottie comfort her .« 

Jenng (weeping). Oh dear I oh dear! What shall I do? , 

Tal. Tbere^s Jenny at it now] Bless mj^heart, she'll bare 
a red nose at the church I 

Lot. There, there—don't cry—don't cry! 

Ttft. It's sure to be all right—don't cry^l 

Tal. Now what is it, and why are yoa not dressed? What 
ore you crying for? 

Jenny. Oh, paps, papa—I'm to be married this morning, 
and- 

Tal. She's to be married this morning, and she's crying 
about it ! Isn't that like a woman? And whose fault is it« I 
should like to know ? * 

Jenny. Oh, papa, I'm not crying because—because I'm 
g-g-going to mnrrled to Frederick—but I've g-got to be at 
the church in half an hour, and my dress hasn't come home yet. 
(Fresh hurst of grief!) Oh dear! oh dear! What shall I do? 

Tal, Dress not come home? 

[During all this Ukole Fogle and Aunt Boole pre* 
serve a ridiculous and immovable smile. 

Jenny, No, it was tight under the arms so 1 sent it back, 
and it was to have come home this morning, and I've nothing 
to wear! 

Aunt B. Don't cry, child. I've my own wedding-dress at 
home. It was made in 1820. I've never worn it bnt once, 
ril lend it to you. 

Tal. Why, that'll l^e the very thing. 

Jenny (sobbing). No—no. You—you're too fat. (UNOliE 
F. and Aunt B., who have been smiling fixedly all this tirrwt 
suddenly look disgusted.) I mean I'm too thin. (Exeunt Auht 
B. and Uncle F. in a huff.) Oh dear! what shml I dp? 

Tal. Come, come. I’ll send for it. It'll be here directly. 
(7b Lot. and Tot.) Pick her up, my dears, pick her up, and, * 
above all things, don't let her have a red nose at the church. 
Powder it, my dears; powder it. This is a festive occa^n 
and it absolutely must be powdered. [Exit Tal. 

Lot. There I It’s sure to arrive in time. 

Tot. I’m sure 1 hope it will, if it’s only to spite the ill-natured 
people who are always running Mr. Foggerty down. 

Jenny. I don’t care what they say. He has one virtue that 
would sanctify him in my eyes though his erron were legion. 
He, at least, has never loved before. . > 

IM. Well, it's possible, dear, of oosma. 
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Jenny, Possible t 1 have it (m the very best authority. He 
told me so himself. He ouzht to know, 1 suppose. 

Tot, He ought te, dear, of course. 

Jenny. Ob, would you have me doubt the man I love? 
Would you havelne love the man I doubt? Oh no! no! 
Love doubts not. Doubt loves not He says he has never 
loved, and it is enough. 

Lot, {to Tot.) l*m sure I hope he hasn*t, for if she found out, 
too late, that he had deceived her, what would she do ? 

[Eirtant Lottie and Tottie. 

Jenny {dreamingly). What would 1 do ? I don’t know. It 
would be something with a knife in it, and there would be 
blood. 1 don’t know whose—perhaps bis—perhaps mine 1 Ob, 
I dare not think of it I—I dare not think of it 1 

c 

Enter Fooqehty, sticking a Jlower in his buttonhole. 

Fog. There. lt*8 wonderful how a tastily selected vegetable 
sets one off. {Sees Jbmmt.) Jenny! My own! Why, not 
dressed yet? What's the matter? 

' Jenny {dreamily). I say 1 dare not think of it. 

Fog, Why not ? 

' Jenny {dreamily). There would be blood, wouldn’t there ? 

^ Fog, If you dressed yourself? No, I don’t see why there 
should. There, go and put on your things. 

Jenny {dreamily). Yours or mine? 

Fog, Yours, of course. What do you mean ? 

Jenny. 1 mean, if 1 found out that you had ever loved 
another- 

Fog. Oh, of course, in that case mine; I would shed it 
myself. 

Jenny, But you never have ? 

Fog, I? Never! 

• Jemy, This flirtation-^when you wera nine ? 

' Fog, It was nothing. She made eyes at me in churcL 

Jenny. And what (ud you do ? 

Fog. 1 fled. 

Jenny, In horror? 

Fog, In horror. It was so bold of her. I was appalled. 

Jenny, My delicate-minded Frederick I Ob, he has never 
J^ved till now 1 

Fog. Jenny, we are to be married to-day; do yon think 1 
might— 

Jenny. I think so, dear;.it is our wedding-day. 

Fog, Under the oircumatanecs, I think. her Bofth sigh.) 
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ifenny, I d:Hi*t kspw how it is, it*8 very strange and un> 
accountable and unwomanly; but, although my dress don't 
fit, I feel almost happy 1 ^ 

Fog, 1 am glad you are happy, Jenny. 

Jfmny, 1 have always said that my Id^e should only be 
given to one who had never loved before. 1 will not have a 
heart at second-hand. My husband must be one whoso torch 
of love was lit by me alone, and you care such an one, are 
you not ? * ' 

Fog* Yes; many a night and oilb have I lain awake gazing 
at the moon, and wondering what manner of thing this love 
might be of which 1 had heard so much, this strange and 
irrational desire to spend a lifetime with tlie adored object; 
and, when I renewed my old acquaintance with you, the .suu 
broke on my darkness, and all seemed clear as summer noou 1 
Jenny. My darling I 
Fog. Do you think I might again? 

Jenny. Yes, dear, 1 think so. 

Fog. No, no—^better not—^better not, 

Jenny. In my eyes, a man who has once loved is as a defaced 
postage-stamp—interesting, perhaps, to the collector, but to all 
others a thing of naught. 

Fog. Such as poor Walkinshaw, for example. 

Jenny. Such as Mr. Walkinshaw. 1 do not think 1 ever 
loved him, but he interested me because 1 believed that 1 was 
the first that bad ever kindled the fire of love within bis heart. 
But, to my horror and disgust, before we had been engaged a 
fortnight 1 learnt from you that he had already loved another. 

Fog. I felt it to be my duty not to conceal from you a fact so 
material to your happiness, my poor child. 

Jenny. Poor then, but pwr no longer. Rich in the devotion 
of a heart that throbs for me, and me alone 1 
Fog. Oh I don’t you think I might venture once more, 
to—^ No, no. We can wait—we can wait, , 

Enter Walkikseaw. Be ts in a most depreseed conditionf 
hut gorgeoTMly dressed^ nevertheleu. 

Jenny. Mr. Walkinshaw! 

Wal. Nay, don’t mind me. Proceed with your fondlings. 
Time was when I could not have witnessed them. But I must 
j get used to it—^it’s good pracrice. Go on. 

I Jenny. It’s your own fault, Mr. Walkinshaw. You led mo 
to believe that yours was a viigin heart. 

I Yog Too bod, Walkinshaw—too bad. 
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Wal, (Juriottdy). Foggfrty, I Biibniit to Miia Talboi*t to* 
prottches, for 1 respect and sympathize with the feelings that 
give them birth. iSut from you 1 will noi stand it. Take care, 
sir—^take care 1 

Jenny. Wouldn’il you rather retire, Mr. Walkinshaw? It 
mv8t pain you to see us like this. 

Wal. No—I must learn to bear it. Go on; but do it by 
degrees. Put your arm around her waist, Foggerty. There- 
let me get used to that'first. ( Wriihes in anguish^ 

Jenny. If you had been all that you reiiresented yourself to 
be, you would to-day have stood in Frederick’s place, and he 
would, very likely, have been your best man. 

Wal. And bad would have been the best! Miss Talbot, it 
is true that I had already loved, but whom? A woman who 
lived on actions for breach of promise—who had already brought 
eighteen such actions, and who was seeking every opportunity 
to make mo the defendant in a nineteenth. Foggerty, oblige 
me by allowing Miss ’i’albot to rest her head on your shoulder. 

Fog. Do you mean it? {She doeB no.) 

Wal. Oh, it is hard to bear!—it is hard to bear! {Writhing.') 
Now kiss her. (Foogeiitt doee so.) Oh! 1 1 ( Writhing.) 

Jenny. Mr. Walkinshaw, you deliboratoly deceived me, and 
I can never believe you again. 

Fog. I’m surprised at you, Walkinshaw, I am indeed. 

Wal. Miss Talbot, I adniit that I deceived you. Still, if 
you will so far forget the past as to extend credence to me wncu 
I tell you, on the faith and honour of a broken-hearted gentle¬ 
man, that your wedding-dress has just arrived, you will pour 
one drop of balm into a wound that has hitherto yawned 
balmless. 

Jenny. My wedding-dress arrived! And you brought it! 
Oh, thank you, thank you. Mr. Walkinshaw, there is much 
that is very nice about you. Oh, why did you deceive me 
once ? But for that I might even now be—but no (looking <U 
Foooerty), it is better as it is! [Exit Jenny. 

Fog. Hai ha I ha I Poor Walkinshaw I 

Wal. Cheat! impostor! snake! 

Fog. Not at all, Walkinshaw. I’ve merely profited by your 
example. 

Wal. Oh, this is hard—^this is bitterly hard! Howevefr 
jron’re not married yet, that’s one comfort. 

Fog. No; but 1 shall be in half an hour—and that*# 
ttiotber. 

Wed, Don’t be too sure; I have news for you. Deltft 
Spiff, year lateuriv^ from Mdboume yetomAaf,, 
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Foq, Are YOU in lamest? 

Wol. Look at that. {Kand$ new»papi?^ 

Fog* (reado). Black^lL line—“Red »Knight**'"*spccie— 
^sengers on board—^Miss Delia Spiff I What*8 to beKione? 
Bhe'll come here of course! The Talbots tare her only living 
relatives 1 Why, she may arrive at any moment, and if she 
shoul d - — 

Wol* It would be a just retribution.* You trifled with her, 
sir! {Sternly*) 

Fog* Trifle with her ? Nonsense! you eanH trifle with an 
old woman with a green umbrella, besides, I was In Mel¬ 
bourne, starving, penniless. There, under my very nose, so to 
speak, was a comic old dowager, absolutely rolling in iMink 
notes and sound securities—rolling in them, sir—under my 
very nose! What was I to do ? '^ 

Wai* A man of proper feeling would have looked the other 
way. 

Fog* I had the bank notes before my eyes; they dazzled 
me. I didn't see the dowager—at least not clearly—until some 
weeks after I proposed for her. As soon as my eyes got used to 
the glare of the money the dowager dawned upon me. 

Wal. How did she look ? 

Fog* Fearful 1 I couldn't do it. 1 couldn’t, indeed. You 
couldn’t do it. 1 didn’t like to tdl her so, so 1 implied it 
gently and delicately. In fact, 1 bolted, and came to England. 

1 found Jenny, the friend of my childho^, young and cheerful. 
She was engaged to you; but, nevertheless, she was quite 
cheerful. I felt it to be my duty to let her know bow basely 
>ou had deceived her. You were dismissed, and 1 steppe 
into your shoes, in the assumed character of a gentlemau who 
had never loved before. And in half an hour 1 marry her. 

Wdl* Supposing, always, that Spiff don’t turn up. 

Fog. Walkinsbaw, she shan’t- turn up. 1 won’t give her 
time to turn up; we’ll be off at once. (Impatiently.) What 
am we waiting for? Why don’t they come? Why don’t wo 
start? What an extraordinary thing it is that a woman* 
cannot he punctual! (Calling.) Jenny, are you ready? 
What 1 five minutes ? ” It’s an unreasonalde time. Can’t 
you come as you a.u ? ** Impossible? ” Ridiculous I (Ootting 
more im^ient.) What u the reason of this preposterous 
delay? why does everything go wrong to-day ? Why have 
you got a confounded green waistcoat, and a ridiculous tie ? 
(PulUing him about.) 

Wal* Don’t I Tin dressed for a wedding \ 

Fag. Dressed for a wedding? Yoa’re dressed Iqf a lojbeter 
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Haladl {To fooUiool^ You got out! {kicking it.) You*ra 
always in the way ! 

Wal. {at (2oor). This is what it is to play with women's 
hearts I But a terrible revenge will be mine. The wedding 
breakfast has yet to*be eaten, and 1 supply the wine. [ExU. 

Fog. Upon my soul, I believe Fm the unluckiest dog 
breathing! I did think 1 was safe this time. She’ll comehere^ 
of course—and then—*— Why don’t that girl come? (CW/* 
tny.) Jenny, do comb along! Never mind the hooks and 
eyes. You can do them in the carriage. What? “Couldn’t 
think of such a thing.’* There, isn’t that a woman all over? 
Dress—dress—dress. Always dressing, and never done with it. 
{Looking at watch,) Half-past eleven 1 We shan’t get to the 
church fur an hour, and if Do^a ahould turn up! It’s fearful— 
it’s more than fearful. It’s appalling I It’s a fix that nothing 
short of a fairy godmother could get me out of. Why haven’t 
1 a fairy godmother? People used to have them. You had 
only to invite them to your christening, and they’d do anything 
for you. Now, 1 call that gratitude. But fairy godmothers 
are out of fashion now, and gratitude weut out with them. 
Still, if there is such a thing as a guardian angel watching over 
me, hero is an opportunity to show what she’s worth, that may 
never occur again. {Slow tnusic. The wall opens, and the 
faii'y Hebecca is discovered standing in front of a revclving 
star. He does not see her, hut he hears the slow music.) There’s 
a confounded German band outside, with the clarionet out of 
tune, as usual. 

Jieh. {coming down), Mr. Foggerty ! 

Fog. Kh 1 {Tuims and sees her.) Hallo! 1 beg your 
pardon, but- 

Jteb. You don’t know me ? 

Fog. I—that is- Well, no, I don*t know you. 

Jteb. I’m the Fairy Rebecca! 

Fog. The Fairy Rebecca ? 

Feb. Yes; don’t be frightened. I’m a good fairy. 

Fog. Now, you be oil; we’re nothing for you. Gome, away 
you go. 

Ftb. You don’t believe me? 

Fog, No, I don’t believe you. 

Feb. (humbly). Upon my word I’m speaking the truth. 
1,^really am a fairy, lam indeed. Didn’t you see me appear? 

Fog, No. 

FA. I came through that wall—right through it! 

Fog. Can you disappear through it? 

£e^. Certainly. 
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Then the looner you do it the better# 

Beb, {going totoardt wait), 1 think ^u*re extremely 
unkind. 1 came simply because I thought 1 might be of use 
to you. But if you don't want me— 

Fog, Stop. Are you, by any chance, in earnest ? 

Ew, Of course Tm in earnest; but it's the old story. Nobody 
believes in us nowadays. Time was when we mix^ ourselves 
up, as a matter of course, in human''business. We were a 
power then, and people were afraid of us. Whenever an 
important christening took place we were invited as a matter 
of course, and if any one of us was neglected, it was bad for the 
baby. Ab, those were days! 

Fog. But that was some time ago. We don't associate 
ladies of your calling with frockcoats and trousers. 

Eoh. Exactly; and so our existence is reduced to a mere 
question of tailoring. If tights and trunks came in again, I 
sup|X)se wo should como in again with them. 

Fog. 1 trust not. I trust not. 

Rtb. Why not? 

Fog. Because they are not usually worn by ladies. 

Eeb. (pettishly). Come into fashion with them ! One has to 
pick one’s words in speaking to you, you are so matter-of-fact. 

Fog. It’s a matter-of-fact age. 

i?s6. Not particularly. Every age is matter-of-fact to those 
who live in it. Itoinance died the day before yesterday. TcMlay 
will be romantic the day after to-morrow. 

Fog. Yes. Perhaps if you looked in again the day after to¬ 
morrow— 

Eeb. I’m speaking metaphorically. Don’t be ridiculous. 
Now then, business. I’m your tutelary fairy. 

Fog. My what? 

eS. Your tutelary fairy—your guardian genius. I hover over 
you—like tiiis. (Hovers.) You know what I moan. 

Ftg. Am 1 to understand that you’re always hovering over 
me when 1 don’t know it ? * 

jRe&. Certainly. 

Fog. Oh I 

E^, What’s the matter ? 

Fog. Nothing. It’s embarrassing, that’s all I insh Td 
known it before 1 Has this hovering been going on long ? 

Rdb. About eighteen months—ever since your engagement 
to Delia Spiff. The fact Is I was sorry to see a fine young 
man throwii^ himself away on a ridiculous old woman, so 1 said 
to myself, “That young man's making a fool of himself; I’D 
ke^ my eye op that young man.” 
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Foa. (Hi 1 you know about Delia Spiff? 

To be Bure^ We aU know about it It*a a Btanding 
joke up in Fairyland. 

Fog. Is it ? It’s rather a Borious matter down here. But— 
can I offer you anything? 

Reh. Thank you. 1*11 take a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
{Ne her. She drinke.} Now, then, what’s the difficulty ? 

Fog, Oh, it’s about \hat woman; she’s the bane of my life! 
I’m on the point of being married to a most delightful girl, and 
I’m expecting Spiff lo turn up every moment and claim ma 

Reb, Ah! I thought as much I Well, what do you want me 
to do ? 1 can’t strangle Delia, you know, because I’m a good 
fairy. 

Fog. What a pity. • 

Reo. (with alacrity). Yes; but I know a bad fairy wbo’d do , 
it at once if I asked her. 

Fog, No, no I 1 don’t want to hurt Delia; but if you could 
manage to marry her offhand to somebody—to WaNcioshaw, 
for instance- 

Reb, No, it would be too hard on Walkinshaw. You see I*m 
a good fairy! The bad fairy I was speaking about would do 
it with pleasure if 1 asked her; but it would take time, and 
I suppose time is precious. 

Fo^. It is indeed. (Looking at his watch,) It’s very annoy¬ 
ing, tor that woman’s been the curse of my existence. All my 
misfortunes have had their origin in my engagement to her, 
and if 1 could blot her out of my existence 1 should be the 
happiest man alive. 

AsA (musiny). Blot her out of your existence? Well, J 
think 1 could do that for you. 

Fog. (delighted). You could! 

R&>, Ye-es (considering^ there’s no difficulty at all about 
that; but- 

Fog, Then rU do itl 

AeS. Don’t he in a hurry. Think what you’re about. If you 
blot Delia Spiff out of your career, you blot out at the same 
time all the consequences that came of your having known her. 

Fog, But, my good girl, that’s exactly what I want to do! 

Jfeb. Take care. The consequences of an act are often much 
more numerous and important than pe<^e have any idea of. 
'^ake your own case: you come of a good family, and you are 
proud of it 

Fog. We are the Lancashire Foggertys. 

. AeC. No doubt You didn’t do much towards it, and 1 don't 
see what you’ve got to be proud of; but still, proud you an* 
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Kow you woold ti«7«r hsTe been bom if your fnfher had neTer 
met your mother. , 

FfM, I suppose not 

JRso. And your father met your mother in this wise. Some 
thirty>six years ago, as he was walking dowd Begent Street, his 
attentions were directed to a scuIptor^s shop, in which was a 
remarkable monument to a Colonel Cu^pper, who died of a 
cold caught in going into the Cknges to rescue a favourite dog 
which had fallen into it. An old schoolfellow passed by, and, 
touching your father on the shoulder, asked him to dinner. 
Your father went, and at the dinner met your mother, whom 
be eventually married. And that^s how you came about. 

Fog, 1 see. If my father hadn't had that invitation to dinner 
I should never have been born. • 

Reh, No doubt; but your existence is primarily due to a 
much more remote cause. If your father hadn't loitered opposite 
the sculptor's shop, bis schoolfellow would never have met him. 
If Colonel Culpepper hadn't died, your father would never have 
stopped to lo^ at his monument. If Colonel Culpepper's 
favourite dog had never tumbled into the Ganges, the Colonel 
would never have caught the cold that led to his death. If 
that favourite dog's father had never met that favourite dog's 
mother that favourite dog would, never have been born, neither 
would you. And yet you're proud of your origin! 

Fog, 1 see. I never looked at it in that light. It's humili¬ 
ating, for a Lancashire Foggerty. 

Heh, It i 6 humiliating. Well, now you see where you are, 
and you can do as you like. Hero is a small phial and a box 
of prepared pills. When you wish to eliminate a factor from 
your social equation, all you have to do is to express your wish 
and swallow the draught. When you wish to see me, all you 
have to do is to express your wish and swallow a pilU But 
take my advice, don't use it except in the last extremity. 
Remember, if you obliterate an act and its consequences, it's 
impossible to say what incidents may not have taken their 
place. You are pretty nearly sure to find yourself in an entirely 
altered state of ciroimstances. 

Fog, I understand. But—- 

m. Yes ? 

Fog, There's one question 1 should like to ask—This Is not 
a pantomime? 

Reh, Bless the man, no. 

Fog, It won't end in my bdng changed Into Herleqnin, and 
lenny into Columlnne, or any nonsense of that sort^ will it? 
Because if it does—— 
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RA, You need not alarm yourself. This is not a Pantomime* 
but a very graceful and poetical Fairy Extravaganza. Bather 
dull* perhaps* but ^uite refined, and containing nothing what¬ 
ever that could shock the sensibilities of the most fastidious. 

Fog. That's quite sufficient. You understand the nature of 
my objection ? 

Jhh. Perfectly- 

Foq. It wouldn’t be*dignified— 

lieh. 1 quite understand. 

Fog. A Lancashire Poggerty jumping through a window * 

Ihh. Oh! it wouldn’t do at all. Well, I must be off now, 
for I’ve got to dance second in a ballet in a fairy glen iu half 
an hour, llcmember* when you eliminate an act from your 
career* all its consequences, (lirect and indirect* are eliminated 
with it; so take my advice* and don’t use it except in a last 
emergency. Where’s mv vampire? {Looking ctround.) Oh! 
—I see—thank yom {Placing opposite Vampire.) All 

right. Go 1 

[ Vampire opms. She steps into it^ it closes^ and she dis¬ 
appears. Burned music. 

Fog, {heunldered). So I’ve a guardian spirit, have I ? I’m a 
sort of human ward in fairy chancery* and wherever I go* and 
whatever 1 do* there’s a supernatural lady always at hand, 
popping in upon me when 1 least expect it* and looking down 
upon roe when 1 haven't an idea of it. It’s complimentary— 
ita even gratifying—but it’s distinctly embarrassing. I’ll 
defy any man to foci unconstrained and at hia ease when he 
knows that there’s an invisible young woman at bis elbow all 
day long; and as for this phial—how do I know that my 
}H)sition will be improved if 1 use it? 1 don’t like these 
unknown incidents that she alludes to. There’s such a thing 
as getting out of the frying-pan into the fire. By Jove, when 
1 think of the difficulties and dangers with which I’m sur¬ 
rounded* 1 feel uncommonly inclined to be^n at the beginning, 
and wish that Colonel Culpepper’s favourite dog’s father had 
remained a bachelor to the end of his daysl 

Enter Jenny tn wedding-dresSf followed hy Lottie and Torm* 

^ Ob* here you are at last. Now let’s be off. 

* Jenny. And haven’t you a word to say about my dress? 

Fog. Eh* what? Oh, beautiful, beautiful Now, dooome! 

Lot. Isn’t it lovely I Isn’t it quite too charming? 

Tot. And look at the lace I It’s Venetian pmnt. And the 
bouquet! and do look at the wreath I It’s absolutdy heavenly. 
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Fog. Damn ibe wraath I 

Jenny, Ohl (^BursU into tear*.) Oh dear! did yon hear 
what he said? 

Enter Old Talbot and Walkikshaw, vtUk the oGter guests 

from garden. 

Fog. Here von are at last 1 

Tal, Yes, all ready. Now then. (Sees Jenkt crying.) Why, 
what*8 the matter now? YouVe got your dress, and what 
more do you want? 

Jenny (crying), Ob, papa! It’s Frederick! 

Tal. What has he done ? Don't he like the dress ? 

Jenny. Yes— yea, he—he likes the dress, but—but—he 
damned the wreath I , 

Tat. (horrifed). Foggerty, did you seriously damn that 
wreath ? 

Fog. Well, 1 damned it, but not seriously. It was a figure 
of speech. 

Tal, (to Jenny, who is whimpering). There, there, you hear. 
It was a figure of speech. (2b the others.) It was a poetical 
metaphor. A man may be allowed to indulge in a poetical 
metaphor on his wedding-day. 

Walker. If a man may not be allowed to indulge in a poetical 
metaphor on his own wedding-day, on whose wedding-day 
may he? 

All. Ah! (Sighing.) 

Fogle, I cannot refrain, even at this supreme moment, 
from- 

Fog. Stop—I know what you're going to say. Pm utterly 
unworthy of her. With her money, she might have done much 
better, and, no doubt, there's a good deal against me, if you 
only knew it. 2%a<*s what you were going to say. Isn't it? 

All. It is. 

Fogle. That sort of thing. 

Fog. Well, then, 1 quite agree with you. It's carried 
unanimously. Now, let the subject drop. 

Tal. Jenny, take mv arm—tJncle Fogle oflTer your arm to 
Aunt Bogle; Walker take Lottie; Balker Tottie; Foggerty, 
you follow with Walkin^aw, as a matter of course. (To dU, 
who are looking very misercMe.) Now, my dear friend can't 
you manage to get up a smile ? lliis is not a funeraL 

Aunt B, Yety true. Let us all smile. 

[AU smile except Walsinshaw, who «s seowliisg, 

Jkd, Walkinsbaw, if you don't smile you shall go homsb 

Jenny. Oh, Mr. Walkinsbaw, pray smile, for my sake! 

m. D 
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Wah For your flake ? {SujhM, taith^an effort) For yoor 
lake I willl {Aseum^e a forced emtle.) 

Tat Thafs it—capital 1 and whatever you do, mind you 
keep tliat up. Now, then, away we go I 

[Tliey move Vtytmrda door^ when U opene^ and Hiss Delia 
Spiff entere. She ie a very eccentric-looking old 
lady^ and carries a large green umbrella. 

Mine Spiff, Stop t 

All. Who ifl this? 

Fog, (Jiorrified), Delia SpiflT! I knew it! I’m a ruined man! 

Jenny, Why, 1 declare it’s Aunt Delia! 

All, Aunt Delia ? 

Minn Spiff. Yes; Aunt Spiff, arrived at Victoria Docks this 
morning, from Melbourne. ^ 

Jenny. Why, how fortunate I You’re just in time for my 
wedding! 

Mine Spiff. Your wedding ? Whom are you going to marry ? 

Tut Mr. Frederick Foggeity. 

Mien Spiff. Oh, indootl! 

Fog. (con/uned). Delighted, I’m sure. 

Mien Spiff, (to Foqoerty). Well, you’re a pretty fellow, you 
are! 

Jenny, Frederick is generally admired. 

Mien Spiff, (to Foooektt). So I’vo caught you at last, 
have I ? 

Jenny. What do you moan ? 

Mine Spiff. That young man belongs to me. 

Alt What! 

Mien t^iff. Here It is—black and white. (Producing docu¬ 
ment) He admired me. 1 can't imagine what he saw in me 
to admire, but he saw something. 1 attracted him; he grew 
attentive. I fascinated him ; he grew sentimental. 1 was coy; 
he proposed to me. I accepted him; he grew indifferent. I 
sang to him ; he wearied of me. I danced before him; he fled! 

Wed. Oh, Foggerty, for shame! Too bad. 

Tal. (dismally). You needn't smile any more at present, 
gentlemen. 

Jenny, Frederick, what does this mean ? 

Fog. 1 believe she refers to me. It's nothing. It's a figure 
of speech, a mere form, commonly employed by elderly Aus- 
^alian ladies in—in renewing a—a Platonic acquaintance. 
(Relapeea.) 

Tat You hear ? It*8 a figure of speech, a flight of metajdior 
—nothing more. 

Walker. If an elderly Australian lady may not be idlowed to 
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indulge in a flight of Inetaphor on renewing a Platonic acquaint? 
ance, who may ? 

To^. To be sure. Thank you. Walker. ('Zh eomjxtn^.) It*B 
all right, you can smile again. {^AXl smile meehanifxUlff,) 

Miss S^ff. Stuflf and nonsensei. There ain’t much metaphor 
about me. Pm a plain fact. 

Fog, A hideous fact! 

Jenny (with an effort). Aunt Delia, ana I to understand that 
Mr. Frederick Foggerty ofifered marriage to you ? 

Miss Spiff (indignanUy). Why, to sure you are 1 What 
do you suppose he offered? 

Jenny, It is well. 1 renounce him. You can qo homo, 
everybody. There will be no wedding to-day. Oh, papa, 
papal to think that oven he has loved before 1 (Solts on 
Taldot’s hreast.) * 

Tal, (to company^ who have preserved their fixed smile 
through this). You needn’t smile now, gentlemen. (All scowl.) 

Fog. Jenny—I haven’t—I didn’t—it—it was a Flatonio 
engagement. 

Miss Spiff. A Platonic fiddlestick 1 

Fog, Miss Spiff, you will not insist on your bond. You will 
be merciful! You will not dash the cup—the—dash it, the jug 
of happiness from my lips. You have a great heart, and so you 
will not do these things 1 

Miss Spiff, Won’t I? Come to the altar 1 (Collaring him.) 

Tal, But my good woman. 

Mm Spiff, Woman yourself. (To Foooertt.) Come to joy! 

Tal, ^ow, pray do be reasonahle. Pray do let’s have a little 
common sense. 

Miss Spiff* You shall. You want it. Hark ye, sir. You 
are in trade ? 

Tal. lam. Wholesale. 

Miu Spiff. So am I. Wholesale. What's your stock ? 

Ted. Mine’s cheese. 

Miss Spiff, Mine’s charms. It’s a small business. There 
ain’t many of tiiem, and what there are ain’t much to speak of. 
The stock’s damaged, isn’t it ? 

Tal, Well, as for that, 1 can hardly he so ungallant as to 
admit, to a lady’s face, that—that- 

Miss Spiff. Stuff and nonsense. Is it damaged or is it not ? 
Come! out with it. Yes, or no? 

Tal, Well, if you put it in that way, it is damaged. 

Miss Spiff. Not the sort of goods that one can get off one's 
hands every day in the week ? 

Ted. Oh, I don't say that, I can quite understandf for 
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iflstance, that a snng, elderly gentleman, with a comfortable 
independence, would- 

Jlftfls {abruptly). Will you have me ? 

Tal. {taken aback). God bless me, no ! 

Mm Spiff, Of course you wouldn’t, and youVe right, I 
wouldn’t if I was you. Well, I’ve had a bid from that ridicu¬ 
lous young man. 1 knocked myself down to him and he fled. 

Fog. {on the sofa^fedbly). In all cases of dispute the goods to 
bo j)Ut up again and knocked down to the highest bidder. 

Mm Spiff. But there ain’t any dispute. Here it is—^black 
and white. {Producing document.) ** I, Frederick Foggerty, 
Agree to marry you, Delia Spiff," and so on. I had it stamped. 
Business. 

Fog. Jenny, once more, #ave me from this catastrophe I 
After all, 3 'ou are rich, and it’s a mere question of compensation I 

Jenny. Away, sir I 1 regard j^ou with horror 1 You have 
deceived a tiustiug young heart I 

Mies Spiff. And a suspicious*old onol 

Aunt bogie. Go, viper! Wc expected something of this sort. 

Tal. But- 

Mhs S/nff. Come to the altar-come to joy. {Collaring 
Foogkbty.) 

Tal. This is ma<;t exasperating—on a festive occasion! 
Confound you, why didn’t you turn up before, ma’am ? That 
wedding-dress wasn’t made under twenty pounds, and it’s 
wasted! Then there’s the breakfast, and the carriages, and a 
now pair of trousers bought expressly for the occasion ! 

Miss Spiff. Don’t distress yourself. 1*11 take them off your 
hands. 

Tal, They’re not on my hands—they’re on my legs, and 1 
won’t have them taken off on any account! 

Miss Spiff {to Foooerty). Now, sir, are you ready ? 

Fog. Talbot, won’t you say a word for me ? Uncle Fogle, 
Aunt Bogle, Lottie, Tottio, Walker, Balker ? 

[All turn from him. 

Unde Fogle. Not a word, sir. We felt sure of this all along, 
but, from motives of delicacy, we didn’t say so. We confin^ 
ourselves to thinking it. 

Lot. We consider that Jenny has had a most fortunate 
escape. 

V Tot. And we hope it will be a lesson to you for the futnre. 

Fog. It’s all over. I’m lost 1 Lead me away! 

Mist Spiff. Come to joy! 

Fog, Stop! The draught! Rebecca’s draught! 1 foi^ot 
that! Matters couldn’t look worse than they arc. It’s § 
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desperate remedy, but it*8 my only way out of it! {Staggers.) 
Oh I obi Help! Tm fainting! , 

Jenny, Graciouii, he’s fainting. 

[They whed Hhe sofa, Jknkt rushes to him and supports 
him ; he struggles to loosen his dbUar, 

Miss Spiff, Fainting? Here’s a pin. Prick him. 

Jenny {to Miss SnFF). You brute I The eau^e-cologne — 
quick 1 

Fog, My tie, undo it I My waistcoat I Give me air I give 
mo water 1 Quick! quick! Water—water—water! {Ocap^ 
tny, and kicking violently^ on stfa.) 

Jenny {in great distress). Oh, give him water—give him 
water, somebc^y I 

[Walkinoshaw has poured out a glass of water and 
handed it to him. Slow music to end of act. 

Fog. (prising and deliberately pouring the contents of the 
phial into the glass of water). Ladies and gentlemen, 1 de¬ 
liberately wiah that my acquaintance with Miss Spiff, and all 
its consequences, may henceforward be blotted out of my 
existence f 

[They aU fall hack in osionishTnent as Foooebtt drinks. 
He falls insensible on sofa. Ml group round him 
as he falls. Ficture, 


ACT IL 

Scene. —A handsomely furnished back drawing-room in Harley 
Street, A wedding-bouquet on table, FoGGEftTT is dis¬ 
covered asleep on a sofa. Enter Faiby Rebecca through 
trap in stags, 

Ed>, (looking at Fogoertt). Well, it’s about time to wakd 
him. Poor follow, be little thinks how materially his acquaint¬ 
ance with Miss Spiff has affected his subsequent adventures I 
Now that be has obliterated her and all the complicated 
consequences that came of his having known her, he won't 
know whether he's on his head or his heels. Pm really rather 
sorry for him. However, I mustn't allow sentiment to interfere 
with duty. It's time to wake him, so here goes. 

[ Waves wand, Fogoebtt yawns, stretches Mrns^f and 
waJess, 

Fog, (Jia(f awake). Hallo 1 Tve been asleep. (Tatoiis.) 
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Dreaming toot What queer things dreams are! I dreamt 
that a Fairy appeared to me and gave me an ounce bottle, 
and told me that if I swallowed the contents--'"- (Seei the 
phial in his hand.)^ Hallo! steady man, steady—pull yourself 
together! Why, as 1 am alive, here it is. The very one. 
(Jieac/s direction label,') *‘To obliterate a circumstance, take 
two tea-spoonfuls in glass of water.’* Then it couldn’t 
have been a dreamt I remember it all now. 1 was on the 
point of being married to Jenny—and Spiff turned up—and 
1 determined to blot out Spiff—and I suppose 1 have blotted 
tier out (looking round); at all events she isn’t here. (Sees 
BEBEOoa). Hallo I 

Reb. Hallo! 

Fog. Well I Here we are kgain! 

Jteb. Yea, here we are again. 

Fog. So Si)i fir’s blotted out? 

Reb. Yes; Spiff’s done with; no more Spiff. 

Fog. No chance of her coming back—eh r 

Reb. None whatever. Your acquaintance with Spiff and all 
its consequences are blotted out of your existence. 

Fog. Cume, that’s something. But 1 don’t know this room. 
Where am I ? 

Reb. You’re where you would have been if you’d never 
known Spiff. 

Fog. Of course I am; but where’s that ? 

Reb. Can’t tel!. I’m sure. 

Fog. Don’t you know V 

Reb. I don’t say I don’t know; I only say 1 can’t tell. 

Fog. Doesn’t it occur to you that for a guardian spirit yon 
take a rather airy and, if 1 may so express myself, philosophical 
view of your duties ? 

Reb. A guardian spirit? Ob, I’m not your guardian 
spirit now. 

Fog. The deuce you’re not ? 

Reb. Oh dear, no; that^s alt over—wiped ont with Spiff. 

Fog, And why wiped out with Spiff? 

R^. You will recollect that 1 l^me your guardian s^arit 
because 1 was sorry to see a fine young man throw himself 
away upon such an old scarecrow as Spiff. 

Fog. Well? 

Reb. But as you haven’t thrown yourself away upon Spiff, 
the occasion for my services hasn’t arisen. You see you never 
knew Spiff. 

Fog, Oh. Hay 1 ask if any other friends have been Spiffed 
out. 
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Rm, Once more, Vm not at liberty to lay. (O&ing to trap,) 
YouMl excuee me, Tm sure. 

Fog, But youVo not going without giving me some clue to 
my position ? 

Beb, I must; I can’t help you, you must find it all out for 
yourself. I’m due at a Transformation Scene to change a resj^ect- 
able young plumber and a good plain cook into Harlequiu and 
Columbine, and the gas is a serious itefti. Tm sorry 1 can’t be 
of any further service to you; but, you see, I’m Spiffed out! 
Good morning. {On trap.) Go! 

[iSAe stamps her foot and dimppewrs through trap. 

Fog. (in bewilderment). But, here, I say I I’ve no idea where 
I am, or who I am, or how I’m here, or whose house this is, 
and bow I came into it—or, tof that matter, whose trousers 
these are, and how I came into them / What am I to do ? 
1 can’t go about asking people if they’ll kindly tell mo who 
1 am, or if they’ll be so obliging as to inform me where 1 live, 
or what 1 did yesterday,or what I’ve arranged to do to-morrow; 
they’d take me for a lunatic! And Jenny, how about Jenny ? 
is she Spiffed out? No, no. 1 knew her long before I knew 
Spiff. So that can’t be. Now, let me see. I was on the point 
01 being married to Jenny when Spiff turned up and prevented 
the marriage. But Spiff’s obliterated. So, of course the 
marriage went on, and of course I’m married to Jenny. By- 
the-by, I wonder if I’ve been married to her long? I hope 
not. When you’re head over oars in love with a girl, as I was 
with Jenny, it’s disappointing to go to sleep and wake up and 
find that you’ve been married to her ever so long, and got 
tired of her, as I’ll be bound I have of Jenny. (FMs a letter 
in his pocket.) Hallo! Here’s a letter. It’s addressed to me— 
and opened I Now, who the deuce has dared to open letters 
addressed to me? Oh! I suppose I did. I donT recollect 
doing it, but that doesn’t seem to signify. (Beads.) " Dearest, 
take heart.” Hallo I this is not Jenny’s hand! (Besunm.) 
“ Dearest, take heart. Situated as -we are towards one anothei^ 
1 do not think it would bo quite prudent in me to call upon 
you.” No, 1 should think not 1 ” Nevertholiss, in the course 
of to-morrow, I hope to be in a position to remove, for ever, 
the crushing load of anxiety under which you have so long 
laljoured.” That’s all! No signature. Humph I It seems 
that I’m infernally anxious aljout something; it would be 
convenient to know what it is. I’ll ask Jenuy. But, stop 
a moment, perhaps Jenny doesn't know of tbis letter. Now, 
1 wonder if she knows of it. I’ll be bound she doemH know 
of it. Tbore's sfirnething about this letter—I don’t know what 
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—but Bomething-^that anggeata that in all probability I 
abonldn’t have shown it to her. Humph! 1 am extremely 
eorry to say that, botwithfitanding the strictness of my prin- 
oipleSf circumstances seem to point to the fact that I've been 
going it. t 


Enter Lottie and TcprriE in the lonneis and dresKi (hey wore 

in Act I, 

Lot Oh, Mr. Foggerty I 

Fog, Lottie! Tottie! I’m delighted to see you. Pm delighted 
to find that you're not Spiffed out. 

Tot Not Spiffed out ? Ob, but we flatter ourselves 
that we are spiffed out; a( all events, we’ve got our best 
dresses on. 

Lot 1 should think so; on this day of all others. 

Fog. Of course; but I didn’t mean that. Never mind, 
{Aeide.) Now, by a judicious course of pumping, 1 shall 
find out exactly how I’m situated. {Alwd.) Well, what 
is it? 

Tot A lady has sent this up (giving card), and says she 
must see you at once. 

Fog. (looking at card). Malvina de Vere! I don’t know 
Malvina de Vere. 

Lot. Oh, that’s nonsense. She says you are her dearest 
friend. 

Fog. Oh, absurd! 

Lot. Well, that’s what she saye. 

Fog. The deuce she does! (Aside.) Now, this must be 
some one whom 1 should have known, if I hadn’t known Spiff 
—some one, in fimt, who’s been Spiffed out. This is awkward. 
1 wonder if Jenny knows of this ? (Aloud.) By-the>by, where 
is Jenny ? 

Jjot. Jenny? Oh, she’s upstairs, poor girl. 

Fog. (aside). “Poor girl?” Why “poor girl,” I wonder? 
(Aloud.) Ah, poor girl! How is she by this time? 

Tot. Oh, pretty well. 

Fog. Pre% well? Not very well? 

Tid. Why, you can hardly expect her to bo very well, on this 
day of all others. 

*Fog. Naturally. (Aside.) 1 wonder what day of all others 
this is? 

Lot. But still she is as well as can be expected. 

Foa. As well as — — (Aside.) I see where I am now. 
Pve been married some time, and—1 wonder if itb a boy or 
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a nfll It would be ridiculous to ask. Fll go and tea her. 
(doing,) 

Tot, Where are you going? 

Ftfg, Going ? Why, to see Jenny, of course. 

Tot, Oh, you can't possibly see Aer, she's d?eBsing. 

Fog. Well, what of that? 

Lot, Upon my word, Mr. Foggerty, 

Tot, Tou can't go up to her; you muk really wait till she 
comes down. 

Fog, Oh, she is welt enough to come down, is she ? 

Lot, What a question; and on this day of all others t Of 
course she is. 

Fog, Exactly; on this day of all others. (Atide), What 
does she mean by “ this day of all others ’* ? 

Tot, It’s a day I never expected to see. 

Fog, Didn’t you? Bless me, 1 knew all about it from the 
first. 

Lot. When one thinks of all the circumstances of the case, 
one sees how true it is that truth is stranger than fiction. 

Tot Oh, what a novel it would make I Only think. The 
young and penniless apothecary who had never known what 
love was— 

Xot. M'he wholesale cheesemonger’s daughter— 

Tot, Their meeting—the dawn of love in the apothecary’s 
heart— 

Lot The opposition of the cruel and mercenary parent— 

Tot, Her determination to wed the apothecary at all 
hazards— 

Lot Everything at a dead lock 1 Then the discovery of the 
p:ll— 

Tot At midnight— 

Lot Its sudden renown— 

Tot The pill in everybody’s mouth— 

Lot Stu{Mndous fortune realized by the inventor in no 
time. All opposition removed, and they’re to be married 
to-day I 

Fog. (who ha§ been looking from one to the other m bewildered 
wondjsrmmJt during (his dimogue). To-day 1 

Xof. Of course 1 The successful young apothecary and the 
cheesemonger’s lovely daughter are to be united to-day. 

Fog, (aside). To-day! (Aloud.) But 1 thought you said 
she was as well as could be expected ? 

Jjot Well, so I did, and so she is. 

7\>t Bless the man, she’s nervous and excited, of cotirse, bat 
■faie^f not too ill to be married. 
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Lot, I fliould think not, indeed; one must be bad for ifitUI 
, [^Exeunt Lottie and Tottib, laughing. 

Fog, Then I'm not married after ail, and, what*8 more, Tm to 
be married to-day i Why, of course, here’s the wedding* 
bouquet? I soG it all now. I’ve invented a pill, the pill’s 
takun—I’m a man of fortune—and the wedding is to take 
place from my house. Why, with a little tact—a little judicious 
pumping—how easV it all is. By-the-by, I wonder where I 
live? (Looks out of window.) Harley Street! Of course it's 
Harley Street. A man who invents a successful pill always 
does live in Harley Street! But this lady—my dearest friend 
on earth. That’s awkward—on one’s wedding-day. I can’t 
imagine anything more awkward—on one’s wedding-day. Does 
Jenny know of this ? I’U be bound Jenny does not know of 
this. There’s something about this lady’s method—I don’t 
know what—that convinces me that 1 shouldn’t have told Jenny 
anything about her. Foggerty, my boy, I’m extremely sorry 
to say that circumstances point to the fact that you’ve been 
going it 1 

Enter Miss de Verb. She is a tallf stately lady of middle age 
and tragical demeanour. She stands at the door for a 
moment—gazes at him melodramatically—then rushes to 
his arms. 

Miss de V, Frederick! At last! at last! {Qazes at him 
fondly.) 

Fog. (aside). She’s a bosom friend—no doubt about that\ 
(Aloudf and much embarrassed.) I—a—have much pleasure 
in- 

Miss de V. Don’t speak, not yet (gazing at him), not yet, 
I entreat you! I^et me drink you in! 

Fog. Certainly. Be so obliging as to say when you’ve had 
enough. 

Miss de V. There—I’m satisfied. 

Fog. (aside). I wish I was. 

Miss de V. Now speak to me! Oh! my love I My tender, 
tender love 1 Speak to me as you used to s|>eak to me—call me 
by the name by which you used to call me! 

Fog. Keally- (Aside.) By George, I have been going it! 

Miss de y. The old, old name—the pet name of so many 
liappy memories—uh, call me by it, call me by it 1 

Fog. Certainly; 1— (refers to visiting card) 1 believe 1 have 
the—a—pleasure of addressing Miss de Vere? 

Miss de V, Miss de Vere I (Drawing herself hack in great 
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Miss de Vere? Why, wbat means this? Why 
this extraordinary coolness, why this chilliag formality—and 
on this day of all others ? 

Fog, I bog your pardon, but you took me so completely by 
surprise. ^ 

Miss ds V, By surpiiso? Have you forgotten my note, and 
your reply to it ? Bead it, sir, read it. (fiivss him a note.) 

Fog. With very great pleasure. (Asiae.) Now I shall find 
out that infernal pet name. (Beads.) **MyowD.*' That's all. 
{Disappointed.) I hate a fellow who calls a girl *' bis own." 
{Reaw.) “ I recognize the propriety of your scruples in the par¬ 
ticularly delicate relation in which we stand towards each other. 
But I implore you to come and see me to-morrow morning, 
nevertheless.” There, you see it says ” to-nunrow morning." 

Jtfiss de V. This is to-morrow morning. 

Fog, Nonsense, that can't bo, that’s ridiculous. {Refers to 
note.) Oh, I see, it was dated yesterday, 

jifm de V. And now, sir, before I proceed to that extreme 
measure to which I have l^en unhappily so frequently com¬ 
pelled to resort, perhaps you will be so good as to explain and 
satisfactorily account for the extraordinary coldness of your 
reception. 

Irog. My coldness ? Oh, that was my scrupulous regard for 
the respect due to you in the particularly delicate relation in 
which we stand to one another. 

Jdiss de V. It was? 

Fog. It was. Miss de Yere, I find it hard, very hard to con¬ 
tinue this assumption of indifference to you; but I am proud— 
1 am prottd to say, that my better man is triumphant. 

Mia (fe Y. I see! I understand it all 1 

Fog. {aside). Then, by George, you’ve the advantage 
of mel 

Mia de V, You will forgive the undeserved reproaches with 
which in my jealous madness 1 dared to assail you ? 

Fog. Say no more about them—they are pardoned. 

Mia de V. Why, what a mad fool was I! 

Fog. You were—I mean no—not at all. (Aside.) I wish 
she’d go. 

Mia de V. But 1 have been so often the Tictim of heartless 
and systematic treachery I 

Fog. Have you ? 

Mia de V. Why, you know I have. 

Fog, So I do—of course—I know you have I Poor girl, poor 
glrll When I think of your sad story— 

Mia de V, Ahl it is a sad story 1 
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Foa. 1 know it is. (Aiide,') Thafn a sad story t (Aloud,) 
But, bless me, itjfs eleren o’clock, and IVe a most important 
eogAgement in half an hour, and I*m not dressed. Will you 
excuse me ? 

Mt$8 de V. Olf, by all means. 

Fog, I suppose my drossing^room’s upstairs? 

Mi88 de V. Ileally, Mr. Foggerty, 1 don’t know where your 
dressing-room is! 

Fog, No, of course not. How should you? 

Mi88 de V, Exactly. How should 1? But won’t you say 
farewell to me before you go ? 

Fog. With great pleasure. But, at the same time, in 
accordance with the pledge contain^ in that letter, I must 
firmly resist the temptatmn to address you by that old pet 
name of happy memories, until the relations between us have 
become more indelicate—that is to say, loss delicate than they 
are. 

Mm de V, It is nobly spoken; it is like your heroic self. 
But you are anxious, are you not? Ton do bum with a 
feverish anxiety to hear the word that is to be spoken this 
afternoon ? 

Fog. Miss de Vere, I assure you, on the honour of a 
Lancashire Foggerty, that 1 am tormented with a fidgety 
anxiety on an infinite number of topics, and on that among 
others 1 Good morning. IBxit, 

Mm de V, He is gone! How strange and incoherent his 
manner—how wild and flighty bis eye I Oh, mercy on me 1 
can it be that he, too, is false to me? Can it 1 m that 1 shall be 
once more driven to resort to the last and hated means of 
yiudicating my rights? No, no—I’ll not believe it—and yet— 
(^88 breakfast in back room.) Why, what is this ? By the 
God of Treachery it is a wedding-feast 1 Whose? Oh, im¬ 
possible! and yet, his strange embarrassment—his evasive 
hesitation! Oh, misery—oh, misery, if it should be I Why, 
what a cursed thing am I? What have I done that this blight 
should fall on mo wherever I go? Why does Infidelity dog 
my path, while the serpent Treachery lifts his head on high 
and hisses forth a loud ha I ha 1 Ob, ye Fate-hags three; 
soul torturers, my defiance to ye all! The fight is iMtwixt ye 
and me, and I am not made of the stuff that yields. 


Enter Jenny in taedding^resa, aa in Act I. 


Jenny, Thera^ I think I look lovely t (5m Miss db Yibb.) 
Aladyf 
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Aftu (fo V, (oiAkt mih emoiton). It is the bride! Down, 
down, my heart! {Aloud,') Fear not, pretty one; I am but 
Malvina de Yore—very sorrowful lady. * 

Jenny. 1 am sorry you are sorrowful. 

Min de V, (with an effort). And you—you are the btido in 
whose honour these festive preparations have been mode ? 

Jenny (eiyhiny). Yes, I’m to bo married to-day. How do 
you like my dress ? * 

Min de V, liyg very well—it is very well. (Aside.) How 
my heart throbs 1 Down, little one; I must appear calm, and 
1 cannot do so while you bent so rapidly. (Aloud.) You— 
you are about to be married to Mr. Foggerty ? 

Jenny. To Mr. Foggerty ? Oh dear, no! What could have 
put suoh an idea into your head? , 

Mus de V. You are not going to marry Mr. Foggerty ? 

Jenny. Assuredly not! He is my husband’s best man. 

Miss de V. (rdieved). It is well—it is very well 1 (Aside.) 
Little heart, you hear? 

Jenny. You seem agitated I Gan t offer you anything ? 

Min de V. I am agitated, young bride. I—I can never gaze 
upon a wedding garb without remembering that I, who am a 
simple maiden still, might, but for man’s perfidy, have been, 
ere this, a grandmamma. 

Jenny. Have they been deceiving you ? 

Miss de V, Deceiving me? Eighteen times have I stood 
dauntlessly at matrimony’s verge. Eighteen times my coward 
victim—that is to say, my betrothed—has quailed and fled! 
He, man in name, blanched at the very danger that 1 
courted. 

Jenny, That’s so like them! And you, what did you do? 

Min de V. 1 took the only course that open to me lay. 
Eighteen times I offered up my bleeding heart a sacrifice at 
Themis’ sympathetic shrine. Eighteen times did 1 lay bare 
its holiest workings, and call on all to come and gaze upon 
its palpitating pulp. And in each case I recovered substantial 

Jenny. You did nobly! And tbe nineteenth ? 

Min de V, His fate is yet uncertain. For many months 
have X lost sight of him. Yet have I heard within tbe last 
few weeks that he is also false and seeks another bride. 

Jenny. Ob, poor lady I 

Min de V. It matters little—^there’s a twentieth in the 
field, whose exquisitively sensitive reprd for my most difficult 
and delicate position falls scarcely sWt of the phenomenal; 
but, ere I yidd me to his ardent prayers, I must in honour 
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satisfy myself that my nineteenth is falsi. This afternoon the 
problem will be solved. 

Jenny. My bea/t bleeds for you, sad and gentle lady. But 
whither go you now ? 

Mm de V. I i^arce can say I To wander up and down and 
to and fro, restless as a caged panther in his den, until the 
double-barrelled news is brought that 1 am free to love and 
bring toy action t • 

Jenny. Nay, but I’ll not consign you to the mercies of the 
inhospitable street. This is nty house, or shortly will be so; 
pray rest you Jiere, and when the solemn ceremony is over, we 
pray you join our merry-making, and iu wild delirium of the 
oreaktast forget the harrowing trouble at your heart. 

Mm de V. I thank you, maiden, for your sympathy. I’ll 
not refuse the shelter that j^ou proffer. 

Jenny, You’ll find my boudoir on the two-pair-back. So, 
for the nonce, farewell! May justice pour her bum upon your 
heart! 

MUb de V. She has, my dear, in every other case, and, doubt¬ 
less, will in this. Once more, farewell. {Exit. 

Jenny (looking after her'). Pour lady, with what a touching 
dignity she bears her many disappointments I Her sad, sad 
tale touches me to the heart, for i, too, have loved, but vainly. 
Oh, how I loved him—and he knew it not! But there—I may 
not think of him —henceforth 1 may think only of my Theo¬ 
dore 1 


Enter Walkixshaw. 

Wal. Jenny! my own! at last—at last my own 1 

Jenny. Oh, Theodore—indifferent to me in all else, but 
Interesting to me inasmuch as 1 am the only woman who ever 
kindled the fire of love within your heart, be true to me, be 
true to me! 

Wal. Be true to you? While life lasts! 

Jenny. Aud you do love me ? 

Wal. Love you? Haven’t I settled tlie pill upon you? 

Jenny. Yes, yes; you have been most generous. 1 am the 
only one; am 1 not? 

nw. The only one, in truth. 

Jenny. And you have never known the throb of love? 

11 oZ. Until you taught it mo I 

^ Jenny. It is something; nay, it is much. For you, my 
Theodore, I have no love, nor have J ever told you that 1 had: 
but I esteem you, Theodore, I respect you, 

Wal, Oh, rapture 1 But you are saiL 
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Jenny. Oh, TheodorS, a lady has been here, such a sad, sad 
lady! BO tearful yet so calm—so calm and yet so woebegone--* 
80 woebegone and yet so dignified 1 Eight^ii times biM that 
poor lady been thrown over. 

Wail. Thrown over whore ? ^ 

Jenny. And even now she has renson to believe that the 
nineteenth is trifling with her feelings I 

Wal. (in great terror). Bless my soul. What's her name? 

Jenny. Her very nemo is Poetry and Sonl! 

Will. Oh, then, I don't know her. (Much relieved.) It 
sounds like a firm. 

Jenny. She is called Malvina de Vere. 

Wed. (horrijied — aside). It's she. If she finds mo at homo, 
she'll find me out. I'm ruined. (Aloud.) Where is she ? 

Jenny. Sobbing her heart out in Aie two-pair-back, 

Wal. In my house ? 

Jenny. In yours and mine. Poor tortured soul; sho waits a 
wire from her solicitor. 

WaZ. (much agitated). Jenny, I—I have heard of this lady. 
She—she is not altogether worthy of your sympathy- 

Jenny. What 111 How dare you, sir 1 

Wal. She—she lives on actions fur breach. She engages 
herself to an unsuspecting young man—makes herself inten- 
tioually unpleasant. Her lover can't stand her, and breaks it 
off—and she immediately brings an action. 

Jenny. Oh, shame on you to dare in my presence—in the 
presence of your wife tliat is to be—to palliate the conduct of 
a wretch who mnkes unpleasantness a ground for violating the 
troth that he has plighted 1 Ob, shame upon you—shame 
ujwn yon! 

Wal. But, Jeuny, I- 

Enter Foggertt dressed for wedding^ and sticking flower 

in buttonhole. 

Fog. There—that’s very nice. It's wonderful how a judi¬ 
ciously applied vegetable sets a man off. That'll do, 1 think. 
Now if I can only find some one who will give me a clue to—~ 
(Sees Walkikshaw), Walkinsbaw my wy, you here I 

Wal. Certainly I am. 

Fog. The very last man I expected to see, I give you my 
unadulterated word of honour! (Shaking h^ds enthusiastic 
cully.) 

Wl^. The last man ? 

Fog. The very last, I assure you. I'm more delighted than 
1 can tell youl 
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Woi, Why ? It's hardly likely that 1 should be absent on 
this day of all others! 

Fog, Well, it’s very friendly of you to say so. I won't forget 
it, Walkinshaw, depend upon it. Will you take anything? 
Do! Make youreslf at home, you know. This is Liberty Hidl. 
((Sees Jenny.) Jenny! at last! my own Jenny! Why, how 

sui)erb you look, and to think that in half an hour- (jTtsses 

her.) 

Jenny (jturprised). Mr. Foggerty! 

Fog. And now, tell me how you’ve been all this time—^and 
what you’ve bccu doing—and, in short, tell me all about it. 

«/en« 2 /. All about what? (^He Jcima her.) Don't! 

Fog. But I must—I’m so happy, so overpoweringly and 
BtufMiudbusly happy! her again—ahe riaea offended.) 

iVal. (aside), I wish Jenny wouldn’t let Foggerty kiss her 
so much; of course it’s all right, l^ecause they’ve known each 
other as children; but still I wish he wouldn’t do it! She 
doesn’t let me, and I don’t see why she should let him. 

[Foookbtv, w?io has been paying attention to Jenny 
during this, attempts to kiaa her, . 

Jenny. Mr. Foggerty, you mustn’t really. I’m astonished 
at you! 

Wal. lie's overdoing it; upon my 8o\il he is I 

Fog. Pooh, ]X)oh I nonsense; on this day of all others, 
(hisses her again), 

Wal, (aside). I can't stand this. (Alottd). I say, Foggerty, 
of course it’s all light. 1 know how you and Jenny are situated 
—but still I think—I thinle^ on this day of all others- 

Fog, (swprised). What do you mean ? 

Wal. There’s too much of it, my boy. I’d leave off if I were 
you—I would, indeed! 

Fog. No, you wouldn’t, Wnlkinshaw, you jealous dog! 

Poor devil, he hasn’t got over his attachment to her yet, and it 
is rather rough on him. 

Wal. Kissing her under my very nose- 

Fog. Not under your very nose—under her very nose. Hal 
ha! But, don’t distress yourself, it shan’t occur again. 

Wai. You're overdoing it, my boy. 

Fog, Well, perhaps I am. 

Wm. I'm sure you are. 

Fog, I agree with you—it's not delicate. 

Wal. It’s d—d indelicate. 

Fog. Tes, on this day of all others! 

Wal. Exactly; on this day of all others! 

Fog. Then say no moi;^ about it. Take one yonrsdC 
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Wed. Ob, «*e*re lo no hurry; 100 can wait* 

Jenny (»i$hing), Ab, yes, we can wait I , 

Fog. The deuce you can ? 

Wol. Yes; ;|ruu see weVe plenty of time before ns. 

Jmny {stghtng). Plenty 1 • 

Fog. (aside). Plenty of time before them? Now, wbai do 
they mean by ihat f 

Wed. Well, it*8 about time wo were off. Let's see, are we 
all here? There's Uncle Fogle and Aunt Bogle for the first 
carriage, and Lottie and Tottie, and Walker and Balker, and 
your papa and my mamma—and—yea, wo're quite complete. 
I'll get them all packed off, and then come back for you. 

[Exit Walkikshaw. 

Fog. Jenny, 1 don't like Walkinghaw's manner. 

Jenny. His manner is unfortunate, but you mustn't be too 
hard on him; he's neryous and agitated. 

Fog. 1 can understand that; but still I don't like it, Jenny, 
1 don't like it. 

Jenny. Oh, you must make allowance for him, and on this 
day of all others. 

Fog. Well, poor deyil, 1 suppose he's more to bo pitied than 
blamed. 

Jenny. Pitied I Well, I'm sure. 

E'og. Yes, pitied. Now, Jenny, it's no use affecting surprise. 
I can see as far through a millstone os most people, and, mark 
my words, that man's in love with you. 

Jenny. Of course he is! 

Fog. Ob, you’ve noticed it? 

Jenny (surprised). Noticed it? Why, of course I’ve 
noticed it! 

Fog. Then I say he's rery much to be pitied—ho has a 
dismal prospect before him. 

Jenny, Upon my word, Mr. Foggerty I 

Fog. Life a blank, every hope crushed, every fond illusion 
wiped out, nothing before him but a melancholy prime, a 
blighted sere-and-yellow, and a solitary and desolate old age. 
Poor Walkinshaw! 

Jenny. How dare you say these things to me ? 

Fog. £h? 

Jenny. 1 say how dare you t Prom this moment I devote 
mysell^ heart and soul, to his happiness; it shall be my only 
care, my only thought! 

Fog. The devil yon vdll t 

Jenny^ 1 will, 1 swear it I It will be my daty, and my duty 
I will ml 

UL 6 
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Rog, It seems to me that you take an exceedingly oompre- 
bensive Tiew of your duty t Look here, Jenny; let’s nnderstand 
one anotiier. hy her, puts his arm round her vmiet,) 1 

know you’re as good a girl os ever stepped. Still — 

Jenny. Frederick—Mr, Foggerty—you mustn’t 1 

Fog, Mustn’t what ? 

Jenny, Put your arm round my waist. 

Fog. Well, it is round your waist. 

Jenny (struggling'). But I say you mustn’t. 

Fog. Why not? Walkinshaw can’t see. 

Jenny. That has nothing to do with it. I won’t allow it, 
because it’s not right-on this day of ail others I 

Fog. Indeed? 1 should have thought if ever there was a 
day on which 1 might he permitted to take such an innocent 
freedom, this day of all others is the day. 

Jenny (crying). How dare you say such things to me 1 It is 
most unkind to me, and most unfair to your friend. 

F>g. My friend? Oh, Walkinshaw 1 1 tell you he can't see. 

Jenny. I don’t care, it’s most unfair to him. 

Fog. It seems to me you’ve a remarkably tender regard fur 
Walkinshaw’s feelings! 

Jenny, Certainly I have. As you know, I don’t pretend 
that I love him. 

Fog, Well, I should hope not! 

Jenny. 1 mean as a wife is expected to love her husband. 

Fog. Yes, that’s what /mean! 

Jenny. Yet I have a sincere regard for him, and, be assured 
of this, 1 shall always respect his privileges. 

Fog. Ui»on my word, ma’am, situated as I am- 

Jenny. Yes, I know; you were my childhood’s friend; but 
that only makes it all the more dreadful, and sincerely as 1 
esteem you, 1 must tell you at once that if ever you presume 
to attempt the slightest, very slightest, familiarity with me, 
except in Mr. Walkinshaw’s presence, I shall give directions 
that you are never to be admitted into the house again 1 

Fog. (utterly aghast). But, Jenny, listen for one moment. 

Jenny, It’s useless, Frederick. It’s best to begin as we 
mean to go on. 

Fog. Oh 1 Don’t you think you’d better marry Walkinshaw 
jat once ? 

^ Jenny. Yes, we shall be too late if wo don’t start very soon. 

Fog. (Jurirms). I say, don’t you think you’d better marry 
Walkinshaw— Walkimhaw’—nl once ? 

Jenny, 1 say yest 1 do. 1 can’t imagine what’s detaining 
biuL 
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(TbvwUdtred^. Jeonyf Jenny! {Suddenly^ Oreat 
Heairene I (Sprvngi horrific io hU * 

Jenny, What*8 the matter? You are ill—some water— 
quick—quick. . ^ 

Fog, (geLsping), Jenny—attend to roe! Am I to understand 
that you are really—going—to—marry Walkinshaw ? 

[During tni$ she has loosened his^necktiOf and dabbed a 
ivet handkerchief on his temples, as he leans tottering 
against a table, 

Jenny. How can you ask such a ridiculous question ? 
jPcy. No, but are you? Answer me, yes or no. Are you? 
Jenny, Am I ? You know 1 am. 

Fog. You are? (^Overpowered.') 

Jenny. Of course ; don’t be absiftrd. 

Fog. (wildly'). But don’t marry him! For Heaven’s sake 
don’t marry him I Jenny, you shan’t, you can’t I I won’t 
stand by and see it done! Ob, Jenny, Jenny, whom 1 love so 
deeply I (Sobbing.) 

Jtnny, Mr. Foggerty, you amaze me! 

Fog. (surprised). Amaze you ? Why, you know I love you 1 
Jenny. 1 ? Indeed, I know nothing of the kind t 
Fog, Why, I’ve told you over and over again I 
Jenny. You have told me so? Never! 

Fog. How can you say that ? Didn’t I propose, and didn’t 
you accept me, and weren’t we engaged, and—stop. No, no. 
(Aside.) I’m mixing it all up again I 
Jenny (in blank astonishment). Oh, you must have dreamt 
all this! 


Fog. Exactly, that’s it. 1 must have dreamt it. But did t 
never tell you that I loved you ? 

Jenny (weeping). Oh no, no, no. Why didn’t you? Why 
didn’t you ? 

Fog. I don’t know. I—I suppose 1 forgot to mention it. 

Jenny (wildly). Oh, if 1 h^ only known—if 1 bad only 
known I 

Fog. (eaoeitedfy). Then—you loved me ? 

Jenny (horrified). What have I said ? 

Fog. You did I You do? You can’t deny it! You shan’t 
deny it 1 You loved me, madly, passionately—^bow could you 
help it? 

Jenny, Frederick—in mercy spare me! It is cruel, cruel to 
say Buch things to me, just as 1 am on the point of marrying 
another man 1 

Fog. But marry another man! He's imWbfthv of 

you—^Tm not I I'love you desperately—he doesn’t f 1*11 do so 
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all my life—4ie won’t! He can live without you—oan’tl 
I thaU go mad df you don’t have me—^be shan’t! Tell 
Walkinshaw to go and Lang himself—he won’t mind—he’s 
a good-natured fellow, and he’ll do it, if you say it’s 
for me, 

Jenny, Impossible I 1 could not tell him to go and do that. 
Oh, it 18 too late—^tpo late I Oh, Frederick, why, to/iy didn’t 
you tell me this before? 

Fog. (wildfy). I don’t know I There’s my difficulty I Situated 
as I am, it’s impossible to say. 1 thought I hail. But it 
seems 1 hadn’t. No doubt there’s a reason for it if one only 
knew what it was—but one don’t! I hope Fin clear? 

Jenny (drying her eyes). Not very, but any way it is too 
late now. Tlie clergyman is at this moment waiting impatiently 
to unite me to Theodore Walkinshaw. I regard him with a 
wondering respect os one whoso heart had never throbbeil with 
love until 1 taught it to. But hve him ? No I 1 do not love 
him 1 After what you have elicited from me it would be worse 
than affectation to deny tliat my heart has long been yours, 
and, but for your unaccountable silence, we might have been 
haftpy. As it is, Frederick, wo must never, never meet again. 
1 embark on my married life with a bruised and broken heart. 
Farewell, for over! [Exit Jekkt. 

Fog. (wildly). Jenny, Jenny, come back 1 Gone, gone from 
mo for ever! To be knitted to Walkinshaw; and the poor 
child is fond of me, has been for years, ever since we were 
children! What was 1 about not to have seen it? Why 
didn’t I toll her 1 adored her ? That’s just where it is I 1 
don’t know I I haven’t the ghost of an idea! 1 see it all 
now 1 ' If 1 had never known Spiff, 1 should never have bolted 
from her to Jenny—never have interfered with Walkinshaw, 
whose courtship would have gone on swimmingly, and culmi¬ 
nated in matrimony, as it’s going to do to-day. And all this 
heart-breaking misery, this preposterous coupling of ill-assorted 
souls, this whirling chaos of discordant sympathies, is the con* 
sequence of the ill-omened matrimonial arrangements of Oqlonel 
Oiupepper’s favourite dog’s father I 

^Throws himtdf on eofa.^ and hwries hU head in ptZfout. 

Enter Walkinshaw and Old Talbot.) 

Tat, Come, come, are wa all ready? Thau let’s be off* 
Where’s Foggerty ? 

TTo/. Foggerty ? Oh, here he is,' on the sofa. 

TWt What’s the matter with him I Iw*t he well f 
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TYal, (atide to Talbot). Well, the fact is, I lost my temper 
with him just now, and it’s upflet him, l^t Til mi&e it all 
riffbt. ((?oes io him), Foggerty, my boy, come, come, cheer up^ 
1 didn't mean to speak unkindly to yon; but really——^ 

Yog, {without turning round). Oh, go, 6ir,tigo I 

TTal. Come, come, ho reasonable, if you caught a fellow 
kiting the girl you loved —what would yon do ? 

Fog. (wiMly), What would 1 do ? ShRsll I show you what 
I would do? rd fly at him. llius! {Flying at Walkinshaw.) 
l*d shake him—thusl (Shaking him v^milyf and driving him 
down to proscenium.) l*d throttle him—thus I (Knocks him 
about wildly, Walkinbhaw guite limp and helpless in his 
lands.) rd say, “Give her back to me you traitor 1 You 
double-dyed villian! You slayer, of hopes! You assassin of 
hearts I ’* There I {Flinging him violently on Uw stage.) That's 
what rd do t 

Wad. {all of a heap and brmthhss on the floor, and much dis¬ 
ordered tn dress), 1 see, thank you! I—1 think you would be 
justified. 

Tal. Dear! dear I (Edmng WadMnshaw up, and re-arranging 
his hair and cravat.) Foggerty, this is not pretty behaviour 
towards a bridegroom on his wedding-day 1 

Fog. Pretty behaviour! And you, iuramous old traitor. 
Would you like to see what I would do to a scheming father 
who first gives me his daughter and then hands her over to 
somebody else. {Shaking him violently.) 

Tal. (^wddered). It would be interesting, of coivse. Perhaps 
if you illustrated on Walkinshaw 1 should see it better than if 
you did it to me. 

(All three with their costumes and hair very much dis¬ 
arranged. 

Fog. Walkinshaw 1 After all 1 have done for him, to rob me 
of the only girl 1 ever loved 1 

Tal, You loved my girl ? 

Wad. Did you love Jenny? 

Fog. {sarcofdicaily). Did I love Jenny? Do you think I 
ahould have been engaged to her if I hadn't? 

Tad. Engaged to her] 

Fog. Engaged to her? Yest Oh. I forgot; that's all been 
siutfea out 1 I've been mixing again 1 

Tad. Upon my soul 1 thinx you havel And pretty freely 
tool 

Fog. There, don't m!nd me; don’t take any notice of what 
1 say] Give me aia, or 1 shall choke 1 LStagmprs on ig 
hakony.) 
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iToZ. and Wal. (togeGier), I say, dossu't'it strike you—* 

Tal, I beg your pardon— 

Wal, 1 beg your£ 

Tal, After you I 
Wal. Not at alU 

Tal. I was going to say, docsn^t it strike you that thersfa 
something very incoherent in Foggerty’s manner ? 

Wal. The very tiling I was going to say to you I 
Tal. Mark my words; ho*s mad 1 
Wal. Staring mad! 

Tal. It*s an awful thing 1 
Wal. Appalling! 

Tal. Glass of wine ? 

Wal. With pleasure I (TAet/ taSet wine together.) 

Enter Jenny. 

Jenny. Stop! 

Tal. But we can*t be always stopping^what’s the matter 
now ? 

Jenny. This wedding—it must not take place! 

Tal and WaJ. (together). Mustn’t take place. 

Wal. Jenny, what in the world do you mean? 

Jenny, Stand off,sir! Do not dare to approach me! I regard 
you with contempt and loathing unutterable. 

Tal. and Wal. (together). Jenny! 

Jenny. Approach me not, 1 say! You have trifled with 
my most sacred feelings! You have outraged my tenderest 
sensibilities. I regard you as a snaky and systematic serpent— 
and thus—and thus—I extricate myself from your slimy toils* 
( Teare licenee.) 

Tal. Oh, Jenny, Jenny, this is not pretty behaviour to your 
husband on his w^ding-day! 

Jenny. Pretty behaviour! Do you know that man! 

Tal. Know him ? Yea, very well! 

Jenny. You know his smooth and plausible outside—but his 
inside-^o you know that f 

Tal. Beally, my dear, I’m not his medical attendant; but 
what has be done ? 

Jenny. Unhinged and unstrung by the prospects of. the 
Approaching ceremony, 1 sought just now the congenial 
sympathy of the sad, sad lady on the second floor. As 1 
approached her room 1 saw the door ajar—she was in close 
communion with her solicitor. (Walkinbuaw mwh agitirted.) 
I heard his voice—and thus—and thus he spake: ^Coneoli 
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yourself, ob, sad, sad liidy, for we have evidence that Welkin* 
shew—the fickle, fluttering, faicliless Wslkinshaw—is on the 
eve of tnarridge to another 1” It was enoi^h—too mnch^I 
cared to hear no more 1 

Ted, Dear me, Walkinshaw, I am Burprisod^t you I 

Wal, But, Jenny, hear me. 

Jenny. I will bear nothing. It is enough for me that you 
have loved. Henceforward to me you «are as one that is 
ileod! You are an obliterated po8tage*stamp~not tho less 
obliterated because the die has been wielded by an unworthy 
hand. Happily, Truth, Honour, Kectitude, Morality, Pro¬ 
priety, Benevolence, Veneration, and First Love are on the 
micony. They meet in Frederick, and to him I confide 
my heart! 


Foooerty enters from balcony. 

Fog. Jenny I I was sure you would 1 I was sure that 
when you came to think it over you couldn’t help iL But, 
Walkinshaw ? 

Jenny. Ho is dead. 

Fog. That’s very sudden. 

Jenny. He is dead to me. He lives to drag on a miserable 
existence, as a depressed and degraded monster. 

Fog. I’m shocked at you, Walkinshaw! 

li^a/. Miss Talbot, I cannot struggle against your determina¬ 
tion. I know that when you say you will not marry me you 
mean it! 

Fog. She did last time. 

Toil. Eh? 

Fo(j. Oh, nothing, nothing. 

Wal. I have only to ask that in memory of what I once was 
to you, you will keep my unhappy secret, and not subject mo 
to the hideous consequences of an exjmsure. 

Jenny. Sir, you deserve no mercy; but I am merciful. Your 
id\ameful secret is safe with me. 

Fog. Walkinshaw, Pm at a loss for words in which to 
express definitely my sense of your infamous conduct, because 
I am not at present acquainted with the nature of your 
offence. 

Tai. But, Jenny, you can’t mniry this man<—he’s mad! He 
can’t contract matrimony—it would be illegal! 

Jenny. They say you are mad, my ownT Is it because you 
have never loved before ? 

Foy. Heed them not. They mistake the deopondlng attain 
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ings of t GFoahed heart for the maniaca] ravings of an tiflseated 
brain I , 

[U>'oi/E Fogle and Talbot both about to tpeah ol 
once. 

Tad. I beg you»T>ardon. 

Fogle. I beg yoiira. 

Tal. Not at dl. 

Fogle Go on. • 

Tal. 1 was going to aay that we must get a Commission u 
ait on him. 

Fogle. Just*what I was going to say* 

Tal. lt*8 a pitiable circumstance* 

Fogle. Horrible t 

T(U, Deplorable) . 

Fogle. Disastrous! 

Tal. Glass of wine ? 

Fogle. With pleasure. (Tkeg drink together.) 

Jenny {coming down with Foo). My own, own love t Mine* 
and only mine 1 Ob, tell me again you, at least, have never 
loved before 1 

Fog. Never! Often have 1 lain awoke at night wondering 
what manner of thing this love of which 1 had heard so much 
might be, and now the sun has risen on my darkness, and ail 
seems clear as summer noon I 

Jenny. My love! Oh, this is ecstasy! 

[During thiij Talbot and Walkinshaw and others, 
have been warily approaching Jenny and Fog- 
OERTY. Tai.dot and Walkeb seize Jenny, while 
Walkinshaw, Uncle Fogle, and Balkeb seize 
Foggerty. 2he lovers are tom asunder. 

Fog. Unhand me, villains 1 

Jenny. Frederick, my own! They are taking me from you! 

Fog. Cowards 1 Thus and thus do 1 deal with ye! 

[Throws them off. Jenny breads/rom Talbot. They 
rush to one another, and embrace. 

Jenny. Who shall separate us now? 1 am my own mistress) 

Fog. And mine) 

Fntei’ Miss db Yere. Jenny mslies to her, and dings round 
» her neck. Walkinshaw, seeing her, buries his head iss 
a newspaper to escape recognition. 

' Miss de V. Frederick, rejoice with me! The news, the great 
and glorious Udings, have arrived 1 My faithless lover is on 
the point of marriage with another^ and 1 am at laat free to 
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ace^ Uiose professions of aflection witii whiok for the last 
iw^e montlis you have so eloquently pleaded, for my hand t 
[JbsmY reoot7f in htrrw from her, Twhm and look$ 
at Foogertt, then faints in Talbot’s arms, Foo- 
OEBTT stands confused for a ntt/ment, then turns 
round, rushes wildly to balcony at the hack of thi 
stage, and leaps out into the street. The others rush 
after him to stop him, hut they are too late. Miss 
DB Vebb faints in the anus of Walkinshaw, 
whose head is still wrapped up ta a newspaper, 
Ficture, 


ACT III. 

Scene. —Parlour in Walkinbuaw's house, night. Lamps lit. 
The general arrangement of the scene is the same as the 
scene of Talbot's house in Act I, Walkiksuaw and 
Talbot discovered, 

Wal, This is a dismal night, to what was to have been a 
fellow’s wedding-day. 

Tal, It might bo more cheerful. Bat take heart, be sanguine. 
Perhaps you and Jenny would not have gut on. You’re nut 
a very nice man, you know. 

Wal, No, 1 know I’m not, but it’s rather hard that my 
having been once engaged to Malvina de Yere should cause 
Jenny to break off with me at the last moment. And for 
Foggerty, who has also fallen into that middle-aged harpy’s 
toils. 

Tad, Don’t mind Foggerty. Jenny won’t have him now. 
1 hare got evidence that he is stark, staring mad, and, between 
ourselves, 1 have applied for a Commission de lunatko to sit 
on him at once. I am going to make the appointment now* 

Wal, Hadn’t you better wait till he comes baok ? 

Tal, Hasn’t he come back ? 

Wad, No, it’s eight hours since he took his leap from the 
balcony, and nobody has seen him since. 

Ted, Dear mel 1 don’t think he could have hurt himself 
seriously, for I saw him flying down the street, ten miles an 
hour with Malvina after him. (^Looking out of toindow,) Here 
he is; he has jumped out of a four-wheeler, which is tearing 
down the street at full ^[>eed. And there is another, four- 
wheeler tearing full speed after it. What can it mean t 
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Enter Foogehty exhausted. Drees muddy and disordered^ 

hair dishevelled. * He throws himsdf into a thair^ bnatldess. 

Fog. At last! Safe at last 

Wal. Why, wfccre have you beou ? 

Fog. Everywhere. 

Tal. You seem rather out of breath* 

Fog. 1 an), a little. * 

T^. A glass of wine ? 

Fog. With pleasure. {Helps himself to a gla» of sherry^ 
and dfinks.) 

Wal. And where is Malvina? 

Fog. I have given her the slip at last. When I left the 
house 1 bolted up Harley <Slreet. Malvina foliow'ed. 1 got 
into a cab; she got into another. 1 said, ** drive anywhere.** 
lie drove everywhere. I told him to drive like the devil. 
He drove like the devil. So did Malvina, llegent’s Park, 
Primrose Hill, Kentish Town, Holloway, BalPa Pond, Dalstou, 
Hackney, Old Ford, Bow, Whitechapel, London Bridge, South- 
wai'k. At Southwark my horse fainted; so did MalviDa*8. 
I jumped out—got another cab. So did Malvina. OH' again. 
Old Kent Koad, Peckham, Camberwell, Walworth, Kenniugton, 
Brixton, Ciapbam, Battersea, Wandsworth. At Wandsworth 
my horse fainted. So did Malvina’s. Jumped out, but no 
cab to be found. Bolted, on foot, followed by Malvina; ran 
through Putney, Barnes, Mortlake, Kew, Chiswick, Turnham 
Green, Shenheixi’s Bush, Kensal Green, Malvina after me. 
At Kensal Green 1 fainted; so did Malvina. Off again, through 
West bourne Park. At Westbourne Park 1 found a cab; so 
did Malvina. Off again; Maida Hill, Edgware Boad, St. John’s 
Wood, New Boad, Harley Street. As 1 pa-sseil the door, jumped 
out unobserved, and left my empty cab tearing on ten milea 
an hour, and Malvina after it. . 

2al. Aren’t you tired after your stroll ? 

Fog. A little. 

Tal. I am not surprised. Will you excuse me, I havb a 
business appointment. {Aside to Walkuhsuaw.) Don’t let 
him go; keep him here till 1 return. [^Exit Taldot. 

Wal, That is a very determined woman. 

Fog, A woman of singular strength of character. 

Wal. {anxioudy), you think there is any chance of her 
coming here ? 

Fog. Not the rerooteat. {Knock heard.) There she is, 

. Ww. Malvina here. She must not catch me. (Afonil.) 
Foggert j, you’ll keep my secret—^you’li not betray me r 
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Fog, Kot for worlds. 

WaL A thousand thanks* 1 will never ijk)rgot It (£l%a%es 
kii hand and eoetis,) 

Fog. 1 don’t know what your secret Is, but it*s quite safe 
with me. There she is—it’s no use, 1 can’Cgo any further, 
fairly run to earth! {Thrown himiolf into wair to right of 
•tage.) 

I 

Enter Malvina from 7^, hreathUee, and mtieh tunMedm 
SJie throws Iwi'sdf into a chair to left of stage. 

Fog. Good evening. 

Mai. Good evening. 

Fog^ London is a large city. 

Mat, Enormous. 

Fog. Capital cabs, though. 

Mai. Capital cabs. 

Fog. Didn’t 1 catch sight of you in Southwark this 
afternoon. 

Mai. Quite possible. 

Fog. I thought it was you. 

Mai. It was. Going to marry me ? 

Fog. No. 

JIfoZ. Don’t you love me ? 

Fog. Not that I am aware of. 

Mai. But you proposed to me. 

Fog. I have no recollection of it. 

il/a7. I have got it in writing over and over again. {Produces 
a huhdle of letters.) 

Fog. All those mine ? 

Mai. Every nian>jack of them. 

Fog. May I look at them ? 

Mai, Not exactly—a'nsn’t born yesterday. 

Fog. (aside). No, you certainly were not. 

Mai. You’re quite resolved ? 

Fog. Quite.' You must conquer this passion. I am sorry 
if I have encouraged hopes which are not destined to be 
realized; but, although I nave a sincere regard for you, I pan 
never be mom to you than a friend. 

MeU, 'iluft is your ultimatum ? 

Fog. That is my ultima!uin. 

Mm, Then again 1 have to resort to that dread expedient 
which a qrmpfttuetic country has provitVed for the unsuspecting 
victims of man’s designing villainy. Allow me. C0iim paper 
loFoac*»TY.) , 
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What*8 this ? 

1dm, It is a writ of summons at the suit of Malvina de ^ere» 
spinster, against Frederick Foggertj, bachelor, to recover 
damages for breach of promise to marr}*. 

Fog. Thank ]f9u. The damages, I see, are not stated. 

Mai. Not yet. True delicacy shrinks from placing matters 
of this quasi-sentimental character upon a mere business footing. 
I tbou^t it would be altogether more delicate if we could arrive 
at an estimate by a friendly calculation. 

Fog, Very thoughtful. 

Mai. lt*8 a pretty idea; I always do it. Now, let me see. 
First of all there is my distress of mind, and consequent wear 
and tear of personal beauty. 

Fog. Kot worth namings* Miss de Yere is, if possible, more 
lovely than ever. 

Mol, Yes, 1 know I am now; but oh I think, think of the 
anxious days and sleepless nights yet to come I 

Fog. To be sure. 

Idal. The worm in the bud— 

Fog. True; I forgot the worm in the bud. How long do yon 
think you will be before you get over it? 

Mai. It generally tokes about six weeks. 

Fug. That is not very long. 

Mai. Make it months if you like. 

Fog. Not for worlds. You think the worm will have had 
enough in six weeks? 

Mai. Oh, I think so. Six weeks at a guinea a day—forty- 
two guineas. 

Fog. Dear! 

Mai. 1 couldnH do it for less. 

Fog. {getting kts arm round her). Make it pounds, do. 

Mai. What a wheedling way you have! very well, pounds. 
Then there is the disappointment, the blackness of a desolate 
future. What shall we say for the disappointment? 

Fog. 1 shouldn’t put that at a high figure if 1 were you. I 
shouldn’t make a gc^ husband. 

Mol. ^litely). Oh, I won’t allow that for a moment. 

Fog. No, but indeed I shouldn’t. 

Mai. {insinuatingly). Not even such a wife as 1.? 

Fog. If anything could make a domestic man of me it wonld 
be the knowledge that I had a nice, snug, cosy creature like you 
waiting at home for me; but nothing could. 

Mai. I don’t think I could put the disappomiment at less 
than a hundred. 

A hundred! A hundred for aucb a good-far-nothing 
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•canw os 11 RidiculotiB I It*B absurd. You dou*t know wkat 
a ruffian I am. Fifty is the outside figure. • 

McU, Oh, Mr. Foggerty, you under-rate yourself, t don't 
think—stand up. (Bio stands up.) No, 1 couldn't put the 
disappointment at less than a hundred, 

Fcfj. Fifty I 
Afof. A hundred! 

Fog, Split the difference, and say seveilty-five. 

Mol. Very well; but it's a positive insult to you to put it 
so low. 

Fog, Don't mention it, I beg. 

Mai, Then we come to the publicity of the thing—the shame 
of having to lay bare in open court the holiest feelings of our 
imperfect nature. « 

F>g. Haven't you got used to that yet ¥ 

Mai. Used to it ? My dear Mr. Foggerty, believe me, that 
the agony of having to trot out one’s affections for the enter- 
tainment of a ribald public becomes more excruciating each 
time. On the whole, 1 cannot quote the publicity at a lower 
figure than five hundred. 

Fog. Four, 

Mol, Five. 

Fog, Split the difference, and say four hundred and fifty. 
Come, now, do, for me. 

Mai, It's ridiculously cheap; but I never'did in all my 
experience come across anybody with such coaxing ways. But 
^hen, there’s the trousseau. 

Fog, But that will do for next time. I suppose you have 
had the same trousseau in each case. 

Mol. Oh dear, no I Only the last four cases. I find that 
a trousseau only lasts out six engagements. You see, it gets 
handled and messed. And there’s the moth and change of 
lashioD. 1 usually reckon it at twenty-five per cent, off prime 
cost. Prime cost two hundred—twenty-five off that—one-fifty. 
Fog. How mpeh is that altogether ? 

Mai, Let's see. Six hundred and seventeen pounds. Then 
there are costs as between lawyer and client. 

Fog, Say six hundred, all told, and then—who knows-v 
perhaps we shall be engaged again. 

Mm. Oh, I couldn’t do it. First-class evidence, you know^ 
warm and fiowery letters—all in your own writing. 

Fog, Are they warm and flowery? 

Mai. Ridiculously eo. There'a poetry In some of them— 
your own. 

Fog, {aside). My ownl I wonder where X ffoi It firoml 
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(^AVdud^ But widt a moment, Jenny won't have me now. I 
really don’t see wHat is to prevent me marrying you. 

Mid. Nothing whatever, if you prefer that course J then there 
will only be the costs out of pocket. 

Fog. There’s ffie remains of a fine woman about you. 

Mai. I am generally known as the Splendid Buin. 

Fog. You are a spjendid ruin—a sprig or two of ivv and an 
owl under your arm and you would bo complete. My dear girl, 
if it is a question of paying six hundred pounds and costs, or 
marrying you, I’ll marry you. 

Mol. lou will? 

Fog, Certainly. 1 must have seen something in you, or I 
shouldn’t have proposed to you. 1 have no doubt you are a 
much more agreeable womah than you look. 

Mai. Surely, surely, you know how agreeable I am by this 
time. 

Fog. Yes—yes— no doubt; but—Malvina—-> 

Mai. Gdll me by the old pet name—the name of happy 
memories. 

Fog. Yes—that is just it—I don’t know what it was, 

Mai. (astonished). You don’t know what it was ? 

Fog. Malvina, I will be candid with you. A singular mis* 
fortune has overtaken me—my mind, perfectly keen and 
sound at the present moment, is a blank as regards everything 
that took place before this morning—my memory is quite 
gone. 

Mai. How remarkable I 

Fog. Odd, isn’t it V 

Mai. Then that accounts— 

Fog. For my not knowing that confounded pet name of happy 
memories, and fifty other things. Now, if you will undertake 
to tell me all about myself—who 1 am, what I am, where I am, 
and who and what everybody else is—and, in short, enable me 
to hold my position before the world without making an infernal 
fool of myself, 1*11 marry you out of gratitude. Now, is it a 
bargain? 

Mol. Is it a bargain? I rather think it is a bargain. But 
what an extraordinary state of things. 

Fog. Well, it is singular. I'll just run upstairs and make a 
^^^ange. You see what a state I am in after my run; and,then 
the sooner you post me up to this morning the better. 

Mid. 1 will; go, my love, and in the mean time I will diaw 
up a statement of facts for your information. FareWeU. 

Fog. Farewell. Don’t you think—p— 

Mat, Think what ? 
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That under the ciroumstancee I might venture to-*no~- 
better not. * [R^iU 

Jlial. At last, oh Fate, thou smilest on me ! There seems 
some prospect that that blighted bud, my heart, may blossom 
into wedded dignity. But who are these who Bl^k my solitude ? 

Enter TAUiOTf/(^lowfd hy Dootor Lord, Doctor Dobb, and 
Blogo, a rough euUen-lookiKg man, who keep* in the 
background, 

TaH, Gome in, gentlemen, pray. Be so good as to sit down. 
(/Sees Malvina.) Oh I the athletic lady. 1 beg your pardon, 
Mr. Foggerty- 

Med. Has sought the sacred precincts of his chamber, to 
make a certain change in his apparel. 

Tal. Oh! exactly, he has had a fatiguing afternoon. (Aside.) 
Dear me, this is awkward. 

Mai. i’ll not intrude upon yonr converse, sirs. I wait an 
interview with Frederick, and will, with your permission, 
gentlemen, attend his coming in the two-pair-back. 

[Our^sys and exit. 

Tal. Fine woman, sound in wind and limb. (Aloud.) 
Gentlemen, the unfortunate subject of your investigation will 
be here in a very few minutes. You will not find him violent, 
gentlemen. 

J)r. Lobb, His paroxysms are mild, are they? 

Tal. 1 should hardly call them paroxysms, they don*t 
amount to that; 1 should rather descri^ him as the victim of 
extraordinary halluolnations. 

Dr, Dobb. Very sad indeed. 

Dr. Lobb. And what, my dear Mr. Talbot, is the subject or 
bent of his delusions? 

Talbot. Well, gentlemen, among other singular miscont 
ceptioDS he is under the impression that he is the inventor of 
the iamons ** Longevity Pill.” 

Dr. Dobb, Pardon me—-the “notorious”—we don't use the 
term “ famods ” in connection with patent medicines. We call 
them “ notorious.” 

Talbot. Oht then be thinks he invented the “notorious** 
Longevity Pill. 

Dr, Lobb, It is a very significant symptom. I remember the 
case of Rn unfortunate mau who q^stematically mfringed other 
people’s patents, and actually made a fine fortune by dedng so¬ 
man, sir—bopelessly mad. 

Talbfd. He also believe tliat be derives a very large income 
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bj itB sale, when in point of &ct he has not a penny in the 
world. 0 

Dr. J>dhh. Oh, a very common delusion. I recollect an 
instance of a poor half-witted creature, who drew enormous 
cheques on a tK/uk, at which he had positively no account 
whatever, aod in a name which actually aid not Iwlong to him. 
The cheques were cashed and he was off to America l^fore'the 
delusion was discovered. Mad, sir—quite mad. 

Talbot. Then a^in, he will accept any theory concerning 
himself that you choose to suggest. You can make him believe 
that he is a soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, ptougUboy, apothecary, 
thief—all in turn. Bemarkable, isnT it? 

Dr. Lobh. Not at all. Nothing more common. I once gave 
evidence in the case of an. unhappy man, who obtained large 
sums of money from charitable people on the plea that ho was 
A bricklayer’s widow with twelve children. The poor follow 
would have had twelve months* imprisonment, with hard labour, 
but for my evidence. Mad, sir, hopelessly mad. 

Talbot. If you will excuse mo for a moment, gentlemen, 1 
will send him to you. You will find the sherry on the side¬ 
board. (Aside.) Clear-headed, logical men of sense, these mad 
doctors. [Exit Talbot, 

Dr. JDohb (turning to Bloqo). Now, Blogg. 

Blogq. Sir. 

Dr. Dobb. Attend to us. 

Dr. Lohb, Dr. Dobb means listen attentively to what we say. 

Dr. Dobb. If we find it necessary, as no doubt we shall, to 
give this unfortunate gentleman into your charge, you will 
humour him in everything. 

Dr. Lobb. Dr. Dobb means you will contradict him in 
nothing. 

Dr, Dobb. In nothing whatever. 

Dr. Lohb. In other words, in nothing at all. 

Blogg. All right, gnv'nor. 

Dr. Dohb. Now, mind you keep your eye upon him. 

Dr. Lobb. In other words, don’t let him get out of your sight. 

Dr. Dolh. Whatever he says, accept his delusion. 

Dr. Lobh, My friend means, humour his halludnations. 

Dr. Dohb. Agree to his statements at once, however absurd 
they may seem. 

Dr, Lohb. In other words, accept his theories, however 
ridioidous they may appear. {During tku Bloqo it witting^ 
wUng) 

Dr. Do^. It's the only way to deal with ft coDfirnsd 
delusionist. 
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Jh, lAiUh. There is no other course to take with a hopeless 
TifdoDary, • 


Enter FoaaEBTT^ unobserved. 


Dr, Dobh, And now we had better go and prepare our report 
J?r. Lohb, By all means. (^Ooing.) 

Dr. Dobb. (^politely). After you. • 

Dr, lehb. Couldn't think of it. 


Dr. Dohh. Oh, but 1 insist. 

Dr. Lohb, As you please. [Exit. Da. Loss. 

Dr. Dobh. D-d coxcomb. [Following. 

Fog. (who has been staring at the Doctors tn blank astonish'- 
ment during this dialogue^ turns to Slogg, who is eating impas'^ 
sively^ Now, what is this? Is it alive, or is it stuffed? 

Blogg (finishing his supper), I’m stuffed. 

Fog. What are you doing here? 

Blogg. Tra keeping a eye on you. 

Fog. Do 1 understand that your instructions are to follow me 
wherever I go? 

Blogg. No, 'cause you ain't agoing nowhere. 

Fog. (aside). Now, how am I to deal with this ruffian. 1 
could kick him out—^t least, I think I could—but he seems to 
have some right here—he isn't a man in possession! (Aloud.) 
You aren’t a man in possession, are you? 

Blogg. No, 1 ain't a man in possession. 

Fog. (suddenly). I see what it is—he's a constable. I have 
committed a crime, which 1 shouldn't have committed if Spiff 
hadn't been Spiffed out. And these two black-and<white 


scoundrels are detectives. (Aloud.') 1 say, 
idiots, who left as 1 came in, are detectives, 
that I 


those two piebald 
You can't deny 


Blogg (stolidly. I ain’t agoin' to deny nothin'. 

Fog. (aside). This is perfectly appalling! What have I 
done? What is my crime—^is it embezrAement, forgery, 
bigamy, highway robbery—what? That's it, 1 haven't 
an idea. 

Blogg, Don't take on so, there's lots jn the same fix. 

Fog, Lots in the same fix I Yes, 1 know there are; but th^ 
know what they've done, I don’t. (Suddenly^ Walkin^aw 
is at the bottom of this. 

Blogg. Ah! Walkin8baw*a at the bottom of it I 

Fog. Of course he is. He has led me iptp tkis) mind, what¬ 
ever it 18 ^ be has led me into it 1 

Blogg. Ab { he's led you into it, 


r 
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Fog. Whatever it is, I will confess all/ I will turn Queen's 
evidence against Walkinshaw, and will bring Walkinshaw lo 
^stice; and, in return for my services to the State, claim tiie 
Koyal pardon.' 

Blogg. Ah, that is your game! Nothing like it! 

Fog. Now you, sir, just attend carefully to what I say. 1 
intend to make a clean breast of it and admit everything. 
{Aiide.) It would siniplify matters if I had some remote notice, 
just a vague, distant, glimmering of an idea, what Walkinshaw 
and 1 have done. Never mind: half a dozen shrewdly framed 
leading questions will pump it all out. (Aloud.) Now, then, 
are you ready to receive my confession ? 

Jilogg. All right—fire away. 

Fog. (aloud). Now, theq, you know, of course, when this 
deed was done, for which Walkinshaw and I will shortly have 
to answer to the outraged majesty of the law ? ( WaiU anxionuly 
for the reply.) 

Blogg {indifferently). Oh, I know—fust of April. 

Fog. {seizing on the idea). On the very first aay of April, in 
the year of grace 1879, this deed for which Walkinshaw and 
1 will shortly have to answer to the outraged majesty of 
the law was perpetrated. We selected the first of April 
because—because we were anxious to get it over as soon 
after March os possible. Now, then, when do you think we 
did it? 

Blogg (stupidly). Can't say, Fm sure. 

Fog. No; but guess. 

Blogg, 1 ain't good at guessin*. 

Fog. (aside). What an unimaginative ass it is. (Aloud.) 
Come, now, make an effort—^just one. 

Blogg (after a pause), l^velvo o'clock at night — when 
nobody was lookin'. 

Fog. At the mystic hour of midnight, on the very first day 
of April, in the year of grace 1879, Walkinshaw and 1, having 
previously ascertained that we were secure from the im¬ 
pertinent observation of casual passers-by, perpetrated that 
deed, for wliicb we shall only too surely have to taka our 
stand at the bar of the outraged majesty of the law. We 
selected midnight because it's generally darker then than it is 
in the daylight. Well, there 1 was. There 1 was, I say. 1 say 
^1 was there. 

Blogg. Alone? 

Fog. Alone in the grim and ghostly solitude of that April 
midnight. I needn't tell you how 1 was occupied, 

Blogg. Maybe you was digging a hole ? 
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Fog» Armed wlth*a pickaxe and a spade, stripped to the 
shirt, and with the beady dews of mental ag 9 ny upon my brow, 
1 sbov^ed up the fat, black earth until the hole was wide and 
deep enough for—for the purpose we had in view. Scarcely 
had I satisfied myself that the hole was wide^^nd deep enough 
for the purpose we had in view, when, what do you think 
happened ? 

Blogg. PVaps Walkinshaw came up? • 

Fog, Creeping guiltily in the ghostly moonlight, as one 
whose mind was burdened with a crime too great for him to 
bear, Walkinshaw came up. You know as well as I do what 
that monster in human form bad with him. 

Blogg. Maybe it was a sack ? 

Fog. It VKU a sack. Closed up ^t one end but open at the 
other for the convenience of removing whatever it was intended 
to contain. You see 1 am perfectly candid, 1 conceal nothing 
from you. That sack contained—the booty. 

Blogg. Oh 1 she was a booty, was she ? 

Fog. Eh? 

Blogg. I say she was a booty, was she ? 

Fog. She ? Did you say ** she ” ? 

Blogg. You said she was a booty ! 

Fog. (recovering hhmelf with an effort). My dear sir, she 
was one of the finest women you ever saw in the whole course 
of your life I (Aside.) It's munler I By all the furies, it’s 
murder. Who was she? What could have induced us to 
do it ? 

Blogg. Was she dead ? 

Fog. Dead, but still warm. (Aeide.) This is appalling t 
(AUmd.) And how—how do you think this unhappy lady met 
her miserable fate ? 

Bhgg (after a pauee). Found and a 'arf o* arsenic ? 

Fog. Very near a pound and a half of arsenic—not quite, 
but very nearly—purchased in small doses for the ostensible 
purpose of killing rats, and administered to her by—whom do 
you suppose ? ( Waite anxiouely fbr Blogo^s reply.) 

Blogg. Oh, Walkinshaw, in course? 

Fog. (rdieved and shaking his hand). My dear fellow, I did 
you an injustice. 1 took you for an ass. AUow me to apologize 
—you are one of the sharpest men I have met for a long time. 
Of course it was administered by Walkinshaw. And how do 
,you suppose that fiend in human form contrived to administer 
this deleterious mineral to his ill-fated victim ? 

Blogg (ufter a pause), Apple pudden ? 

Fog, xou ore quite right; it was in an apple pudding—• 
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laree apple pudding, the apples hsTlng'been prev!otul]r pared 
and cut in quartpre and the cores extracted. Now the quee* 
tion is—and a very important question it is—^how far am 1 
implicated ? 

Blogg, Ah! t^it is the question. 

Fog. True, I assisted him in disposing of the body. True I 
went even so far as to dig the hole that was to receive ih But 
then the question arises—^how did 1 come to do it ? How came 
1 to be there at all ? 

Blogg. Ohl you was a walkin’ in your sleep. 

Fog. I was in a state of the profounch st somnambulistio un¬ 
consciousness. I give you my untarnished word of honour I 
was snoring heavily during the whole transaction. As for the 
lady—who do you think sl^e was ? Of all unlikely people on 
the face of ibis earth, who do you suppose that beautiful but 
unhappy lady was? 

Blogg (pleasantly). Suppose we say his aunt <—his aunt 
Sarah ? 

Fog. It was his admirable aunt Sarah^as excellent and 
blameless a lady as ever 8tq)p6d, and, 1 assure you, a first-rate 
aunt—a really capital aunt. In point of fact, she had but one 
fault in her coinposition, and I needn’t tell you what that was. 

Blogg (after a pause). Drink ? 

Fog. Her passion for alcoholic stimulants was that lovely 
but deeply injured lady’s bane. Beginning with small and 
comparatively harmless drams, the detestable habit gradually 
grew upon her, and she got from one thing to another (for I 
am anxious to omit nothing, however insignificant, from my 
confession), until at last she degenerated into a monomaniacal 
dipsomaniac. 

Blogg. Lor! 

Fog. Walkinsliaw, one of the most exemplary nephews in 
the world, really couldn’t stand it any longer. His credit as a 
gentleman, his position in society, bis very means of livelihood 
were all affected hy the disreputable habits of this abominable 
old lady—one of the finest women yun ever saw. One day 
he made a large apple pudding and flavoured it with nearly a 
pound and a half of arsenic, and I, in one of those fits of 
somnambulistic unconsciousness to which I have been subject 
from infancy, dug a hole ‘to receive the body, snoring heavily 
the whole time. (Aside.) There, I have done it now. What 
*Aave 1 said ? Oh, Walkinshaw, Walkinshaw, if I only bad 
my fingers round your throat at this moment, justice womd be 
baulked of her victim. 
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Enter Waijluibhaw hurriedlpt in great fioat^ and fug, 
and earrping luggage* 

Wal, (t*n great distress). She hns found me out. She ia 
after me. 1 can juet catch the nine furty-hvoT but I ha^e nut 
a momeut to lose. 

(semn^ Atm). Stop» scoundrel I Hiscrcautl Stunt 

Wul. What do you mean? Let me col Tui bolting 1 

Fog. Bolting, are you? Not while I have the sUength of 
twenty men, as 1 have now. (Struggling desperatdg with 
him.) 

Blogg (to Walkinsbaw). You had best atop. Do what the 
poor gentleman tells you. Don’t contrairy him. 

tTof. Stopl 1 can’t stopl Lct*me go I Don’t shake mel 
You’re always rumpling me 1 
Fog. (furiously). Kumple you 1 I’M rumple you I 

[^AuAkis him violentlyf VValkinbuaw quite hiljileu in 
his hands. 

Wad. (Jjreathless). Pray dou’t^let me go 1 

Blogg. Better let the poor gentleman rumple you, if he 
wants to. 

Fog, Abandon aU hope of escape I Your diabolical treatment 
of that amiable and deeply-injured lady will soon be blown 
to the four comers of the earth. (Shakes him violently.) 

Wal. 1 didn’t treat her han^mely, I admit. But you 
treated her just as badly as 1 did. 

Fog. (remor^ully\ 1 did. I know it. Guilty wretch that 
laml But who led me into it? Who used his diabolical 
power over me to compel me to act as his accomplice ? Oh, 1 
could throttle you 1 (Shakes him.) 

Wal. (faintly). If you will kindly desist for a moment 
perhaps I could answer you. 

Blogg fosi^ to Walkinshaw). Don’t contrairy him, sir. 
Best let the poor gentleman throttle you, if he wants to. It’s 
the only way. 

Wal. Hush I She is coming I She is after me I Hide me-—> 
bide me 1 She follows me wherever 1 go. 

Fog. (flinging him off). The conscieoce-stricken coward is 
haunted by the imaginary presence of his miserable victim 1 

Wal. (yery faintly^ and all gf a heap). Don’t quite under¬ 
stand. 

Fog, Understand that 1 have confessed everything. Your 
beautiful but ill-fated aunt Sarah— 

WaL I haven’t got an aunt Sarah. 

Fog, Her unfOTtunate passion for drink—-the apple podding 
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—ibe argeiiic—^her agonizing death—the blood*8t»ined lack 
and iti ghastly ten^^ant—the midnight grave I 

Wal. (wry faintly). Some mistake somewhere. 

Fog, Officer, sgize himl 

Blogg, But— 

Fog. Seize him, I say. 

Blogg (going to 'WiALKINSHAW, who it all of a heap againti 
the table'), Werry sorry, sir! But the poor gentleman mustn't 
bo contrairied. (Seizen Walkinbhaw.) 

Wal. {very limp and helpless) Don’t you rumple me I 

[Blogo sits at table with Walkiksuaw, a helpless lump 
in his lap, 

« 

Enter Malvina, hurriedly, 

Mai, Ho came this way. Walkinbhaw tu BL00a’sla|7.) 
Oh, here he is—now—now I have pot you. (Walkinbhaw 
stares helplessly at her like an idiotic baby,) 

Fog. {to Malvina). Don’t touch him, he is a murderer! 

Mm, a murderer I {Recoiling towards Fooqertt.) 

[Blogg risestplaces Walkinbiiaw on a chair like ahelpless 
Quy Fawkes. 

Blogg (one/e to Malvina, who is reclining in Fogoebtv’s 
arms). Take my advice, and don’t you go too near him, miss. 
He is a madman. 

Mai, A madman! {Recoiling from Foqgertt, who for the 
firet time understands that he is regarded as a lunatutf and 
assumes an expression of horror-struck surprise^ A murderer 
and a madman I And woe is me, it is to such men as these 
that I have handed over my unsuspecting heart I 

• Enter Talbot. 

Tal. {aside to Blogg). We am quite ready to remove him; 
but ril break it pleasantly to him. (Aloud,) My dear Foggerty, 
I’m extremely sorry to say that it is necessary to place you 
under restraint. 

Fog, Under restraint 1 1 see it all now. They take me for 
« madman. It only needed this to complete my misery. 

^ Blogg. Come along o' me. There’s a cab at the door, and 
it'll be done as comfortable as possible. 

Fog. Awayl {Throwing Talbot and Bixxm Talbot 
falls hslplessly info a chair, Bi<ogo goes off.) llattora have 
reached a crisis. There’s only one thing to be done. 1 have 
Kebeooa'i nilla in my pocket. One last appeal to her, and if 
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that fails, I give in. (Pours mU a glau and twdtlowt 

pHL) Rebe^! appetf! * 

[Pum^ mune, Bebeooa appeart Ihtoxtgh trap, 

Bdb, {impaUenUy)* Now, what do jou want ? rm extremely 
bu^, and this interruption is most annoying.* 

Fog» I won’t detain you long. In my anxiety to appear 
equal to the intellectual pressure of the cpnTersation, I've l^n 
led into making such preposterous statements that 1 run a very 
good chance of being hanged first and confined in a lunatic 
asylum afterwards. 

RA>, Really this doesn't concern me. I've nothing to do 
with it My guardianship is spilTed out. 

Fog. Yes, I know it's spifFea out; but you're an extremely 
intelligent and accomplished young person-^don't you think 
if you made an effort you could spiff it in again ? 

Reh, Out of the question. I should have to admit that I 
made a mistake, and I should be at once relegated to the back 
rows, among the stout ones, and never allowed to dance even 
in a quartette, and lately I've been dancing solo. 

Fog. But—^— 

Peh. I've nothing more to say; your situation doesn't con¬ 
cern me in any way. I beg 1 may not be interrupted again. 
{On trap, stamps her foot and says, “ Oo ”—she descends through 
<rap.) 

Fog. Stopl 

P«6. {half down trap). What do you want f {Remains half* 
way down trap.) 

Fog. Allow me to remind you that I've forty-seven pills 
left, and I can call you up forty-seven times if 1 please. I 
don't want to make myself unpleasant to a lady, but if you're 
not civiL I'll give you a time of it. 

Reh. {rising through trap again). Well, be quick. What 
is it ? 

Fog. Let's understand one another. When 1 took the 
draught all the consequences of my having known Spiff were 
obliterated. 

Pefc. Utterly. 

Fog. But if I had never known Spiff I should never have 
got into a difficulty on account of Spiff, and if I had never got 
into that difficulty I should never nave applied to you to get 
me out of it, and if I had never applied to you to get roe out of 
it yon would never have given me that infernal draught, which 
has been the cause of all the miseries with which I'm 
threatened. 

Rob. Dou: me, I never thought of that. 
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Fog, In poiut of fact, I've been saddled with oonsequendei 
from which, according to the terms of mj contract, I ought to 
ha7e been entirely free. 

£d>. It certainly seems so. Tm very sorry. 

Fog. Now all<.hia comes of hurrying your work. If you*d 
do a little less bedevilment and do it well you*d make a better 
job of it in the end. 

Feb. It*s not bedevilment Fm a good fairy. 

Fog. Good, but stupid. 

Feb. Good, but stupid. 1 hope you won’t mention this? 

Fog. That depends upon yourself. You’ve got me into this 
fix, aud you must get me out of it. Re»tore matters to their 
onginal condition, barring Spiff, whom I won’t hear of at any 
price, and we’ll say no more about it. 

Feb, Very good, I'll do it; but mind, it must never be known 
that 1 ** tried back,” or 1 should got into a terrible scrape. Are 
you ready for the change ? 

Fog, Quite ready. 

JSco. Then “ go.” 

[TKaves wand. Slow music. Scene suddenly changu to 
scene of Act daylight All the Fairies enter at 
the back and group until the end. Talbot, Mal¬ 
vina, and Walkinshaw gradually revive from 
their swoon, Malvina goes to Walkinbhaw. 

Jfal. Walkinshaw ! My own! 

Wal. Malvina! (Embraces.) 

Enter Jbnny, followed by Lottie and Tlotvie in dresses 
Act tJien Uncle Fogle, Aont Boole, Walker, and 
Balkkr, all in dresses of Act with favours. Jeknt 
rushes to Foqoertv. 

Jenny. Frederick I My own. 

Fog. Jenny 1 (Embraces.) 

Tal. Now then—oome along—the carriages have been wait¬ 
ing ever so long, and tixe clergyman is getting cold. Uncle 
Fogle take Aunt Bogle, Walker take Lottie, Balker take Tottie. 

Jenny. Frederick 1 In ten minutes we shall be made one. 
Tell me once more that you have never, never loved before 1 

Fog. Never; wouldn’t dream of such a thing! It’s all 
^ght; it’s all over—it’s past—gone—spiffed out for evtt 1 

Jenny. What’s spiffed out ? 

Fog. Medical men-—mad-bouse—breach of {ffomise-eiaeii- 
ftion—murdered Aunt Sarah 1 All gone 1 

WaL What’s the man talking about ? 
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Fog. (midtudy aerious), WaUdnshaw, you did no( murder 
your aunt Surah 7 * 

Wal. Never! 

Tal. Oh, too absurd 1 Ha 1 ha I hat 

All. Hal bal ha! 

Fog. Walkinshaw, you are going to be married to Malvina, 
If, in the fulness of time. Heaven should^ever bless you with a 
little sunt Sarah, swear that that admirable woman's life shall 
be as sacred as your own! 

Will. Before Heaven, I swear it. 

Fog. I knew it 1 God bless you, Walkinshaw. 

AU. Hal ha! hal 

Fog. And, Jenny—di?ar Jenny—^you won't marry Walkin- 
sliRW, but, on the contrary, you'll*marry me, and Walkinshaw 
will marry Malvina; she has an excellent constitution. And 
Walker, ^Iker, Lottie, Tottic, Fogle, Bogle, you'll all marry 
each other (all laugh) 1 and 1 declare I'm so happy I don’t know 
whether to laugh or to cry. (AU laughing.) Which shall it 
be? Oh, a*eli, better be unanimous. Hal bal hal hal ha! 

AU. Hal hal hal bal hal 

[They pair off. Foggebtt with Jeknt, Walkinshaw 
with Malvina, Walkeb* with Lottie, Balker 
with Tottie, Uncle Fogle with Aunt Boole, attd 
move towards entrance^ laughing heartUy. Scene 
opens at hack during this. Fairies enter^ laughing 
heartily^ and waving wands. Rebecca ascends on 
atool at backf also laughing. Bed fire. Curtain, 
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Aeouhemt. 

Kimo Claudius, when a young man, wrote a five-aet tragedy which tpai 
damned, and all reference to it forbidden under penalty of death. 
The King has a son—R amuet— whose tendency to soliloquy has so 
alarmed his mother. Queen Gertrude, that she has sent for 
Bosbmcramtz and Guildsnstbrm, to devise some Court reads 
for hie entertainment. Romemoramtz is a former lover of 
Ophelia (<o whom Hamlet is betroth/^), and they lay their heads 
together to devise a plan by which Hamlet may he put oui of the 
way* Some Court theatricals are in preparaiion* Ophelia and 
Rosbncrartz persuade Hamlet to play his fathers tragedy before 
the Kino and Court, Hamlet, who is unaware of the prosor^ 
iion, does so, and he is banished, and Bosbhobaetz happily usdUd 
to G^hblia. 
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FIRST TABLEAU. 

Interior of Kino CLiinDms’s Palace, CLAtronrs diBGovered 
seated in a gloomy attitude. Queen Qbbtbudb <m a ito<d 
at his feeiy consoling him. 

Q. Nay, be not sad, my lord t 
CL Sad, lov6d Queen f 

If by an efTort of the will 1 could 
Annul the ever-present P^st—disperse 
'J'be gaunt and gloomy ghosts of bygone deeds, 

Or bind them with imperishable chains 
In caverns of the past incarcerate, 

Then could 1 smile again—but not till then I 
Q. Oh, my dear lord! 

If aught there be that gives thy soul unrest, 

Tell it to me. 

Cl, Well-loved and faithful wife, 

Tender companion of my faltering life, 

Tes; 1 can trust thee I Listen, then, to me: 

Many years since—when but a headstrong lad— 

1 wrote a five-act tragedy. 

Q, (interested). Indeed? 

Cl, A^ilay, v^t by a king— 

Q, And stuA a King !— 

CL Finds ready market. It was read at once, 

But en *twa8 read, accepted. Then the Press 
n'eemed with porfiratons import. Elsinore 
Was duly plained by willing hands; 

We know that walls have ears—I gave them tm^ea— 
And thqr were eloquent with pfonrises. 
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Q, Even the dtiad walls ? 

CL (adenmly). Ay, the deader theji 

The louder they proclaimed! 

Q. (appalled). Oh, marvellous 1 

Cl, The d^y approached—^all Denmark stood agape. 
Arrangements were devised at once by which 
Seats might be booked a twclvemontn in advance. 

The first night cnme. 

Q. And did the play succeed ? 

Cl, In one sense, yes. 

Q. Oh, I was sure of it! 

CR, A farce was given to play the people in'— 

My tragedy succeeded that. That*s all f 
Q, And how long di^ it run ? 

Cl. About ten nunutea. 

Ere the first act hod traced one-half its course 
The curtain fell, never to rise again 1 
Q. And did ^e people hiss ? 

Cl. No—worse than that— 

They laughed. Sick with the shame that covered me, 

1 knelt down, palsied, in my private box, 

And prayed the hearsed and catacombSd dead 
Might quit their vaults, and claim me for their own I 
But it was not to be, 

0. Oh, my good lord. 

The house was surely packed 1 

Cl. It was—by me. 

My favourite courtiers crowded every place— 

From floor to floor the house was peopled by 
The sycophantic crew. My tragedy 
Was more than even sycophants could stand 1 
Q. Was it, my lord, so very, very bad ? 

Cl. Not to deceive my trusting Queen, it was. 

Q. And when the play failed, didst thou take no steps 
To set thyself right with the world ? 

CL I did. 

The acts were five—though by five acts too long,. 

I wrote an Act by way of epibgne— 

An act by which the penalty of death 
Was meted out to all who sneered at it. 

The play was not good—hut the punishment 
Of those that laughed at it was capital. 

Q. Think on*t no more, my lord. Now, mark me well t 
To cheer our son, whose solitary taatee 
And tendency to long soliloquy 
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Have much alarmed ua, I, unknown to thee. 

Have Kent for Bosencrants and Guildenetem^ 

Two merry knayea, kin to Poloniu8| 

Who will deviae auoh revela in our Ooiirt-^ 

Such antic aohemoa of harmleaa merrimeqi^— 

Aa ahall abstract bis meditative mind 
From Bad employment. Claudius, who can tell 
But that they may divert my lord asnvell? 

Ah) they are here 1 

Euier Guildekstern. 

Chttld, My homage to the Queen] 

Enter Robsncbante. 

# 

Ros, (ikneeling). In hot obedience to the Royal ^eat 
We have arrived, prepared to do our best. 

Q. We welcome you to Court, Our Chamberlain 
Shall see that you are suitably disposed. 

Here is bis daughter. She will hear your will 
And see that it receives fair countenance. 

[Exeunt Kino and Queen, lovingly. 

Enter Ophelia. 

Rot. Ophelia! [Both mihrace her, 

Oph, (aelighied and surprised). Rosencrantz and GutU 
denstem! 

This meeting likes me much. We have not met 
Since we were babies! 

Bos, The Queen hath summoned us» 

And 1 have come in a half-hearted hope 
That 1 may claim once more my baby dove 1 
Oph, AJas, 1 am betrothed 1 

Bos, Betrothed? To whom? 

Oph, To Hamlet! 

Bos. Oh, incomprehensible I 

Thou lovest Hamlet? 

Oph. (demurely). Nay, I said not 80->- 
1 said we were betrothed. 

(^uUd, And what’s he like ? 

Oph. Alike for no two seasons at a time. 

Sometimes he’s tall—sometimes he*s very shorts 
Now with black hair—^now with a flaicen wig— 

SomeUmes an English accent—then a Frenra— 

Then l^glish with a strong provincial ** burr.* , 

Qnoe an American, and once a Jew-« 
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# 

But Danish nerer, take him bow yoia will 1 
And strange tc say, whate’er hie tongue may be^ 

Whether he’s dark or flaxen—^English—French— 

Though we’re in Denmark, A.D., ten—six—two— 

He always dresses as King James the First I 
QuiXd, Ob, he is surety mad 1 
OpA. Well, there again 

Opinion is divided. Some men hold 
That he’s the sanest, &r, of all sane men— 

Some that he’s really sane, but shamming mad— 

Some that he’s really mad, but shamming san^— 

Some that he will be mad, some that he wa »— 

Some that he couldn’t be. But on the whole 
(As far as 1 can make ont what they mean) 

The favourite theory’s somewhat like this: 

Hamlet is idiotically sane 
With lucid intervals of lunacy. 
ifo8. We must devise some plan to stop this match I 
Qaild. Stay 1 Many years ago, King Claudius 
Was guilty of a five^act tmgedy. 

The play was damned, and none may mention it 
Under the pain of death. We might contrive 
To make him play this piece before the King, 

And take the consequence. 

i?os. Impossible! 

For every copy was destroyed, 

OpK But one— 

My father’s I 
Itoi. Eh ? 

Oph, In his capacity 

As our Lord Chamberlain * be lias one copy. I 
This night, when all the Court is drowned in sleeps 
Will creep w'ith stealthy fopt into bis den 
And there abstract the precious manuscript I 
QuiLd. The plan is well oonoeived! but tf^e good heed» 
Tour father may detect you. 

Oph, Oh, dear, no. 

My father spends his long official days 
In reading all the rubbishing new plays. 

From ten to four at work he may m found: 

And then—^my father sleeps exceeding sound 1 

[Ficiure, Ophelia, Bosevceaktb ond Ouildih- 
6 TEBH, grouped, 

* All bow reverentially at mention of this fmiefloiiaiy. 
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SECOND TABLEAU. * 

Enter Quebk, meeting Bosekobante and Guxldenstbev. 

Q, Have you as yet planned aught that^ay relieve 
Our poor afflicted 8on*s despondency ? 

Roe, Madam, we've lost no time. Already wo 
Are getting up some Court theatricals 
In which the Prince will play a leading part. 

Q, That's ‘well-bethougnt—^it will divert his mind* 

But soft—be comes. 

Roe, How gloomily be stalks. 

As one o'erwhelmed with weight or anxious care. 

He thrusts his hand into his boSom—thus— 

Starts—looks around—then, as if reassured. 

Rumples his hair and rolls his glassy eyes! 

Q, (appalled). That means—he's going to soliloquiEol 
Prevent this, gentlemen, by any means 1 

Guild, We will, but how? 

Q, Anticipate his points, 

And follow out his argument for him; 

Thus will you cut the ground from 'noath his feet 
And leave him nought to say. 

Roe, and Guild, We will I—we will! 

[They kneel, 

Q, A mother's blessing be upon you, sirs 1 [Exit, 

Roe, (both rieing). Now, Guildenstern, apply thee to 
this task. 

3frste. Enter Hamlet. Be etadhe to chair, throws hinudlf 

into it. 

Ham, To be—or not to be! 

Roe, Yes-^ that's the question-^ 

Whether he’s bravest who will out his throat 
Rather than suffer all- 

Guild, Or suffer all 

Rather than cut his throat? 

Ham, (wnoyed at interruption, eay»,*^Go away— go 
away 1 ** then reeumee). To die—to ^ee p- 

Roe, It's nothing more—Death ia but sleep spun out— 
Why hesitate? [Offerenim a dagger. 

Guild, The only question is 
Between the bhoioe of deatne, which death to choose. 

[Qfere a revolver* 
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Nam, (in great terror). Do take those dreadful tiiinga 
away.* They make 

My blood run cold. Go away—go away! (ITtey turn aeide, 

Hamz<et resumes). To sleep, perchance to . 

Eos. '>* Dream. 

That’s very true. I never dream myself, 

But Guildenstern dreams all night long out loud. 

Quild. (coming down and kneeling). With blushes, sir, 
I do confess it true! 

Nam, This question, gentlemen, concerns me not. 
(Resumes.) For who would bear the whips and scorns of 
time- 

Itos. (as guessing a riddle), Who*d bear the whips and 
scorns? Now,4let me see. 

Who’d hear them, eh ? 

Quild. (same business). Who’d bear the scorns of time ? 
lice, (correcting him). The whips and swriis. 

Quild. The whips and scorns, of course. 

[Bamlf.t about to protest. 
Don’t tell us—^let us guess—the whips of time? 

Nam, Oh, sirs, this interruption likes us not. 

I pray you give it up. 

Eos. My lord, we do. 

We cannot tell who bears these whips and scorns: 

11am. (not heeding them, resumes). But that the dread 

of something ({fter death- 

Eos. That’s true— post mortem and the coroner— 
Eelo-de-se —cross roads at twelve p.m. — 

And then the forfeited life policy— 

Exceedingly unpleasant. 

Ham. (really angry). Gentlemen, 

It must Ira patent to the merest dunce 
Three persons can’t soliloquize at once! 

[Rosencrantz and Guildensterk retire, Guilden- 
BTERN goes off. 

(Aside.) They’re playing on me I Playing upon me 
Who am not fashioned to be played upon! 

Show them a pipe—a thing of holes and stops 
Made to be played on—and they’ll shrink alrashed 
And swear they have not skill on that! "Sovr mark— 
(Aloud,) Rosencrantz! Here 1 

[Eroducing a flute as Rosencrantz eomes. 

This is a well-toned flute; 
Play me an mr upon it. Do not say 
You know not how! (Sneeringly.) 
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Jffot. Nay, but I do know bow. 

l*m lather good upon tiie flute—Obeerve"^— 

\Flay% eight bare of hom^ye, then ydiUiy refumi 
fiute to Hamlet. 

Dam, (peeviehly), Ob, tbaukye. (^stcA.) ETerytbing 
goes wroDgl 

Ifietires^ and throw* himeelf on 4^%*, a» if bnried in 
toliloquy. 


Snter Ophelia, whiU with terror, holding a heavy M3. 

Oph, Roseucrantzl 
Jto8. Well? 

Oph, (in a stage-whisper'), Yve found the manuscript, 
*But never put me to such work again 1 

Jios. Why, wbat has hapi^ned that you tremble so? 
Oph, Last night 1 stole down from my room alone 
And sought my father’s den. I entered itl 
’I'he clock struck twelve, and then—oh, horrible I-—> 

From chest and cabinet there issued forth 
The mouldy spectres of five thousand plays, 

All dead and goue—and many of them damned I 
I shook with horror 1 They encompassed me. 

Chattering forth the scenes and parts of scenes 
Which my poor father wisely had cut out. 

Oh, horrible—oh, ’twas most horrible 1 

[Covering her face. 

Bos. What was’t they uttered ? 

Oph, (severely). I decline to say* 

The more I heard the more convinced was 1 
My father acted most judiciously; 

Let that suffice thee. 

Boa, Give me, then, the play. 

And ni submit it to the Prince. 

Oph. (crossing to him). But stay, 

Do not appear to urge him—^hold him back, . 

Or he’ll decline to play the piece—I know him. 

Ham, (who has been soliloquizing under his breath). 

And lose the name of action f (Rises and comes down,) 

Why, what's that? 

Bos, We have been looking through some dozen plays 
To find one suited to our company. 

This is, my lord, a five-act tragedy. 

*1^8 called ** Gonzago ”—^but it will not serve— 

*Tis very long. 
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Ham, Is there a part for me 9 
Oph, Thete isy my lord, a most important part—- 
A mad Archbishop who b^mes a Jew 
To spite his diocese. 

Ham, ** That’s very good! 

Bos, {turning over the pagee). Here you go mad— and 
then, soliloquize: 

Here you are the sane again—and then yon don’t: 

Then, later on, you stab your aunt, because— 

Well, I can’t tell you why you stab your aunt, 

But still—you stab her. 

Ham. That is quite enougn. 

Bos, Then you become the leader of a troop 

Of Greek banditti—and soliloquize- 

After a long and undisturbed career 
Of murder (tempered by soliloquy) 

You see the sin and folly of your ways 
And offer to resume your diocese; 

But, just too late—for, terrible to tell. 

As you’re repenting (in soliloquy) 

The Bench of Bishops seize you unawares 
And blow you from a gun 1 

[Huring this Hamlet has acted in pantomime the 
scenes described. 

Ham. {excitedly). That’s excellent. 

That’s very good indeed—we’ll play this piece 1 

[^Taking MS. from Bosekcbaktz. 
Oph. But, pray consider—all the other parts 
Are insignificant. 

Ham. What matters that ? 

We’ll play this piece. 

Bos. The plot’s impossible, 

And all the dialogue bombastic stuff. 

Ham, 1 tell you, sir, that we will play this piece. 

Bestir yourselves about it, and engage 

All the most fairly famed tragedians 

’J'o play the small parts—as tragedians should. 

1 mad Archbishop! Yes, that^ very good 1 

[Ficiure, Haui.et, reading MS,^ with Umelight 
on him, Bosenobantz at entrance^ Ophelia 
Hi entrance^ 
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TEIBD TABLEAU. 

Ma/rch, Sntsr jproceasion. First, two Pt^es, who place ihem^ 
selves on each side of the platform; then Posekobamtz and 
Ophelia; then Guildenstbhk and *a Lady; then other 
Courtiers; then Polonius, hacking hefore the Kieo and 
Quesh. The Kiko sits, the Queen on his Ift, Ophelia 
on his right, Bosencbaktz stands above her, Guildenstebn 
and PoLONiUS behind the Kinq and Queen ; the Gourtiora 
right and lefL 

• 

Q» A fair good morrow to you^ Boseucrantz. 

How march Boyal revels ? 

Fos, Lamely, madam, lamely, like a one-legged duck. The 
Prince has discovered a strange play. He hath called it, ** A 
Bi^t Beckoning Long Delayed.** 

Cl. And of what fa^ion is the Prince’s play ? 

£os. *Ti8 an excellent poor tragedy, my lord—a thing 
shreds and patches welded into a form that hath mass without 
consistency, like an ill-built yilla. 

Q. But, sir, you should have used your best endeavours 
To wean his phantasy from such a play. 

Bm, Madam, 1 did, and with some success, for he now seeth 
the absurdity of its tragical catastrophes, and laughs at it as 
freely as we do. So, alMit the poor author had hoped to have 
drawn tears of sympathy, the Prince has resolved to present it 
as a piece of pompous folly intended to excite no loftier emotion 
th^ laughter and surprise. Here comes the Boyal Tragedian 
with his troop. 


Enter Haulet and Players. 

Sam, Good morrow, sir. This is our company of players. 
They have come to town to do honour and add completeness 
to our revels. 

OL Good nrs, we welcome you to Elsinore. 

Prepare you now—we are agog to taste 
The intellectual treat in store for us. 

Bam* We are ready, sir. But, before we begin, 1 would speak 
a word to you who are to play this piece. I have chosen this 
pky in the &ce of sturdy opposition from my welb«steemed 
meiid% who were lor playix)g a piece with less bombastick fuiy 
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and more frolick. {Addressing Kino.) Bat I have thouzkt thia 
a fit play to be'presented by reason of that very pedantical 
bombast and windy obtrasive rhetorick that they do rightly 
despise. For I hold that there is no such antick fellow as your 
bombastical hevo who doth so earnestly spout forth his folly as 
to make his hearers believe that he is unconscious of all incon¬ 
gruity; whereas, he who doth so mark, label, and underscore 
Ids antick speeches as to show that he is alive to their absurdity 
seemeth to utter them under protest, and to take part with his 
audience against himself. {Tu/ming to Players.) For which 
reason, 1 pray you, let there be no huge red noses, nor extrava¬ 
gant monstrous wigs, nor coarse men garbed as women, in this 
comi-tragedy; for such things are as much as to say, ** X am a 
comiok fellow—I pray you laugh at me, and hold what I say 
to be cleverly ridiculous.” Such labelling of humour is an 
impertinence to your audience, for it seemeth to imply that they 
are unable to recognize a joke unless it be pointed out to them. 
I pray you avoid iL 

applauKt which Hamlet acknowledges. 

First Player, Sir, we are beholden to you for your good 
counsels. But we would urge upon your consideration that we 
are accomplished players, who have spent many years in learn¬ 
ing our profession; and wo would venture to suggest that it 
would better befit your lordship to confine yourself to such 
matters as your lordship may be likely to understand. We, on 
our part, may have our own ideas as to the duties of heirs- 
apparent; but it would ill become us to air them before your 
lordship, who may be reasonably supposed to understand such 
matters more perfectly than your very humble servants. 

[All applaud vigorously, Hamlet about to explode in 
anger. Kino interrupU him, Hamlet thinks 
better of it, and angrdy beckons Flayers to fotloxo 
him. He and they exeunt. 

Cl, Come, let us take our places. Gather round 
That all may see this fooling. Here*s a chair 
In which 1 shall find room to roll about 
When laughter takes possession of my soul. 

Now we are ready. 

' Enter on platform a Loving Couple. Ap^au$e» 

£%«. Shotddst thou prove faithless? 

Me, It I do 

Then let the world forget to woo {knedingh 
The monntaintops bow down in fear^ 

The midday son dissolve in teatrs^ 
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, And oatraEr«d natnre, pal* and bent| 

Fall prostrate in bewilderment 1 • 

[JM Utter ihrmgh thin—breaking into a laugh the 
endt the Eikq enjoying it more than any one, 

Oph. Truly, sir, I hope be u'ill prove faithful, lest we should 
all be involved in this catastrophe i 

Cl, Qoughing), Much, indeed, depends upon his constancy. 
1 am sure he hath all our prayers, gentlemen 1 (Zb Rossn- 
CBAKTZ.) Is this play well known ? 

Roe, {advancing). It is not, my lord. 

[Z\£rns bach to Ophelia. 

Cl, Hal I seem to have met with these lines before. 

Go on. 

She, Hark, dost thon hear those trampets and those drums ? 

Thy hated rival, stem Gonaago, comes t 

{Exeunt Loving Couple. Laughtett os before, 

Q. And wherefore cometh Gonzago ? 

Roe, He cometh here to woo 1 

Q, Cannot he woo without an orchestra at his elbow ? A 
6co for such a wooing, say 11 

Cl, {rather alarmed—aside to Rosekcbaktz). Who ie Qon** 
zago? 

Roe. He*8 a mad Archbishop of Elsinore. *Tis a most 
ridiculous and mirthful character—and the more so for that the 
poor author had hoped to have appalled you with his tragedical 
end 1 [i?e^f«rns to Ophelia. 

{During this the Kino has shown that he has recognized 
hie tragedy. He ie horrified at the discovery. 

Enter Hamlet, as ArchlMop, with a robe and mitre. AU 
laugh and applaud except the Kino, who ie miserable. 

Ham, Free from the cares of Church and State < 

1 come to wreak my love and hate. 

Love whirls me to the lofty skies— 

Hate drags me where dark Pluto lies! 

{AU laugh exrxpt KllfO* 

Q, liftfirry, but he roust have a nice time of it between tbemf 
Oh, sir, this passeth the bounds of ridicule, and to think that 
’ these lines were to have drawn our tears ! 

Oph, Truly mine eyes run with tears, but they are begottem 
sf laughter 1 

Earn. Gently, gently. Spare your ridicule, lest you bavw 
none left Inr later scenes, llie tragedy is full of such< 
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tvindj fooling. You shall hear more anon. There are fire 
acts m this I {All groan^ 

(Senmes) For two great ends I dailf fame^ 

The altar and the deadly tomb. 

* Ilow can I lire in such a state 
And hold my Arch-Episeopate ? ** 

Roi» (exhausted with laughter). Oh, my lord—I pray you end 
this, or 1 shall die with laughter! 

Q. (ditto). Did mortal ever hear such metrical folly 1 Stop 
It, my good lord, or 1 shall assuredly do myself some injury. 

Oph. (ditto). Oh, sir—pry thee have mercy on u8>->we have 
laughed till we can laugh no more 1 

Ham. The drollest scene is coming now. Listen. 

Cl. (rises). Stop! \AU start. 

Stop, 1 say—cast off those mummeries! 
Gome hither, Hamlet I 

Ham. (takes off robes). Why, what ails you, sir ? 

Cl. (with suppressed fury). Know^st thou who wrote this 
play? 

Ham. Not I, indeed. 

Nor do I care to know 1 

Cl. 1 wrote this play— 

To mention it is death, by Denmark’s law I 

Q, (kneeling). Oh, spare him, for he is thine only 
child! 

Cl. No—I have two (Queen horrified.) —^my son—my 
play—both worthless 1 
Both shall together perish 1 

'(Draws dagger; Queen endeavours to restrain him. 

Ham. (on his knees). Hold thine hand! 

1 can't bear death—I*m a philosopher I 

CZ. That’s true. But how shall we dispose of him ? 

[All pu&ded. 

Oph. (suddenly). A thought I 

There is a certain isle beyond the sea 
Where dwell a cultured race—compared with whom 
We are but poor brain-blind barbarians; 

*l'is known as Eugle-land. Oh, send him there I 
If but the half I’ve heard of them be true 
** Tliey will enshrine him on their great good hearts. 

And men will rise or sink in good esteem 
According as they worship him, or slight him! 

Cl. Well, we’re dull dogs in Denmark. It may be 
That we’ve misjudged him. If such race there be— 
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(lliefe may be—am not a well-read man) 

Theyre welcome to bis pbilosopbio iM’ain-— 

60 f mmlet, get thee gone—and don't come back again t 
[Claudittb erossee to b. Hamlet, is ddighied 
at the euggestion, croeeee to Queen and embraces 
her, lie then embraces Ophelia, who receives 
his kiss with marked coldness. Then he turns 
up on to platform^ and strikes an attitude, 
exclaiming, To Engle-land !At the same 
moment Rosenobantz embraces Ophelia. 
Picture, 


OUBTAIN. 
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BUNTHORNE*S BRIDE. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW AND ORIGINAL AESTHETIC 

OPERA, 

IN TWO ACTS. 


/Yri/ prodtued at the Opera Comique, London, on Saturday, April ayrd, 
x88z, under the management ^Mx. R. D'Oylt CARTE. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS 


) 


CoLoiriL Calverlst 
Maj or MuroatboyD 
Lieut, the Duke op Durstablb 
Beoikald Bumthorme, a Flethly Poet, 
Abohibald Grobvenor, an Idyllic Poet 
Ur. Bunthobrb'b Solioitob. 

Chorue of Offioere of Dragoon Gmi dSib 
The Lady Angela 
The Lady Saphib 
The Lady Ella 
Trb Lady Jane 
Patxbbob, a Dairy Maid, 

Chorue of Sapturoue Maidentk 


Offioere qf Dretgoon Quarda, 


Papturoui Maidene, 


ACT L 

EXTEBIOB OF CASTLE BUNTHOBK& 


ACT IL 
A GLADE. 
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OR, 

BUNTHORNE’S BRIDE. 


ACT I. 

ScEKE. —Exterior qf Castle Bunthorne, Entrance to castle hy 
draw-hridge over moat. Young Ladies dressed in ossthetie 
draperies are grouped about the stage. They play on lutes, 
mandolines, etc,, as then sing, and are in the last etags 
of despair, Anqsla, £lla, and 8afhib lead them, 

CnoBDS. 

Twenty love-sick maidens we, 

Lore-sick all against our will. 

Twenty years hence we shall 
Twenty lore-sick maidens stiUI 

Solo.—Anorla. 

Lore feeds on hope, they say, or lore will die-* 

AH, Ab, miserie I 

Tet tny lore lires, although no hope have 11 
All, Ah, miserie I 

Alas, poor heart, go hide thyself away— 

All, Ah, miserie! 

To weeping concords tone thy roundelay 1 
AIL Ah, miserie I 


CBORva. 

All our lore is all for omk 
Tist that lore he heedeth ne^ 
Be ts eoy and cares for nim^ 
8ed and sorry is our loti 
Aht miserie 1 
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* \ 
Solo.—Elz^ 


<}0| breaking heaity 
Go, dream of love requited I 
G<n fooliBh heart, 

« Go, dream of loyen plighted | 
0(K madcap heart, 

Go, dream of never waking} 
And,in thy dream 
Forget that thou art breaking! 

Ah, miserie I 


A%g. Tliere is ft strange magio in this love of ours! Rivals 
as we all are in the affections of our Reginald, the very hopeless¬ 
ness of our love is a bond that binds us to one another 1 

Sa'ph. Jealousy is merged in misery. While he, the very 
cynosure of our eyes and hearts remains icy insensible—what 
have we to strive for ? 

EUa. The love of maidens is, to him, as interesting as the 
taxes I 

Sapli. Would that it were! He pays his taxes. 

Ang. And cherishes the receipts I 


Etdw Ladt Janb. 

Jane (audderdy). Fools I 

Ang. 1 beg your pardon ? 

Jane. Fools and blind 1 The man loves—wildly loves! 

Ang. But whom ? None of us 1 

Jane. No, none of us. His weird fancy has lighted, for the 
nonce, on Patience—the village milkmaid! 

Saph. On, Patience ? Oh, it cannot be! 

Jane. Bah! But yesterday 1 caught him in her dairy, 
eating fresh butter with a table-spoon. To-day he is not well! 

Saph. But Patience boasts that she has never loved—that 
love is, to her, a sealed bo<>k I Oh, he cannot be serious. 

Jane, ’Tis but a fleeting fancy—^’twill quickly pass away. 
{Aside.) Oh, Reginald, if you but knew what a wealth of 
golden love is waiting for you, stored up in this rugged old 
bosom of mine, the milkmaid’s triumph would be short indeed I 

\AU sigh wearily. 

[Patiencb appears on an eminence. She looks down 
with pity on the despondent Ladies. 


Rbcitativi. 

Pa, Still brooding on flieir mad infatnation 1 

1 thank thee, Love, thou comest not to me ; 
Far happier I, free from thy ministration. 
Than dukes or duchesses Who lore, can bel 
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V V 

AjpA* (hoHng up), dAs P«tieiiee—^kappj giil I Loved by • Poet I 
Pa, Toar ^rdon, ladies. 1 intrude opoi^yoa 1 (voiuff,) 

Ang, Nay, pretty child,, come hither, la it true 

That you have never loved ? 

Pa, Most true indeed. 

Sopranos. Most marvelloiis I 

Contraltos, And most deplorable I 

SoKo.—P atibhcb. * 

I cannot tell what this love may be 
That comeQi to all bnt not to me. 

It cannot be kind as thev’d imply, 

Or why do these gentle ladies sigh ? 

It cannot be joy and rapture deep, 

Or why do these «ntle ladles weep ? 

It cannot be blissful, as *tif said, 

Or why are thidr eyes so wondrous red? 

Though everywhere true love I see 
A*coming to all, but not to me, 

1 cannot tell what this love may be I 
For I am blithe and I am gnj, 

While they sit sighini' all night, all day’s 
Think of the gulf'twixt them and me, 

M Fal la la la I and “ Miserie 1 *’ 

CKoruM, Yes, she is blithe, etc. 

Pa, If love is a thorn, they show no wit 
Who foolishly hug and foster it. 

If love is a weed, how simple they 
Who gather and gather it, day by day f 
If love is a netUe that makes you smarts 
Why do you wear it next your heart? 

And if it be none of these, say I, 

Why do 3'ou sit and sob and sigh ? 

Though everywhere, etc. 

Chorus, For she is blithe, etc. 

Ang, Ah, Patience, if you have never loved, you have never 
known true happiness 1 {All sigh,') 

Pa, But the truly happy always seem to have so much on 
their minds. The truly happy never seem quite welL 
Jans, There is a transcendentality of delirium—an acute 
accentuation of supremest ec8tacy->-whicli the earthy might 
easily mistake for indigestion. But it is nof iodigestion^it is 
assthetic transdgnration I {To the others,) Enough of babble. 
Cornel 

Pa, Bnt I have some news for you. The .35tb Dragoon 
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Guards bare balled in the vUlagSi and are e?en now on tb^r 
way to this very spot. 

Ang, Tbo 85th Dragoon Guards I 

Barii, They are fleshly men, of full babli I 

ElXfu We care nothing for Dragoon Guards! 

JPa. But, bless me, yon were all in love with them a year ago 1 
Sa'pli. A year ago! 

Ang, My poor child, you don*t understand these things. A 
year ago they were very well in our eyes, but since then our 
tastes have been etherealizcd, our perceptions exalted. {To 
the othera,) Gomel it is time to lift up our yoices in morning 
carol to our Reginald. Let us to his door. 

{The L^ies go off two and two into the OasEef ringing 
refrain of “ Twenty love-^ich maidene we** and 
accompanying themadvea on harpa and mandolina. 
Patience watchea them in aurpriae^ aa ahe dirhba 
the rock hy which ahe entered, 

March, Enter Oflicers of Dragoon Guards, Jed hy Major. 

Chorus of Dragoons. 

The soldiers of our Queen 
Are linked in friendly tether ; 

Ui^n the battle scene 
They tight the foe together. 

There evciy mother's son 
Prepared to fight and fall is | 

The enemy of one 
The enemy of all is! 

Enter Colonel. 

SoNO. —Colonel. 

If von want a receipt for that popular mystery^ 

^own to the world as a Heavy Dragoon, 

Take all the remarkable people in history, 

Rattle them off to a popular tone. 

The pluck of Lord Nelson on board of the Victory^ 

Genius of Bismarck devising a plan ; 

The humour of Fielding (whiw sounds contradictorypw 
Coolness of Paget atrout to trepan— 

The science of Jullien, the eminent mnsieo— 

Wit of Macauli^, who wrote of Queen Anne— 

The pathos of Paddy, aa rendered by Boucicanlt— 

Style of the Bishop of Sodor and Man— 

The dash of a D'Ors^. divested of qnaekeiy'— 

Narrative powers of Dickens and Thackeray— 

Victor Emmanuel—peak-banning Peveril— 

Thomas Aquinas, and Doctor Sacheverell— 

Tapper and Tennyson—Daniel Defoe— 

Anthony Trollope and Hr. Guizot 1 
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Tftke of these elements ell ihet is fissiblei 
Melt them all down in a pipkin or omsiblsi 
Set them to simmer and uke off the seam. 

And a Heavy Dragoon is the residnnm i 

fhortu. Test yes! yes! yes! 

A Heavy Dragoon is the residunm I 

CW. If you vrant a receipt for this soldierlike paragol^ 

Get at the wealth of the Czar (if yo« can)— 

The family pride of a Spaniard from Arragon— 

Force of MephiSto prononnoing a baO'— 

A smack of Lord Waterford, reckless and rollioky-* 
Swagger of Roderick, heading his elan— 

The keen penetration of Paddington PoUaky-— 

Grace of an Odalisque on a divan, 

The genius strategic of Cesar or Hanibal— 

Skill of Sir Garnet in thrashing a cannibal— 

Flavour of Hamlet—the Stranger, a toudh of him— 

Little of Manfred (but not very much of him)— 

Beadle of Burlington—Richardson's i^ow— 

Mr. Micawber and Madame Tussand! 

Take of these elements all that is fusible— 

Melt 'em all down in a pipkin or crucible— 

Set ’em to simmer and take off the scum, 

And a Heavy Dragoon is the residuum! 

Aff. Yes! yes I yes! yes! 

A Heavy Dragoon is the residuum! 

Cof. Well, here we are a^aia on the scene of our former 
triumphs. But whereas the Duke ? 

jEVifer Duke, lUtleBslyt and in low opiriUk 
Here lam 1 {Sighs.') 

Ool Come, cheer up, don’t give way 1 
Duke. Oh, for that, I’m as cheerful as a poor devil can be 
f'xpected to be, who has he misfortune to Ira a duke, with a 
I housand a day I 

Mag. Humph! Most men would envy you! 

Duke. Envy me f Tell me. Major, are yea fond of toffee ? 
MaJ. Very! 

Col. We are all foad of toffee. 

All. We are I 

Duke. Yes, and toffee in moderation is a capital thing. But 
to live on toffee—toffee for breakfast, toffee for dinner, toffee for 
tea—to have it supposed that you care for nothing but toffee, 
and that you would consider yourself insulted if anything but 
toffee were offered to you—^how would you Uke that f 
Cd. I can believe mat j nuder those oircumstaucei, erep toffee 
would become monotonous. 

Duke. For "toffee** read flattery, adulation, and abject 

m. H 
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deference, carried to raoh a pitch tibat t began, at last, to think 
that man was bdm bent at at( angle oi forty-fiye degr^l 
Great heavens, what is there to adulate in mel Am 1 particu¬ 
larly intelligent, or remarkably studious, or excraciatioKly 
witiy, or unusually accomplished, or exceptionally virtuous r 

Col, You’re about as commooplaoe a young man as ever 1 
saw, 

AIL You are! 

Duke. Exactly! That’s it exactly! That dMcribes me to 
a T! Thank you all very much t Well, 1 couldn’t stand it 
any longer so 1 joined this regiment. In the army, thought I, 
1 shall be occasionally snubbed, perhaps even bullied, who 
knows ? The thought was rapture, and here 1 am. 

Col. (looking off). Ye8,«nd here are the ladies! 

Duke. But who is the gentleman with the long hair? 

Col. 1 don’t know. 

Duke, He seems popular! 

Col, He doe* seem popularl 

Buktuobkb enfers, followed hy Ladies, two <md two, stn^tnf 
and playing on harps as oefor^. He is composing a poem 
and quite ahsorhed. He sees no one, hut wcdks across stage, 
followed hy Ladies. They take no notice of Dragoone—<o 
ihs surprise and indignation of those Officers. 

Chobub op Ladibb. 

In a melancholy train 
Two and two we walk all day— 

Pity those who love in vain 
Kone so sorrowful as they 

Who can only sigh and say, 

Woe is me, i^ckaday 1 

Obobos or Dbagooitb, 

Now is net this ri^enloiu—and is not this preposterona? 

A thorough>|Mced absurdity—explain it if you can. 

Instead of rushing e^erly to ehetiw ns and foster ns, 

They all prefer this melancholy literary man. 

Instead of slyly peering at ns, 

Casting looks endearing at n% 

Blnshittg at us, ludiing at ns—flirting with a fan; 

Thev’xe actually sneering at ns, fleering at na, jeoring at w| 
Pretty sort of treatmoit for a militaiy man! 

Piatty sort of treatmoitior a military asan 1 

Mystia poet^ hear oar payer, 

^enty love-sick maidens wo— 

Tonng and wealthy, dark and faio-c 
And we die for fova of thae I 
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Tfli, W6 die for leve of tbee^- 
Twenfy love-aick maidene we! 

Bm, Thougk my book I leem to tctib 

In • rapt ecstatio way, 
lake a literary man 
Who deapieea female day { 

I hear plainly all the^ lay, 

Tweiit3' love>aiok maidenf they 1 

Officer* {to each other). He bean plainly, ete. 

Thnngh eo excellently wise, 

For a moment mortal be, 

Deim to raiee thy purple eyes 
]»om thy heart-drawn poesy. 

Twenty love-siok maidens see— 

Each is kneeling Oh her knee I {All kneel,) 

Cho, of LaBeit Twenty love-sick, etc. 

Bm, {a$ide)m Though as I remarked before, 

Any one convinced would be 
That some transcendental lore 
Is monopolizing me, 

Bound the comer I can see 
Each is kneeling on her knee! 

Offioer* {to each other). Bound the comer, ete. 

Exsxbiblb. 

Officsbs. Laoibs. Buwtixornb ( aside ). 

Now is not this Mystic poet, hear Though my book I seem 
ridiculous, etc. our prayers, etc. to scan, etc. 

Cot, Angela! what is the meaning of this ? 

Ang, Oh, sir, leave us; our minds are but ill-attuned to light 
love-talk. 

Maj, But what in the world has come over you all ? 

Jana, Buuthome! Ho has come ov.er us. lie has come 
among us, and he has idealized us. 

Dm, Has he succeeded in idealizing gout 

Jana, He hasi 

Duke, Bravo, Bunihome 1 

Jana, My eyes are open; I droop despairingly ; 1 am sonl- 
fully intense; I am limp, and I cling 1 

[During ihi» Buisthobnb is seen in all the agonies of 
composition, Tha Ladies are watching him intenUg 
as ha writhaa. At losf, ha hita on the word ha Viants 
and writes it down, A genaral sense qf relief. 
Finished! At last 1 Finished I 
[Ea Saggars f ovarooms wiik menU^ strain^ into arms 

SfiuOLOUEL . 

pci. Are you better now ^ 
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Run. Yet—oB,*it *0 yon—I am better now. The poem fa 
finished, and my soul had gone oat into it. ^^t was all. It 
was nothing worth mentioning, it occurs three times a day. 
{See$ Patienoe, who Ao# entered during thU ieene.) Ah, 
Patience! Dear Patience! {Holde her hand; teem 
frightened.) 

Ang, Will it please you read it to us, sir? 

Sajth. This we supplicate. (AU kneel.) 

Bun, Shall I ? 

All the Bragoont. No! 

Bun. (annoyed^to Patibkos). I will read it if you hid me I 

J*a, {much frightened). You can if you like! 

Bun. It is a wild, weird, fieshly thing; yet very tender, very 
yearninff, very precious. It is called, “Oh, Hollow! Hollow! 
Hollow I ” 

Pa. Is it a hunting song ? 

Bun. A hunting song ? No, it is not a hunting song. It is 
the wail of the poet’s heart on discovering that everything fs 
commonplace. To understand it, cling possionntely to one 
another and think of faint lilies. {They doao, as he recites.) 

“OH, HOLLOW! HOLLOW! HOLLOW! 

What time the poet hath hymned 
The writhing maid, lithe>lirabed, 

Quivering on amaranthine asphodel, 

How can he paint her woes, 

Knowing, as well he knows, 

That ml can be set right with calomel 7 

When from the poet’s plinth 
The amorous coloc^th 

Yearns for the aloe, faint with rapturous thrill^ 

How can he hyma thoir throes 
Knowin", os well he knows, 

That they are only uncompounded pills? 

Is it, and can It be, 

Nature hath this decree, 

Nothing poetic in the world shall dwell ? 

Or that Iti all her works 
Something poetic lurks, 

Even in colocynth and calomel? 

I cannot tell. 

Ang. How purely fragrant! 

JSaph, How earnestly precious! 

Buke. Well, it seems to me to be iicmseasa. 

Saph, Nonsense; ^es^ perhaps—but, oh. what predopi non* 
sense! ^ 

AU. Aht 
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OU. TbSi k all Tery wdl; but you team to forget that you 
are eDgaged tout! 

Saj^, It can never be. You are not Empjman, You are 
not Uella Crutcan. You are not even Early Eoglieh. Oh, be 
Early Eoglish ere it it too latel (Officers look at each other in 
wtonishment} 

Jane {looking at uniform). Bed an4 yellow t Primary 
colours 1 Ohy ^uth Kensington! 

Duke. We didn't design our uniforms, but we don't tee bow 
they could be improved. 

Jane. No, you wouldn’t. Still there is a cobwebby grey 
velvet, with a tender bloom like cold gravy, which, made 
Florentine fourteenth century, trimmed with Venetian leather 
and Spanish altar lace, and surmounted with something 
Japanese—it matters not what—would at least be Early 
English 1 Gome maidens. 

[Exeunt Maidens, two and two, eingtng, refrain of 
*' Twenty love-aick maidens we.” The Officers watdi 
them off in astonishment. 

Duke, Gentlemen, this is an insult to the British uniform. 

Coll. A uniform that has been as successful in the courts of 
Venus as in the field of Mars 1 

SoKa.«^oLOirBt. 

When I first pot this aniform on, 

J said, as 1 looked in the glass, 

** It's one to a million 
That any civilian, 

My figure and form will sarpass. 

Gold lace has a charm for the fair. 

And I’ve plenty of that, and to spar^ 

While a lover’s professions. 

When uttered in Hessians, 

Are eloqnent everywhere!" 

A fact that 1 counted npon, 

When I first pot this uniform n I 

CHORtra OF DRAooova. 

By a simple coincidence, few 
Gonld ever have reckoned npon. 

The same thing occorred to me, too. 

When 1 first put this nniform on 1 

CU. 1 said, when 1 first put it on, 

*'lt is plain to the vetleit dnnos 
That evoy bean^ 

WiUfcelitherdniy 
To yiidd to its glaaao w at oness 
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They will eee thet Fm fieely gold-leoed 
In’tt nnifonn handaotne and chute''—, 

Bat the Miipatettea 
Of long-naired esthetlcfl. 

Are very much more to their tute— 

Which I imver counted upon 
When 1 first put this nnifonn on I 

By a Isimple coincidence, few 
Could ever have counted upon, 

I didn't anticipate that. 

When 1 first put this uniform on! 

[The Dragoons go off angrily, 
[As sooft OB he it alone, BavTHonNK changea hit nummer 
and beeomet inttntely mdodramaiie. 


Bsoitativs and Song.—B v2rrHOBNK. 

Am I alone, 

And unobserved ? I am I 
Then let me own 

I’m an esthetic sham 1 
This air severe 
Ih but a mere 
Veneer 

This cynic smile 
Is but a wile 
Of guile! 

This costume chaste 
Is but good taste 
Misplaced I 

Let me confess I 

A lanraid love for lilies does not blight me I 
Lsnk limbs and haggard cheeks do not delight me I 
I do not care for dirty greens 
By any means, 

I do not long for all one sees 
That's Japanese. 

I am not fond of uttering platitudee 
In stained-glass attitudes. 

In short, my medinvaUsm's’affectation, 

Bora of a morbid love of admiration 1 


Song. 

If you're anxious for to sMae in the high mthetic line as a man of 
culture rare. 

Ton must get up all the germs ef the tiaueendsiital tarmsi and plant 
them everywhere. 
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r<»a Biui lie tiM cUiiiai,«iid diwoime in novil phniM •£ your 
eomplicatod ttate of Qiiid, * 

TIm meAnintf doesn't matter if iVa anly idle chatter ol a tnmseendental 
kind* 

And every'one will aay, 

As yon walk yonr mystic way, 

** If this young man expresses himself in terms too deep for ma^ 

Why what a very singnlazly deep young man this deep yoong man 
mnstbel” * 

Be eloquent in praise of the reiy doll old days whidi have long since 
passed away, 

And convince 'em, if yon can, that the reign of good Queen Anne was 
Culture's palmiest day. 

Of course yon will pooh-pooh whatever's fresh and new, and declare 
it's crude and mean, 

For Art stopped short in the cultivated*coart of the Empress Josephine. 

And every one will say, 

As yon walk your mysUo way, 

** If that's not good enough for him which is good enough for ms, 

Why what a very cultivated kind of youth this kind of youth must be t ** 

Then a sentimental passion of a Tegetable fashion must excite your 
languid spleen. 

An attachment d ia Plato for a bashful young potato, or a not-too- 
French Frmioh bean 1 

Though the Philistines may Jostle, you will rank as an apostle in the 
ugh Kstfaetie band, 

If yon walk down Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in yonr mediaval 
hand. 

And every one will say, 

As you walk your flowery way, * 

*'If he’s content with a vegetable love, wbicb would certainly not 
suit ms, 

Why what a most particularly pure young roan this pure young man 
must be 1 ” 


At f&e «nd of hU tong Patiekox cnfsrs. J9s ssss dsr. 

Bun. Ah! PatieQce« come hither. I am pleased with thee. 
The bitter-hearted one, who finds all else hollow, is pleased with* 
thee. For yon are not hollow. Art you ? 

Po. I heg your pardon—intmapt you. 

Pun. Life is made up of interruptioins. The tortured soul, 
yearning for solitude, writhes under them. Oh, but my heart 
it a-weary! Oh, I am a cursed thing I Don’t go. 

Fa. neiWy, Pm very sorry— 

Bun. Tell me, girl, do you ever yeam? 

Fa. (mSsund^ttaming him}. I earn niy firing. 

Bun. (impatieiUlf^. No, Uol Do you snow wbai4t is to ho 
heart-hungry? Do you know what it is to yearn fbr the 
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Indefioable, and yet to be brought face to face, ddly, with the 
Multiplication Table? Do you imow what it is to seek oceans 
and to find puddles?—^to long for whirlwinds and to have to do 
the best you can with the bellows ? That’s my case. Ob, I 
am a cursed thing I 

Po. If you please, I don’t understand you—you frighten met 

Bun, Don’t be frightened—it’s only poetry. 

Pa, 11 that’s poetry, I don’t like poetry. 

Bun, (eagerly). Don’t you? (Atide,) Can I trust her? 
(Al&ud,,) Patience, you don’t like poetry—well, between you 
and me, 1 don’t like poetry. It’s hollow, unsubstantial—un¬ 
satisfactory. What’s the use of yearning for Elyslan Fields 
when you know you can’t get ’em, and would only let ’em out 
on building leases if you h&A ’em ? 

Po. Sir, I- 

Bun, Don’t go. Patience, I haye long loved yon—^let me 
tell you a secret. 1 am not as bilious as 1 look. If you like I 
will cut my hair. There is more innocent fun within me than 
a casual spectator would imagine. You have never seen 
me frolicsome. Be a good girl—a very good girl—and you 
shall. 

Pa. Sir, I will speak plainly. In the matter of love 1 am 
untaught, I have never loved but my great-aunt. But I am 
quite certain that, under any circumstances, 1 couldn’t possibly 
love you. 

Bun, Oh, you think not ? 

Pa, Pm quite sure of it. Quite sure. Quite. 

Bun, (releating her). Very good. Life is henceforth a blank. 
1 don’t care what becomes of me. 1 have only to ask that you 
will not abuse my confidence; though you despise me, 1 am 
extremely popular with the other young ladies. 

Pa, 1 only ask that you will leave me and never renew ibe 
sn^ect. 

Bun, Certainly. Broken-hearted and desolate 1 ga (Beeitei.) 
to be wafted away 

from this block Aceldama of sorrow, 

Where the dost of an earthy to-day 
Is the earth of a dnsty to-morrow 1 ** 

* It is a little thing of my own. I call it ** Heart Foam.** 1 
shall not publish it. Farewell 1 BuMTscmNi. 

Po. Wnat on earth does It all mean? Why does he love 
me? Why does he expect me to love him? He’s not e 
(elation 1 It frightens me I 
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Enter Axtoila. 

Ang, Wby, Pstieocey what if the matter? 

PcL Lady Angela, tell me two things. Firstlji what on 
earih is this love that upsets everybody; and secondly, how is 
it to be distinguished from insanity ? 

Jny. Poor blind girl I Oh, forgive her/^Eros! Why, love is 
of all passions the most essential! It is the embodiment of 
purity, the abstraction of refinement; it is the <me unselfish 
emotion in this whirlpool of grasping greed t 

JPa. Oh dear, oh! {Beginning to cry,) 

Ang, Why are you crying? 

Pa. To think that 1 have Ured all these years without 
having experienced this ennobling and unselfish passion! Why, 
what a wicked girl 1 must be I For it ts unselfish, isn't it? 

Ang, Absolutely. Love that is tainted with selfishness is no 
love. Oh, try, try, try to love I It really isn't difiScult if you 
give your whole mind to it. 

Pa. I’ll set about it at once. I won’t go to bed until I’m 
head over ears in love with somebody. 

Ang. Noble girl But is it possible that you have never 
loved anybody ? 

Pa, Yes, one. 

Ang. Ah, whom? 

Pa, My great-aunt 

Ang. Your great-aimt doesn't count 

Pa, Then there's nobody. At least—^no, nobody. Not since 
I was a baby. But that don't count, I suppose. 

Ang, 1 don't know—tell me idl about it. 


Dust.—Pxtibsob asd Asobla. 

Pm, yss'* affo* fourteen, maybef 

when but a tiny babe of foni| 

Another baby played with me, 

My elder by a year or more. 

A Uide bhild of ^nty rare, 

With marvellons eyes and wondrons hais^ 
Who, in my chUd*^yet, eeemed to sm 
iil that a nttle child should be I 

A^how we loved, that child and L 
How pore onr baby joy 1 
How tnie onr love—and, by-tbe-bj, 
Ab was a little boy 1 

Aofb A^ old. old tale of Co^'s tonehl 

tooim aa mndif—I toenght aa modit 
Mo ima a Utlla boy 1 


1 
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Pa, («Aool«d)* ^^7 mifloomfcnie wliat I waj-^ 

pn^**—remember) prey. 

He WM A littie boy I 

An§, Ko donbi) ^ ipfte of idl yonr peiii% 

Hie iatermng fact remeiii8-<~ 

He iree • little 6op/ 

* EirSXMBLX. 

N5’i5Sbt}‘»*p“* «*•“{”«} pidai) eie« 

[Exit Akoela. 

Pa, It*8 perfectly appalling to tbink of the dreadful state 
I must be in I I had no idea that Ioto was a duty. No wonder 
they all look so unhapp]/*. Upon my word, 1 hardly like to 
associate with myself. I don’t think I*m respectable. I’ll go 
at once and fall in love with—— 


Enter Gbobvsnob. 

Pa, A stranger! 


Qret, 


Pa, 


Oro9, 


Pa, 


PUET.—^Patibbtcx axd Gpnibvbkob. 

Prithee) pret^ maiden—^prithee tell me-trae, 
(Hey) bat I'm doleful) willow willow waly I) 
Have you e'er a lover a danfifling after yon ? 
willow waly 01 
I would fain discover 
If yon have a lover? 

Hey willow waly 01 


Gentle sit) my heart is frolicsome and free— 
(Hey, but he's doleful, willow willow waly 1) 
Notwidy I care for comes a courting me— 
fii^ willow waly OI 
Nobody 1 care for 
Comes a courting—iherefo^ 

Hey willow waly 01 


Prithee, pretly maideni will yon marry me? 

. (Hey* but I'm hopeful) willow willow waly!) 
I may say. at once. I'm « man of propertee— 
Hey willow waly 01 
HCaey, I despise it, 

Hut many peo^e prise it. 

Hey willow waly DJ 


Gentle sir, attbough to marry I design— 

(Hey. bttt he’a.bepefiil—wSilow wiUew waly!) 
As yet I do not Imow yon, and so I aoiwt deelina* 
Hey willow waij 01 



jBcrniBounts^^uD^ -m 

'T» odwr maideiM jsim-* 

. ^ ^ T«t I dd ao^tmoir fQ% > 
^eywiUpvwaljPI 

Grot. P^tieDce I Gan it be that you don't recognise mef 

Fa, Beoogniae you? No^ indeed I don't! 

Cfros, Hare fifteen years so greatly changed mef 

Fa, Fifteen years ? What do you mean ? 

Oro», HaTe you forgotten the friend of your youth, your 
Archibald?—^your little playfellow? Oh, Ohronos, Obronos, 
this is too bad of yon I 

Fa, Archibald! Is it possible? Why* let me look! It 
is! It is! It must be! Oh, how happy I am! I thought 
we should never meet again! And how you've grown! 

Chros, Yea, Patience, 1 am much taller and much stouter 
than I was. 

Fa, And how you’ve improved! 

Oroa, Yes, Patience, I am very beautifiil! (Sighs,) 

Fa. But surely that doesn't make you nnhappy ? 

Oroa, Yes, Patience. Gifted as I am with a beauty which 
probably has not its rival on earth—>1 am, nevertheless, utterly 
end completely miserable. 

Fa, (A, but why ? 

Oroa. My child-love for yOu has neter lided. Conceive, 
then, the horror of my dtuation when I tell you that it is my 
hideous destiny to be madly loved by every woman 1 come 
across! 

Fa. But why do you make yourself so jneturesqus? Why 
not disguise yoursell^ disfigure yourself, anything to escape this 
|)er8ecution? 

Oroa, No, Patience, that may not be. These gifts—irksome 
as they are—have bera oonfid^ to me for the enjoyment and 
delectation of my fellow-creatures. I am a trustee for Beauty, 
and it is my duty to see that the oCnditions of my trust are 
faithfully discharged. 

Fa. And you, too^ are a Poet? 

Oroa. Yes, i am •the Apostle of SlmpKclty. 1 am called 
** Archibald tbe Ajl-ri^t**—for I am infallible! 

Fa. And is it possible thai you condescend to love such a 
girl as I? 

Oroa. Yes, Pstie&ee^ la it not etfanga? 1 have loved you 
with a Florentine foarteenth-centui^^ frenzy for full fifteen 
yewsl , £-. ... , 'Vj 

Fa. Ob, marvelloutf J, W|B /hitherto been deaf to tbe 
voice of love—I seem noW io uiow wbat love is.l It has been 
revealed to me—4t is Ai^ibstd ^ 
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Yes, Patienoe, it !■ I {BwSurwot^. 

Pa, {at tn a trance^ We wiU never, never {Muil 
Grot. We will live and die together I 
Po. I swear it t 

Grot, We both swear it I (Embrace.^ 

Pa. {recoiling from him). But-~oh, horror I 
C^fos. What*8 the matter? 

Po. Why, you are perfection I A source of endless ecstasy 
to all who know yon 1 

Grot. I know 1 am—weU? 

Po. Then, bless my heart, there can be nothing unselfish in 
loving you/ 

Grot. Merdful powers, 1 never thought of that t 
Pa, To monopolize those features on which all women love 
Klinger! It would be unpardonable 1 

Grot, Why, so it would I Ob, fatal perfection, again you 
interpose between me and my happiness I 
Pa. Oh, if you were but a thought less beautiful than you 
arel 

Gr<a. Would that I were; but candour compels me to admit 
that Tm not! 

Pa. Our doty is clear; we must part, and for ever I 
Grot, Oh, misery I And yet I cannot question the propriety 
of your decision. Farewell, Patience 1 
po. Farewell, Archibald I But stay 1 
Grot. Yes, Patience ? 

Pa, Although 1 may not love you —for you are perfect— 
there is nothing to prevent yonr loving me. 1 am plain, homely, 
imattractive t 

Grot. Why, that's true! 

Po. The love oi such a man as yon for such a girl as 1 must 
be unselfish 1 

Grot, Unsdfishness iteelfl 


Dbut.—P aviBiroB avn GB4>BVBVoa. 

Po. Thengh to many you would very selfiah be— 

Qrot» Bay, bnt Pm doleful—willow willow walj I 

Pa. Ton may all the same continae loving me— 

Qron Hey, bat 1^ doltfnl—willow willow walyl 

AH the worid igaoriog, 

^ go on adoiini^ 

Hoy willow waly Ot 

{Ai ikt tndf ouetuU dt^irmgly, In o>ppotitt dirteiiont. 
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'BnUir Bukthobus, erofvmed with rom and . kwiff about with 
garlands, and looMing very miwrabls* JBeisUdby Akqela 
and SAt*HiB (each qf whom hdds an end if Iks rose-garland 
by which he is bound), and aoeompmied by procession of 
MAideiuk Thoy are dancing dauioally, ana jdaying on 
<ymbals, double pipes, and Uher ardutie instruments, , 

Chobub* 

Lst the merry cjmbale soanA, 

Gaily pipe Pandnan pleasure, 

With a Daphnephorie hound 
Tread a fi^ny but oUsaic measure. 

Every beaii with hope is beating, 

Vor at this exciting meeting 
Fickle Fortune will decide 
Who shall be our Bunthome’s bride t 


Enter Dragoons, led by Colonel, Major, and Dukb. They 
are surprised at proceedings, 

Cborus or Dbaoooxb. 

Kow tell ns, we pray you, 

Why thug you array you— 

Oh, poet, how say you— 

What is it you've done? 

Duke, Of rite sacriflcial, 

By sentence iudicii^ 

Tins seems the initi^ 

Then why don’t you run? 

CM, They cannot have led you. 

To bang or behead you, 

Bor may they att wed you, 

Unfortunate one I 


CHOBini or Dragoons. 

Then tell us, we pray yon. 
Why thus they array you-** 
Oh, poet, how say you— 

What is it you've done? 


BECXTATlVB.r«BUNTHOBNB. 

Heart-broken at my Patience's barbarity, 

By the advice of my solicitor {introducing hu setieUor), 
In aid—^in aid of a dcMnring charily, 

I've put myself up to be lalfled for t 

JfofdMm. By the advice of his solicitor 

Bo’s put himself tq» to be miBed for I 


J)rago(m§» Ol^honorl urged by ht« ■olioiior, 

He'b ^tlidinett up timber tallied foci 

MetUknt, Ob| Heavea’a tdewtng Mi Ua ecdieltdrl 

Dragoom. A hideona enrae on tiia lolieitor I 

[Th$ Solicitor, horrified at th 9 Dragoons* curse, rusAas off, 

CUt ittiplore you, 

'ore our hopea are blighted I 
Ton aee before you 
The aaen to whom yon^re pUgbtcdl 

Chobus or DBAQOOira. 

Stay we implore you, 

For we adore yon; 

To tta you're luigbted 
To be united- 

stay we implore you! 

Solo.—Dukb. 

Tour maiden hearta, ah, do not steel 
To pity's eloquent appeal, 

, Sucn conduct Britiah soldiers feel* 

(Aflds to Dngoona.) Si^, aigta, all eigh I 

To foeman’s steel we rarely see 
A Britiah aoldier bend the knee, 

* Yet, one and all, ther kneel to ye— 

(Asids to Dragoona.) Kneel, kneed, all kneel 1 

Our aoldiera very seldom cry, 

And yet—'I need not tell you why— 

A tear-drop dews each martial eye 1 
(Ando to Dragoons.) Weep, weep, all weep 1 

Ewsbmblc. 

Onr soldiers rorj seldom cry 
And yet—I need not tell yon ifby—> 

A tear-drop dsws each manly eye! 

Weep, weep, all weep 1 

BurUhomo (who Aas &<mi mpoHont cftirtny tho appeal). 

Gome, walk up, and purchase with avidity. 

Overcome your diffidence and natural timidity, 

Tickets for the raffie should be purohaaed with aviditj. 

Put in half » gninea and a husband yon may gain— 

Sudi a judge of olue-and-wbite, and other kinda of potteij—• 
From early Oiimital, down to modem terra-eotta-ry— 

Put in hatt s guinea—yon may draw him ia a lottUT-r 
Such an opportnni^ may not ocenr again* 

Ctoma. Snell a Judge of bliae-and-wbitei eke* 


ITkoyoBoigkt 

\Thog aUhmt, 

[Dicy oK wtop 


Itf 
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[Maidens ero^ Is pureJum itckeU—during 4kii 

Dragoons danm in ringUfiU round atage-^io txprttt 
ikeir indiffartnce. 

BragooM, We’ve been thrown oyer; we’re aware. 

But we don’t care—^but we don’t care I 
There’s fish in the sea, no doubt of it, 

As good as ever oune of it, 

And some day we shall get ourdiare, 

So we don’t ear»—so we don’t oare 1 

[During thU the Girls have been buying Hckete, At lastf 
Jane preeente hereof, Buktuobnb looke of her 
with aversion. 


Bboitativb. 

Sum. And are you going, 1 ticket for to bay ? 

Jane (eurprited). Most certainly I am; why should not 1? 

(aside). Oh, Fortune this is hard! (Ahud.) Blindfold 
year eyes ^ 

Two minatM will decide who wins the prize I 

[Girls blindfold iJumelvea, 

Chobus of Maidens. 

Oh, Fortune, to mv aching heart be kind; 

Like ns, thou art blindfold^ but not blind! (Saoh uneooers one 
Just raise vour boada^ thus, that you may see. 

And give the prize, and give the prize to me I (Thqf oooer their eyee 
again.) 

Sun, Come. Lady Jane, I prav you draw the first I. 

Jane {joyfully). He loves me best! 

Sun. (aside), I want to know the worst I 

[Jake draws a papert and is about to open tf, when 
Patience enters. Patience snatches paper Jirom 
Jane and tears it up. 

Pa, Hold! Stay your band! 

All (unoooering their eyes). What meant this interfemkce ? 

Of this bold girl I pray you make a clearance! 

Jane, Away with you, and to your niilk-pails go? 

Sun. (eudd^y). She wants a ticket! Take a dozen 11 

Pm. Bel 


Solo.— Patibnoe, kneeling ta Bvwtuonxm, 

If there be pardon in your bceart 
For a poer penitent, 

Who with remorseful thought oppreet, 
Sincerely doth repent. 

If you, with one so lowly, stil) 

D^re to be allied. 

Then yon may take me, if yon wilL 
For 1 will be your bri^f 



Its 
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ML, Ob, tbundew om I 

Ob, boldiMed thiagl 
▲way yoa nan— 

Go, taka you wine. 

Ton abamauM ona f 
Ton boldfaced tbinifl 

Bun, How ctrone ia loro I For many and many a week. 
She’s loved me fondly and baa feared to apeak 
But Natura.'*for restraint too mlehty far, 

Has burst tne bcmds of Art—and here we are 1 

Fa, Ko, Hr. Bunthorue, no—you're wrong again, 
Farmit me—I’ll endeavour to explainl 


Soxro.—P atuwob. 

True love must single-hearted be— 

Bun, ' Exactly ao I 

Pa. From every seldah fancy free— 

Bun . Exactly ao t 

Pa. No idle thought of gain or joy, 

A maiden’s fancy should employ— 

True love must be without alloy. 

Atl, Exactly so 1 

Pa, Imposture to contempt must lead— 

Col. Exactly so! 

Pa, Blind vanity's dissension’s seed— 

MaJ, Exactly ao! 

Pa, It follows then, a maiden who 

Devotes herself to loving you (indicating BcrMTROBirx)| 
la prompted by no selfish view I 
All, Exactly so! 

SapK, (tahing Bumthobne aside). Are you rosolved to wed 
this ahazueleBS one ? 

Ang. la there do chance for any other ? 

Bun, (dedsiveljf). None I 

^mbraces Patibncb. 
[Angkla, Sapbib, and Ella take Colonel, Duke, and 
Hajob cfoum, whde Girls gaze fondly of ofkar 
Officers. 


Sbstxttb. 

1 bear the soft note of the echoing voice 
Of an old old love, long dead— 

It whispers my sorrowing heart " r^oicC 
For the last sad tear is shed— 

The pain that is all bat a pleasnre well ohauge 
For the pleasure Uiat's all but pun, 

And never, oh. never, thia heart will range 
From that old old love again 1 [Gfirla smfiroos Offleariia 

doriHw Tea, the pain that is all, ete, fAMnmib 
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[At Me Pragoons and Girls are rnnhraeing, enisr Gros- 
YSNOR, reading* He ta&ee no notice of (Am, hU 
(VTnes elowly down, etiU reading* The Girls are all 
etrangdy faecinated by him and gradually withdraw 
from Dragoons. 

But who is tbifli whose god-like graot 
Proclaims he ccmes of noblwraoe 7 
Aud who is this, whose manly face 
Bears sorrow’s interesting trace 7 

Emsbmblb.—T mTi. 

Tea, who is this 7 etc. 

Groe, 1 am a brokcn<hearted troabadonr. 

Whose mind’s lesthetsc, and whose tastes are pniwl 
Ang* JEsthetic ! He is msthetio 1 

Grot* Yes, yes—I am ssthetic 

And poetic I 

Ad the Ladiei* Then, we love you 1 

[The Girls leave Dragoons and group^ kneeling, around 
Gqosvbnob. Fury of Buntiiorhb, who recognizee 
a rival. 

JOragoone* They love him 1 Horror I 

Bun. and Pa* They love him 1 Horror 1 

Oroe. They love me 1 Horror! Horr<»l Horror! 


SorSEMBI.] 

Gist^. 

Oh, list while we a love confess 
That words imperfectly express, 
Those shell-like ears, ah, do not 
close 

To blighted love’s distracting woes! 
Nor be distressed, nor scandalized 
If what we do is ill-advised, 

Or we shall seek within the tomb 
Belief from our appalling doom I 


Patirwoo. 

List, Rerinald, while I confess 
A love that’s all unselfishness, 
That it’s unselfish, goodness 
knows. 

Ton wonH dis|mte it, I suppose. 
For yon are hideons-<-anderBized, 
And everything that Pve despised, 
And I shall love yon, I presumsk 
Until 1 sink into the tomb I 

m. 


—Torn, 

Grosvenor. 

Again my cursed comeliness 
Spreads hopeless anguish aud dls- 
trees, 

Thine ears, 0 Fortune, did not close 
To my intolerable woes. 

Let me be hideous, undersized, 
Contemned, degraded, loathed, de¬ 
spised. 

Or bid me seek within the tomb ' 
Belief from my detested doom 1 

Buy. 

My jealousy I can't expresa 
Their love they openly confess, 

His shell-Uke ear he does not close 
To their recital of their woes— 

I’m more than anery and enrprised. 
I’m pained, and shocked, end scan¬ 
dalized. 

But he ehidl meet a hldeons doom 
'Pnpexed for him by—I know 
iraoml 

I 
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ACT IL 

SosKB. —A glade. In the centre a small sheet of water, Jakb 
is discovered leaning on a violoncello^ upon which she 
presently accompanies hersdf, 

Jane, The fickle crew have deserted Beginald and sworn 
allegiance to his rival, and all, forsooth, because he has glanced 
with passing favour on a puling milkmaid I Fools 1 Of that 
fancy ho will soon weary—and then X, who alone am faithful 
to him, shall reap my reward. But do not dally too long, 
Beginald, for my churms at a ripe, Reginald, and already they 
are decaying. Better secure me ere X have gone too far 

Recitative.-~-Jas B. 

Sad is that woman's lot who, year by year, 

Sees, one by one, her beauties disappear, 

When Time, grown weary of her heart-drawn sighii^ 

Impatiently begins to ** dim her eyes! ’’ 

Compelled, at last, in life’s uncertain gloamings, 

To wreathe her wrinkled brow with well-saved combings/* 
Reduced, with rouge, lipsalve and pearly grey, 

To make up *' for lost time, as best she may 1 

Song.—Jaws. 

Silvered is the raven hair— 

Spreading is the parting straighti 
Hottled the complexion fair, 

Halting is the youthful gait. 

Hollow is the laughter free, 

Spectacled the limped eye,' 

Little will lie left of me. 

In ^ coming by-and-by t 

Fading is the taper waist— 

Shapeless grows the shapely limb^ 

And although securely laced, 

Spreading is the figure trim I 
Stouter than 1 Used to be, 

Still more corpulent grow I— 

There will be too much of me 
In the coming by-aod-by 1 ^EmU Jabs. 

I 

£nier Gbosyenob, foHowed hy Maidens, turn and fwo, cocA 
playing on an archaie instrument, as in Act I, Ms is 
reading abstractedly, ae Bunthobbx did tfi Act L, and 
pays no attention to thsgn* 
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t * * 

CHOEOi or ICAiosmk 

Tom, tarOf in this direotloE, 

Sh^, oh, ihod »i^tlo tmile, 

With ft gUnco of sod perfeotion 
Our poor fftintiDg hearts begallfti 
On such eyes fts maidens chendi 
Let thy fond adorers gase. 

Or incontinently perish, • 

In their all oonsuming rays! 

\He stfs— they group arownd him, 

Oro§. (flnde). The old old tale. How rapturously these 
maidens love me, and how hopelessly 1 Oh, Patience, Patience, 
with the love of thee in my heart, what have I for these 
poor mad maidens but an unvi^ued pity? Alas, they will 
die of hopeless love for me, as I shall die of hopeless love for 
thee! 

Ang. Sir, will it please you read to us ? (JTneeZa.) 

Orot, (jnghing). Yes, child, if you will. What shall I 
read? 

Ang. One of your own poems, 

Gros, One of my own poems ? Better not, my child. They 
will not cure thee of thy love. 

Ella, Mr. Bunthorne used to read us a poem of his own 
every day. 

I^ph, And, to do him justice, he read them extremely 
well. 

Gros, Oh, did he so ? Well, who am 1 that I should take 
upon myself to withhold my gifts from you ? What am 1 but 
m trustee? Here is a decalet—a pure and simple thing, a very 
daisy—a babe might understand iL To appreciate it it is not 
necessary to think of anything at all. 

Ang, Let us think of nothing at all! 

Grosvbmob reoUes. 

Gentle Jane was os good as gold, 

She always did os she was told. 

She never spoke when her mouth was fall, 

Or Caught blue-bottles their legs to poll; 

Or spilt plam jam on her nice new frock. 

Or put white mice in the eight-day cloel^ 

Or vivisected her last new doll, 

Or fostered a passion for alcohoL 
And when she grew up she was given in marriage 
To ft first-class earl w£o keeps his carriage I 

Gros, I believe I am right in saying that there is not one 
word in that decalet which is ^alcuIatM to bring the blush ci 
■bame to the cheek of modesljr. 
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Ang, Not one; it.is parity iteellf 

Groi, Here*B another. 

Teasing Tom was a veir bad boy: 

A great big squirt was bis favourite toy; 

He put live shrimps iu bis father’s boots, 

And sewed up the sleeves of his Sunday suits | 

He punched his poor little sisters' heads, 

And cayennli'peppered their four>post beds $ 

He plastered meir hair with cobbler's wax, 

Ana dropped hot halfpennies down their backs* 

The consequence was he was lost totally, 

And married a girl in the corpt de bally / 

Ang. Marked you how grandly—how relentlessly—the 
damning catalogue of crime strode on, till Retribution, like a 
poised hawk, came swooping down upon the Wrong-Doer. Oh, 
it was terrible 1 

Ella, Ob, sir, you are indeed a true poet, for you touch our 
hearts, and they go out to you 1 

OroB, {aside). This is simply cloying. {Aloud.) Ladies, I 
am sorry to distress you, but you have teen following me about 
ever since Monday, and this is Saturday. 1 should like the 
usual half-holiday, and if you will kindly allow me to close 
early to-day, 1 shall take it as a personal favour. 

Saph. Oh, sir, do not send us from you I 

OroB. Poor, poor girls 1 It is best to speak plainly. I know 
that I am loved by you, but I never can love you in return, for 
my heart is fixed elsewhere 1 Remember the fable of the 
Magnet and the Chum! 

Ang. {wildly). But we don't know the fable of the Magnet 
and the Uhurn! 

Gros, Don’t you ? Then I will sing it to you* 

SONO.—GnOSVEKOR. 

A magnet hung in a hardware shop, 

And all around was a loving crop 
Of scissors and needles, nails and knives^ 

Offering love for all their lives; 

But for iron the magnet felt no whim, 

Though be charmed iron, it charmed not him. 

From needles and nails and knives he'd turn. 

For he'd set his love on a Silver Chum I 
A Silver Chnm! 

Area A Silver Chum I 

' His most mthefie^ 

Very magnetic 
FanOT took this tan—* 

** If 1 can wheedle 
A knife or needl^ 

Why not a Silver Ganm?* 
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C%or. His most Mtbetie, ete* 

Grot, And Iron nnd Steel ezineased surprise 

The needles opened their widl-driOed ere^ 

The pea-knives felt ** shut np,” no doubk 
The scissors declared themselves ** eat oat. 

The ketlles they boiled with rag& *tis said, 

While every nsSl went ofl its hmid, 

And hither and thither began to ream, 

Till a hammer came up—and drove them hosM* 

AA, It drove them home? 

Groe. It drove them home; 

While this magnette 
Peripatetie 

Lover ne liv^ to learoi 
By no endeavour, 

Can magnet ever 
Attract a Silver Cham I 

JM, While this magnetic, ete. 

[Thtygo of m low spirits, gating hack at him from time 
to time, 

Oros, At last they are gone! What is this mysterious 
fascination that I seem to exercise over all 1 come across. A 
curse on my fatal beauty, for I am sick of conquests! 

Fatiekob appears. 

Pa, Archibald!, 

Oros, (turru and sees her). Patience 1 
Pa, I have escaped with difficulty from my Beg^nald. 
1 wanted to see you so much that I might ask you if you still 
bve me as fondly as ever ? 

Oros, Love you ? If the devotion of a lifetime— (^Seizes 
her hand,) 

Pa, {indignantly). Hold 1 Unhand me, or I scream. (Hs 
releases her,') If you are a gentleman, pray remember that 1 
am another’s! {Very tenderly,) But you do love me, don’t 
you? 

Oroe, Madly, hopelessly, despairingly! 

Po. That's right! 1 can never be yours; but that's right! 
Oros. And you love this Bunthorne ? 

Pa, With a heart-whole ecstasy that withers, and scorches, 
and bun^ and stings! {Sadly^ It is my duty. 

Oros, Admirable ^rl 1 But you are not happy with him ? 
Pa, Happy ? lam miserable beyond description 1 
Oros, T&t's right! I never can be yours; wit that’s right t 
Po. But go now—I see dear Beginald approaching. Fare*, 
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well, dear Archibald, 1 cannot tell jou how hapf^ It has ttids 
xne to know that you still love me. 

Qro», Ah, if 1 only dared—^ (Advances (ouHirds herJ) 

Fa. Sir 1 This language to one who is promised to another I 
(Tenderly.) Oh, Archibald, think of me sometimes, for my 
heart is breaking 1 He is so unkind to me, and you would be 
so loving I • 

Gros. Loving 1 (Admnces towards her.) 

Fa, Advance one step, and as 1 am a go^ and pure woman, 
I scream! (Tenderly.) Farewell, Architold 1 (Sternly.) Stop 
there! (Tenderly.) Think of me sometimes! (Angrily^ 
Advance at your peri!! Once more, adieu 1 

[Grosvenor sighsy gazes sorrowfully at her, sighs deq}ly, 
and exit, Slw bursts into tears. 

Enter 'BwtbohjsHj followed by Jans* Es is moody and 

preoccupied, 

Jane sings. 

In a melancholy train, 

One and one 1 walk all day | 

Pity those who love in vain— 

None 80 sorrowful as they, 

Who can only sigh and say, 

Woe is me, ^ck a-day 1 

Bun. (seeing Patience). Crying, eh ? What are you crying 
about ? 

Fa. Pve only been thinking how dearly I love you I 
Love me 1 Bah ! 

Jane. Love him 1 Bah! 

Bun. (to Jane). Don’t you interfere. 

Jane. He always crushes me I 

Fa. (going to him). What is the matter, dear Beginald? If 
you have any sorrow, tell it to me, ^at I may share it mth 
yon. (Sighing.) It is my duty! 

Bun, (snappishly). Whom were you talking with, just now? 

Fa, With dear Archibald. 

Buts, (furioudy). With dear Archibald I Upon my honour, 
this is t(M much 1 
* Jdese. A great deal too much I 

Bun, (angrily to Jane). Do be quiet I 

Jane. Crushed again t 

Fa, 1 think he is the noblest, purest, and most perfect being 
1 have ever met. But 1 don’t love him. It is true that he 
is devotedly atttacbed to me, hut indeed I don’t love Mns. 
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. 

WhetieTer h« grows affectionato^ 1 scream,■ It is my duty! 
(Siffhinsi). 

Bun. 1 dare say 1 
Jane. So do I. I dare sayl 

Po. Why, how could 1 love him and love you too? You 
can't love two people at once 1 ^ 

Bun. I don't believe you know what Ipve is 1 
Fa. {sighing). Yes, 1 do 1 There was a happy time when 
1 didn't, but a bitter experience has taught me I 

Ballad,—Patibnok. 

Love is a plaintive aonjr, 

Sung by a auffering maid, 

Telling a tale of w?ong, 

Telling of hope betrayed. 

Tuned to each changing note, 

Sorry when he is sad. 

Blind to bis every mote, 

Merry when he is glad! 

l^ve that no wrong can enrs^ 

Love that is always new, 

Thst is the love that’s pure, 

That is the love that’s true I 

Bendering good ii!| 

Smiling at every frown. 

Yielding your own self-will, 

Laughing your tear-drops down, 

NeA'er a selfish whim, 

Trouble, or pain to stir; 

Everything for him, 

Nothing at all for her! 

Love that will aye endure, 

Though the rewards be few. 

That is the love that’s pure. 

That is the love that's true I 

\At the end of haUad, exit Fatienoe, weeing. 
Bun, Everything has gone wrong with me since that smug- 
faced idiot came here. ]£fore that 1 was admired; 1 may say, 
loved. 

Jane. Too mild. Adored! 

Bun. Do let a poet soliloquize! Hie dao^els used to follow 
me wherever I went; now they all follow him I 
Jane. Not all! I am stiU faithful to you. 

Bun. Yes, and a pretty damozel you are! 

Jane. No, not pretty. Massive. Cheer up I I wdll never 
leave yon. 1 awear it! 

PtMi. (m, thank youl 1 know w^t it is; lt*a his ooiii! 
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founded mUdness. They find me too bi^y spiced. If you 
please i And no doubt 1 cm bigbly spiced. 

Jaw, Not for my taste! 

Bun, (Mvagely), No; but I am for tbeirs. But I cun be as 
mild as be. If they want insipidity, they shall baye it. 1*11 
meet tjils fellow on bis own ground and beat him on it. 

(7ane. Tou shall. And I will help you. 

Bun. Tou will? Jane, tbere*8agood deal of good in you, 
after all 1 


Duet.—Buntiiornb and Jans. 

Jane, So go to him and say to him, with compliment ironical-* 
Bun, Sing “ Hey to you— 

. Good day to you”— 

And that's -^that 1 shall I 

Jam, **YoQr style is much too sancti&ed—you cut is too 
canonical—” 

Bun, Sing Bah to you— 

Hal ha I to you”— 

And that's what 1 shall say I 

Jane, ** 1 was the beau ideal of the morbid young asthetlcal'^. 

To doubt my inspiration was regarded as heretical— 

Until you cut me out with your placidity emetical.'* 

Hun. Sing ** Booh to yon— 

Pooh, pooh, to you”— 

And that's what I shall say I 
B<ah, Sing ** Hey to you, good day to you 

Sing “Bah to you, ha! ha I to you” 

Sing ”Booh to you, pooh, pooh"— 

And that's what | ^ shall say I 

Bun, 111 tell lum that unless he will consent to be more jocolar— 
Jane, Say “ Booh to you— 

Pooh, pooh, to you” 

And that’s what you should say! 

Bun, To cut his curly hair, and stick an eye-glass in his ocnlai - - 
Jcme, Sing “ Bah to yon— 

Hal ha! to yon"— 

And that's what you should say! 

Atm. To stuff his conversation full of quibble and of quiddity, 

To dine on chops and roly-poly pudding with avidity— 

He’d better clear away with aU conven^t xapidity« 

Jane, Sing “ Hey to you— 

Good day to you”— 

And that'a what yon should say I 
Bath, Sing ** Booh to you—pooh, pooh, to you,” 

Sing *' Bah to you—ha I ha 1 to you,” 

Sing “ Hey to you—good day to you— ” 

And that’s what <[ | shall aay I 

lExeunt Jaks and BouTBconi looilAar 
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lEnttr Buxb, Gol(knbl, and Majos. They ham abandoned 

iheir un^oTTM, and am drened and made up in imitaHon 
of ^eiheHct, They have long hairy and other outieardt 
eigne af atta^mmt to the hro^hood. Ae they eing they 
u^k in etiffy constrained, and angular attitades^~-a grotesque 
exaggeration of the attitudee adopted by Bunthome and 
young Ladies in Act L • 

Taia 

Dukbi Golonbli akd Majob. 

Ifc*i cleir that medisval art alone retaine its zest, 

To eharm and please its devotees we*ve done our little best, 

We*ie not quite sure if all we do has the Early English rinet 
Ust as lar as we can judge, it's something like this sort of tning t 
You hold yourself like this (attitude), 

You hold yourself like that {attitude). 

By hook and crook yon try to look both angnlar and flat (attitude)* 

We venture to expect 
That what we recollect, 

Though but a part of true High Art^ trill have its due effect* 

If this is not exactly right we hope you won't upbraid, 

You can't get high 2£Bthetio tastes like trousers, ready madSi 
True views on Mediavalism, Time alone will bring^ 

But, as far as we can judge, it's something like this sort of thing i 
You hold yourself like this {attitude). 

You hold yourself like that {attitude). 

By hook and crook yon try to look both angular and flat (aMiftuXe)* 

To cultivate the trim 
Bigidity of limb, 

Ton ought to get a Marionette, and form your style on him {attitude), 

Od, (attitude). Yes, it*B quite clear that our only chance of 
making a lasting impression on these young ladies is to, 
become as lesthetic as they are. 

Jlfq;. (attitude). No doubt. The only question is how £ir 
weVe succeeded in doing so. 1 don*t luow why, but I've an 
Idea that this is not quite right. 

Dtdce (attitude), 1 don't like it I never did. 1 don't see 
what it means. 1 do it, but 1 don't like it. 

Cd, Hy good ftiend, the question is not whether we like it, 
but whether they do. They understand these things—we don't. 
Now, I shouldn't be surprised if this is effective enough—at a 
distance. 

Maj, I can't help thinking we're a little stiff at it. It would 
be extremdy awkward if we were to be struck ” sol 
Cd, 1 don't tbink we shall be struck so. Perhaps we're a 
little awkward at first—but everything must have a nagiiiTiing^. 
Wa they comei Tentitm t 
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They tMhefrmih uUiktdet, at Axa. and Saphib ttUer, 

Any. {teeing them). Oh, Saphir—see—seel The immortal 
fire has descended on them, and they are of the Inner Brother* 
hood—^perceptively intense and consummately utter! {The 
Officers have tome dijpcvlig in maintaining their constrained 
attitudes^ ^ 

8aph, {m admtrcdion). How Botticellian I How Fra 
An^elican I Oh, Art I 1 thank thee for this boon! 

Col. {apologeiiecdly). I’m afraid we’re not quite ri':;ht. 

Ang. Not supremely, perhaps, but, oh, so all^but! {To 
Safhir.) Ob, Saphir, are they not quite too all-but? 

Haph, They are indeed jolly utter. 

Maj. {in agony). What* do the Inner Brotherhood usually 
recommend for cramp f 

Cdl, Ladies, we will not deceive you. Wo are doing this at 
some personal inconvenience with a view of expressing the ex* 
tremity of our devotion to you, Wc trust that it is not without 
Its effect. 

Ang. We will not deny that we are much moved by this 
proof of your attachment. 

Saph, Tes, your conversion to the principles of .Esthetic Art 
in its highest development has touche us.deeply. 

Ang. And if Mr. Qrosvenor should remain obdurate— 

St^h, Which we have every reason to believe he will— 

Jlfay. {aeidef in agony). 1 Wish they^d make haste. 

Ang, We are not prepared to say that our yearning hearts 
will not go out to you. 

Od, {at giving a word of command). By sections of threes 
—Bapturel {All strike a fresh attitude, expressive of oesthetie 
rapture.) 

Soph, Oh, it’s extremely good—for beginners it’s admir¬ 
able. 

Mcf. The only question is, who will take who*? 

Saph. Ob, the Duke choose first, as a matter of course. 

Duke, Oh, 1 couldn’t think of it—^yOu are really too 
good! 

Col. Nothing of the kind. You are a great matrimonial fisl^ 
and it’s only fair that each of these ladies should have a chance 
of hooking vou. 

Duke. Irs perfectly simple. Observe, suppoM yon choose 
Angela, I take Saphir, Major takes nobody. Suppose you 
choose Saphir, Major takes Angela, 1 ttkn nobddjr. Suppose 
yea diooae n^her, 1 take Ang^a, Major trirea Saphir. Cketet 
•adi^l 
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Duu, CoLOif]^ 11 a40b„ Airosuii, Sapbxi. 
thiKK {t9kb^ Safkib)* 

If S*plur 1 ^oo«e to monry, , 

1 shall he fixed up for 
Tlieo the Colonel need not tany, 

Angela can be his vif^. 

[Bcmding AItget^a Io Coix>nel. 
[Duke dances wHh Sapaib, Oolonel with Aeokla, 
Major dances odoiM, 

a 

Major (dhnofii^ atone). 

In that case unprecedented, 

Single 1 shall live and die-^ 

I shall have to be contented 
With their heartfelt sympathy I 

All {dancing as before). 

He will have to be contented 
With our heartfelt sympatiiy I 

Duke (tai^ Arobla)* 

If on Angy I determine, 

At my wedding she'll app^r, 

Decked in dianiond and ermine, 

Major then cian take Saphir! 

[Banding 8a1>hib to Major. 
[Duke dances with Angela, Major wUk Baphib, 
Colonel dances alone. 

Colonel (danctnff). 

In that ease unprecedented 
Single I shall live and die, 

I shall have to be contented 
With their heartfelt sympattiy | 

All {dancit^ os htfore), 

fie wilt have to be contented 

With our heartfelt sympathy I 

' > 

Duke (cals'a^ both Angela and Sapbie), 

After some debate internal, 

If on neither I decide, 

Saphir then can take the Colonel, 

Sapbie to Cotxmu 

Angjr be the Major’s bride! 

[Bandifw Angela to I{ajor. 
fDoixnraL ilanoet with SapbiBi Hajob with -Awj^ni.A^ 

BdXB lilSMBillllOfMU 
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Dvu (dmoiiy). 

lo thftt caw iiiipfeeedented{ 

SiDffle I mnat lire and diit . 

2 ehau bare to be oontented 
With baartfelt sympathy 1 

All (donctnp at hefvrtt). 

Be will hare to lire contented 
With onr heartfelt empathy 1 

[Aiike end, Bukb, Golonei^ cmd MajoBi and ftoo Girls 
dance off arm in arm. 

Enter Gbobtbkob. 

• 

Gres. It is very pleasant to be alone. It is pleasant to be 
able to gaae at leisure upon those features which all others may 
gaze upon at their good will 1 {Looking at hie reflection in 
hand-mirror,) Ah 1 1 am a rery Narcissus I 

Enter Bumthobnje, moodily. 

Bun, It*s no use, I can*t live withont admiration 1 Since 
Grosrenor came here, insipidity has been at a premium. Ah, 
he is there I 

Qroe, Ah, Bu^thome, come here--lookI Very graceful, 
isn’t it? 

Bun, (faking hand-mirror). Yes, it is graceful. 

Chroe, {re-toMng hand~mirror). Oh 1 good gracious not that 

Bun, You don’t mean that. Bah I I am in no mood for 
trifling. 

Oros, And what is amiss? 

Bun, Ever since you came.here, you have entirely mono* 
polized the attentions of the young ladiea. I don’t like it, sir I 

Oroe, My dear air, bow can 1 help it ? They are the pldgue 
of my life. My dear Mr. Bunthorne, with yonr personal dis¬ 
advantages, you can have no idea of the inconvenience of being 
madly loved, at first sight, by every woman you meet 

Bun, Sir, until you came here 1 was adored 1 

Oroe, Ezactly—^ntil 1 came here. That’s my grievance. 
I cut everybody out I I assure you, if you could only suggest 
some means whereby, consistency with my duty to sodety, I 
could escape these inconvenient attentions, you would earn my 
everlasting ^titude. 

Bum, 1 will do so at onceu However popular it may b^ 
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with the world at large, jottr personal appearanoe la highly 
obieotionable to me. 

(Tree. It is? {Shaking hH hand.) Oh, thank yon,'thank* 
you 1 How can I express my gratitude ? 

j^vn. By making a complete change at once. Tour oonTer- 
sation must henceforth be perfectly matter-of-fact. Ton must 
cut your hur, and haTe a back parting. Jn appearanoe and 
costume you must be absolutely commonplace. 

Gfros. {decidedly). No. Pardon me, that’s impossible. 

Bun. Take care. When 1 am thwarted 1 am very terrible. 

Qros. 1 can’t help that. 1 am a man with a mission. And 
that mission must be fulfilled. 

Bun. 1 don’t think you quite appreciate the oonsequences of 
thwarting me. • 

Qroe. I don’t care what they are. 

Bun, Suppose^—1 won’t go so far as to say that I will do it 
—but suppose for one moment, 1 were to curse you? (Gbos- 
yvsonqmiU.) Ahl Very well. Take care. 

Qrot. But surely you would never do that? (Th great 
fdarm.) 

Bun. I don’t know. It would be an extreme measure, no 
doubt. Still—- 

Qroe, {wildly). But you would not do it—I am sure you 
would not. iJBhrowinij himst^ at Bukthorne’s kneesy and 
clinging to him.) Ob, reflect, reflect 1 You had a mother 
once. 

Bun, Never! 

Qroe. Then you had an aunt I (Buntbobns affected.) Ahl 
I see you hadl By tbo memory of that aunt, 1 implore you 
to pause ere you resort to this last fearful expedient. Oh, Mr. 
Bunthome, reflect, reflect 1 ( Weepir^.) 

Bun. {euide, effter a etruggle with hime^. I must not allow 
myself to be unmanned 1 {Aloud.) It is useless. Consent at 
once, or may a nephew’s curse- 

Qroe. Hold. Are you absolutely resolved ? 

Bum, Abs^oluiely. 

Qroe. Will nothing shake yon ? 

Bun, Nothing. 1 am adamant. 

Qroe. Veiy {Bieing.) Then I yidd. 

Bun. Hal xou swear it? 

Shoe. I dob Cheerfully. I have long wished for a reason¬ 
able pretext tot such a change aa you suggea^ It baa coma at 
last. 1 do it on oompulsioni 
iNiSb Tiotocyl Itrlumsdil 
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When I go4>ii( •f door, 

Of damocolf a More 
fAll and bimiog, 

And dinging and yearnmg) 

Will follow me am before. 

1 shall, witb enltoied taate, 

Distingaish gems from paste, 

And ** Ui^ diddle diddle ** 

Will rank as an idyll, 

If 1 pronounce it ehake I 


A most intense yonng man, 

A soulful>eyed young mao, 

An ultra poetical, super-aBsthetlea], 
Ou9-of-the-way young mao. 

Both* 

A most intense young man, eli^ 

Qr09, 

Conceive me, if you can. 

An everyday young man ( 

A commonplace type, 

With a stick and a pipe, 

And a half-bred black-and-tan. 

Who thinks suburban ** hops,** 

More fun than ** Monday pops.** 

Who’s fond of his dinner, 

And doesn’t get thinner 

On bottled beer and chops. 


A commonplace young man— 

A matier-of-fact young man— 

A steady and stolid-y, jolly Bank-holidqr 

Everyday young man 1 

BmL 

A Japanese young man— 

A blue-and-white young man— 

Francesca di Uimini, miminy, piminy, 

Ja-M^aaii-quoi young man. 

Oroi, 

A Chancery Lane young mui— 

A Somerset House young man— 

A very delectable, highly respectable^ 

Threepenny-bus young man 1 

Bun. 

A pallid and thin yonng man— 

A luggard and laim young man—* 

A greenery-yallery, Groavenor Gallery^ 
Foot-in-the-grave yonng man 1 

Cna, 

A Sewell and Crosp young man— 

A Howell and James young man— 

A pushing yonng partiela*-*^ Wha^s thi^ aesi 
article”— 

Waterloo House yonng man 1 
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BlnSMBL*. 

Btm. Guos. 

Ctneelvft me, if you eui, CoQoeiTe me, if you ean, 

A crotchety, cracked yoang A matter-of-fact ^oung maui 
man. An alphabetical, armimefeical, 

An ultra-poetical, euper-mithetical, £veryday young man 1 
Out-of-the-way young man! 

[At the end, Gbosyenob dancee off^ Boitthoknb 
remaine. 

Bun, It is all right 1 I have oommitted my last act of ill- 
nature, and henceforth I’m a reformed character. 

[Dances ahovi stage, humming t^iuin qflaet air. 


Enter Patiencx. She gazes in astonishment at him. 

Pa, Reginald! Dancing! And—what in the world is the 
matter with you ? 

Bun, Pstienoe, I’m a changed man. Hitherto, I’ve been 
gloomy, moody, fitful—^uncertain in temper, and selfish in 
disposition— 

Pa, You have indeed! {Sighing,) 

Bun, All that is changed. I have reformed. I have 
modelled myself upon Mr. Grosvenor. Henceforth I am mildly 
cheerful. My coaversatiun will blend amasement with in¬ 
struction. I shall still be sBSthctic; bat my ssstbeticism will 
be of the most pastoral kind. 

Pa, Oh, Reginald I Is all this true ? 

Dtin. Quite true. Observe how amiable I am. (Asvuming 
a fixed smUe,) 

Pa, But, Reginald, how long will this last? 

Bun, With occasional mtervals for rest and refreshment, as 
long as I do. 

Pa, Oh, Reginald, I’m so happy I {In his arms.) Ob, dear, 
dear Regfoald, I cannot express the joy 1 feel at this change. 
It will no longer be a duty to love you, but a pleasure—a 
rapture, an ecstasy! 

Bun, My darling 1 

Pa, But—oh, horror! {BeeoUing from him^ 

Bun, What’s the matter? 

Pa. Is it qtdte certain that'yon have absolutely reformed— 
that you are henceforth a perfect being—utterly free &oiik 
defect of any kiad? 

Bun, It is quite dfiftain. I have sworn it! 

Pa, Then i never can be yoursi 

Dim. Why not? 
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Pa, Love, to be pure, must be abeolutely anselfiebfUid tbere 
can be nothing unselfish in loYing so perfect a b^g aa you 
haye now become 1 

Bun, But, stop a bit, I don’t want to reform—^Tll relapse^ 
ril be aa 1 was— 

Pa, No; love should purify—it should never debaseb 

Bun, But, 1 assure you, 1—^interrupted I 


Enter Qbosvenob, foJlov^ hy all the young Ladies, who are 
follow^ hy chorus of Dragoons. He has had his hair out, 
and is dressed in an ordinary suit of dittos and a pot hat. 
They all dance cheerfully round the stage in marked 
contrast to their fonder languor. 

Chorus—Gbosvsvob avd Ladixs. 

Gros. Iadics. 

rm a Waterloo House young man, We*re Swears and Wells young 
A Sewell and Cross young man, girls, 

A steady and stolid-y, jolly Banl(* We're Madame Louise young girls, 
holiday, We're prettily pattering, cheerily 

Everyday young msa. chattering, 

Everyday young girls, 

Oros, I'm a Waterloo House young man I 

Oirls^ We're Swears and Wells young girls I 

Oros, I'm a Sewell and Cross young man I 

Oirls, We're Madam Louise young girls I 

Gros, \ I'm a steady and stolid-y, jolly Bank-holiday, 
f Everyday young man I 

Ladies, t We're prettily pattering, cheerily chattering, 

' J Everyday young girls 1 

Bun, Angela—Ella—Saphir—^what—what does this mean? 
Ang. It means that Archibald the All-right cannot be 
wrong; and if the All-right chooses to discard estheticism, it 
proves Uiat nstbeticism ought to be discarded. 

Po. Oh, Archibald! Archibald 1 I'm abocked—Burprised-T* 
horrified! 

Oros, I can’t help it Tm not a free agent 1 do it on 
eompulsioD. 

Pet, This is terrible. Go! I shall never set eyes on yon 
^ Again. But—oh, joy I 

Oros, What is the matter? 

Pa, Is it quite, quite oertidn that you wiU ilwnys be A 
commonplace young man ? 

Gros, Always—I've awoin It 
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Pfjk, Why, then, there^s nothing to prerent my loving yon 
with all tha fervour at my command 1 
Orw. Why, that's true. 

Pa. My ^cbibald I 

^ros. My Patience I {They embrace,') 

Bun. Crushed again! 


Enter jAins. 

Jane (who is itill cesiheticy. Cheer up I 1 am still here. I 
have never left you, and I never will I 
Bun. Thank you, Jane. After all, there is no denying it, 
you're a line figure of a woman I 
Jane. My Reginald I 
Bun* My Jane 1 

Flourish. Enter CoLO^TBIl, Duke, and Major. 

Col. Ladies, the Duke has at length determined to select a 
bride 1 (QeneraX excitement.y 

Duke. 1 have a great gift to bestow. Approach, such of you 
as are truly lovely. (All come forward, haah/tdly, except Jaeb 
and Patience.) In personal beauty you have all that is 
necessary to make a woman happy. In common fairness, I 
think I ought, to choose the only one among you who has the 
misfortune to be distinctly plain. (Girls retire disajppointed.y 
Jane! 

Jane (leaving Bunthorne’s arms). Duke! (Jahi and 
Duke embrace. Bokthobnb is utterly dUgveted^ 

Bun, Crushed again! 

w ■ 


Finals. 


Duke. After much debate internal 

I on Lady Jane decide, 

Saphir now may take the Colonel, 

Angy be the Major's bride 1 

[Saphib pairs off with Colonel, Angela wUh ffte 
Major, Ella with Solicitor. 

Ren. In that case unprecedented, 

' Sinele I mnst live and die, 

1 shall have to be contented 
With a tulip or li/y/ 

[Tafees a lily from hutton-hole, and gazes affectionateljf 

at it. 


Aa. 


m; 


Ee win have to be contented 
With a tulip or Uly / 


K 
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Greatiy plftased witli one another. 

To get married we decide, 

Each of 08 will wed the other, 

Nobody be Bunthome’a Bridt I 

Dancb, 


OuBTAlX. 
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A RESPECTFUL OPERATIC PBR^VERSION OR 
TENNYSON’S ** PRINCESS^ 

IN THREE ACTS. 


ProdMttd at tka Savoy TheeUra, Saturday» yanuary 5M, 1884, tmdor 
the fHonagtiomt R. D‘Oyx.y Carts. 
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Kiho Hildkbbamo 
Hzlariom, hii Son 

\ ffilari<m*§ Frietida 

Floblan ) 

Kiho Gama .m .m . 

Abao 1 

Qitbob I his Sons 

SOTITTBIDS J 
PBZifOBSB Ida, Oama'a Daughter ... 
Ladt Blabohb, Professor of Abstrad 


v« 


-{ 


Mb. Butlabd Babbinotob. 
Mb. H. Bbact. 

Mr. Dubwabo Lelt. 

Mr. Gha8. Rtlet. 

Mb. Geobgb Grobsmitr. 
Mr. Richard Temple. 

Mr. Warwick Gray. 

Mr. Lugo. 

Mibb Leoboba Braram. 


... ... ... ... ... 
Ladt Pbtohb, Professor o/Eumanities 
Melibba, Lady Blanche's Daughter ... 
Saoharibba 

Chlob ^ GM Graduates 

Ada 


...j 


Mibb Brahdram. 
Mibb Kate Chard. 
Mibb Jessie Bord. 
Mibb Sybil Grey. 
Mibb Hbathootb. ' 
Mibb Lilian Cabb. 


Soldiers, Courtiers, Girl Graduates, Daughters of the Plough, eto. 


ACT L 

PAVILION IN KING HILDEBRAND’S PALACE. 


ACT n. 

GARDENS OF CASTLE ADAMANT. 


ACT in. 

COURTYARD OF CASTLE ADAMANT. 
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ACT I. 

SoEKE .—Favilion attached to Kino Hildebband’b Po^ooe. 
Suldlerd and Courtiers discovered looking out through optrch* 
glasees, telescopes, etc., Flortan leading. 

Chorus. 

Search thronghoat the panorams 
For a sign of roval Gama, 

Who to-day should cross the water 
With his fMcinatiag daughter-** 

Ida is her name. 

Some misfortune evidently 
Has detained them—consequently 
Search throughout the panorama 
For the daughter of King Qamai 
Prince Hilarion's flame I 

Solo. 

Flor, Will Prince Hilarion’s hopes be sadly blighted? 

All, Who can tell ? 

Fhr, Will Ida break the vows that she has plighted ? 

Att. Who can tell? 

JF7or. Will she back out. and say she did not mean them? 

AU, Who can tell? 

Flor, If S0| there’ll be the deuce to l „ .. 

AlU No, no—-we’ll not despair, 

For Gama would not daze 
To make a deadly foe 
Of Hildebrand, and so, 

’ Seaz^ thronghont, eta. 
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Enter Emo Hildebband, toith Ctbil. 

mu. See you no sign of Gbma ? 

Flor. None, my liege I 

HiU. It's very odd indeed. If Gama fail 
To put in an appearance at our Court 
Before the sun has set in yonder west, 

And fail to bring the Princess Ida here, 

'i'o whom our son Hilarion was betrothed 
At the extremely early age of one. 

There's war between King Gama and ourselves! 

(Asfde to Ctbil.) Oh, Cyril, how I dread this interview, 
It's twenty years since he and I have met. 

He was a twisted monster—all awry— 

As though dame Nature, angry with her work, 

Had crumpled it in fitful petulance I 

Oyr. But, sir, a twisted and ungainly trunk 
Often bears goc^y fruit. Perhaps he was 
A kind, well-spoken gentlemen ? 

mu. Oh, no! 

For, adder-like, his sting lay in his tongue. 

(His “ sting *' is present, though his ** stung " is rast.) 

Fi r. {looking through glass). But stay, my liege; o'er 
yonder mountain's brow 
Gomes a small body, bearing Gama's arms; 

And now, I look more closely at it, sir, 

I see attached to it King Gama's legs; 

From which I gather this corollary 
'Ibat that small body must be Gama's own 1 
Eild. Ha 1 Is the Princess with him ? 

Flor. Well, my liege^ 

Unless her highness is full six feet high, 

And wears moustachios too—and smiles cigars— 

And rides en cavalier in coat of steel— 

1 do not think she is. 

HUd. One never knows. 

She's a strange girl, I've heard, and does odd things! 

Come, bustle there I 

For Gama place the richest robes we own— 

For Gama place the coarsest prison dress— 

For Gama let our best spare M be aired— 

For Gama let our deepest dungeon yawn— 

For Gama lay the costliest banquet out— 

For Gama place cold water and dry bread! 

For as King Gama brings the Princess hers^ 
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Or brings hei not» so shall King Gama have 

Much more than everything—^much less than nothing 1 

Sosro AiTD Chorus. 

BUd, Now hearken to niy etrict command 
On every hand, on every hand—- 

Chorus. 

To yonr command, 

On every hand, 

We dutifully bow! 

Ktfcf. If Gama bring the Princess here 

Give him good cheer, give him good cheer* 

Chokur. 

If she come here 
We'll give him a cheer, 

And we will show you how. 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! hip, hip, hurrah I 
Hip, hip, hurrah ! hip, hip, hurrah I 
We’ll shout and sing 
Long live the king, 

And his daughter, too, I trow I 
Then shout ha! ha! hip, hip, hurrah! 

For the fair Princess and her good papa, 

Hip, hip, hurrah! 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! 

Hip, hip, hurrah ! hurrah I 

HUd, But if he fail to keep his troth, 

Upon our oath, we’ll trounce them both I 

Chorus. 

He’ll trounce them both, 

Upon his oath. 

As sure as quarter day! 

Bitd, We’li shut him up in a dungeon cell, 

And '.oil his knell on a funeral bell. 


Chorus. 

From dungeon cell, 

His funeral knell, 

Shall strike him with dismay t 
And we'll shout ha I ha I hip, hip, liurruht 
Hip, hip) hurrah I hip, hip, hurrah I 
As up we string, 

I'he faithless l^ng. 

In the <dd familiar way I 
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We*U ihont hA I ha I hip, hip, hturah 1 
Am we make an end of her f^ee papa. 

Hip, hip, hnnah 1 
Hip, hip, hurrah { 

Hip, nip, nutiah 1 hurrah! {EammA aU. 

Enter Hilabion. 

Bbcitativs.—Hilabioh. 

To-day we meet—^my baby bride and I— 

But, ah, my hopes are balanced by my fearat 
What transmutations have been conjured by 
The silent alchemy of twenty years 1 

Ball/d.—Hilabiov. 

Ida was a twelvemonth old. 

Twenty yean ago! 

I was twice her age, I’m told, 

Twenty years ago I 
Husband twice as old as wife 
Argues ill for married life 
Balefnl prophecies were rife 
Twenty yean ago ] 

Still, I was a tiny prince 
Twenty yean ago. 

She has gained upon me, since 
Twenty yean ago. 

Though she twenty-one, it's true, 

I am barely twenty-two— 

False and foolish prophets yon, 

Twenty years ago 1 

Enter Hildebrand. 

ITt?. Well, father, is there news for me at last? 

Mild, King Gama is in sight, but much 1 fear 
With no Princess! 

Ed, Alas, my liege, Pve heard 

That Princess Ida has forsworn the world, 

And, with a band of women, shut herself 
Within a lonely country house, and there 
Devotes herself to stem philosophies I • 

Eild, Then I should say the loss of such a wife 
la one to which a reasonable man 
Would easily be reconciled. 

Eil, Oh nol 

Or 1 am not a reasonable man. 

She ii my wife—has been for twenty years I 
(^Looking through glau.) I think 1 see her now. 
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BtUL Hal let me look! 

EH, In mj mind’s ^Te, I mean—a blushing bride. 
All bib and tucker, frill and furbelow I 
How exquisite she looked, as she was borne, 
Recumbent, In her foster-mother’s arms; 

How fbe bride wept—nor would be comforted 
Until the hireling motber-for-the-nonqe, 

Administered refreshment in the vestry. 

And 1 remember feeling much annuy^ 

That she should weep at marrying with me. 

But then I thought, ** These brides are all alike. 

Tou cry at marrying me ? How much more cause 
You’d have to cry if it were broken off I ” 

These were my thoughts; I kept them to myself. 

For at that age I had not learnt to speak. 

Enter Courtiers, with Ctbil and Flobiav, 

Choraa, From the distant panorama 

Come the sons of royal Gama. 

WbOf to-day, should cross the water 
With his fascinating daughter— 

Ida ie her name 1 

Enter Abac, Gubon and SoTNTHiiTik 


SONO.—^Abac, 



We are warriors three. 

Sons of Gama, Rex, 

Like most sons are wc^ 

Masculine in sex. 

Ml Three, 

Yes, yes, 

Masculine in sex* 

AroQ, 

Polities we bar. 

They are not oar bent| 

On the whole we are 

Not intelligent. 

Alt Three, 

No, no, 

Not intelligent. 

Arao, 

But with doughty heart, 

And with trusty blade 

We can play our part— 

Fighting is oar trade. 

AU Three, 

Yes, yes. 

Fighting is our trade. 

AU Three, 

Bold, and fierce, and etrong, hal iMlI 
For a war we bum, 
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With itf right or wrongi ha ! lift! 

We have no concern. 

Order comee to fight, ha! ha I 
Order is obeyed, 

We are men of might, ha! ha I 
Fighting is our trade. 

Yes, yes, 

Fighting is our trade, ha! ha 1 
Fighting is our trade. 

They are men of might, ha! ha I 
Order oomes to fight, ha! ha 1 
Order is obeyed, ha! ha ! 

Fighting is their trade I 

Enttr Kino Gama. 

SoNo.—G ama. 

If you give me ynur attention, T will tell you what I ami 
I'm a genuine phtlanthropi8t*->all other kinds are sham. 
Each littie fault of temper and each social defect 
In my erring fellow-creatnres, I endeavour to correct. 
To all their little weaknesses 1 open people's eyes 
And little plans to snub the self-sufficient I devise; 

I love my fellow-creatures—1 do all the good I can— 
Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man! 

And I can't think why I 

To compliments inflated I’ve a withering reply, 

And vanity 1 always do my best to mortify ; 

A charitable action 1 can skilfnlly dissect; 

And interested motives I’m delighted to detect; 

I know everybody’s income and what everybody earns; 
And I carefullv compare it with the income-tax retnms; 
))ut to benefit humanity however much I plan, 

Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man I 
And 1 can’t think why ! 

I’m sure I’m no ascetic; I'm as pleasant as can be; 
You’ll always find me ready with a crushing repartee, 
I’ve an irritating chuckle, I’ve a celebrated sneer, 

I’ve an entertaining snigger, I’ve a fascinating leer. 

To everybody’s prejudice 1 know a thing or two; 

I can tell a woman’s age in half a minute—and I do. 

But although I try to make myself as pleasant as I can, 
Yet everybody says I’m such a disagreeable man! 

And I can’t think why I 

Gama, So this is Castle Hildebrand? Well, well! 
Dame Humour whispered that the place was grand; 
She told me that your taste was exquisite, 

Superb, unparalleled 1 

MUd, Oh, really, king t 




Cftorus, 
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Gama, But she’a a liar! Why, how old you*y© grown I 
Is this Hilarion ? Why, you’ve changed too— 

You were a singularly hwdsome child I 
(^To Florian,) Are you a courtier? Come, thien, ply 
your trade. 

Tell me some lies. How do you like your king ? 

Vile rumour says he’s all but imbecile.* 

Now, that’s not true? 

Flo, My lord, we love our king 

His wise remarks are valued by his court 
As precious stones. 

Gama, And for the selfsame cause. 

Like precious stones, his sensible remarks 
Derive their value from their sctfhcity! 

Come now, be honest, tell the truth for once! 

Tell it of me. Come, come, I’ll harm you not. 

This leg is crooked—this foot is ill-designed— 

This shoulder wears a humpl Come, out with it I 
Look, here’s my face 1 Now, am 1 not the worst 
Of Nature's blunders? 

Cyril. Nature never errs. 

To those who know the workings of your mind. 

Your face and figure, sir, suggest a b^k 
Appropriately bound. 

Qama (enraged'). Why, hark ye, sir, 

How dare you bandy words with me ? 

Cyril. No need. 

To bandy aught that appertains to you. 

Gama (furiously'). Do you permit this, king? 

Bild, We are in doubt 

Whether to treat you as an honoured guest. 

Or as a traitor knave who plights his word. 

And breaks it. 

Gama (guickHy). If the casting vote’s with me, 

I give it for the former! 

BUd, Wo shall see. 

By the terms of our contract, signed and sealed, 

You’re bound to bring the Princess here to-day; 

Why is she not with you ? 

Gama. Answer me this; 

What think you of a wealthy purse-proud man. 

Who, when he calls upon a starving friend, 

Pulls out his gold and flourishes his notes. 

And flashes diamonds in the pauper’s ^es ? 

What name have you for such an one ? 
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HUd, A moK 

Oama, Juit bo. The girl his beauty, Tirtue^ wit^ 

Grace, humour, wisdom, charity, and pluck. 

Would it be kindly, think you, to parade, 

These brilliant qualities before your eyes ? 

Oh no; King Hildebrand, I am no snob I 
Hild, (^furmt8ly\ Btop that tongue, 

Or you shall lose the monkey head that holds it! 

Qama, Bravo! your king deprives me of my headp 
That he and 1 may meet on equal terms! 

Hud. Where is she now ? 

Oama. In Castle Adamant^ 

One of my many country houses. 
tShe rules a woman*8*University, 

With full a hundred girls, who learn of her. 

Cyril, A hundred girls 1 A hundred ecstasies! 

Oama. But no mere girls, my good young gentleman; 
With all the college learning that you boast. 

The youngest there will prove a match for you. 

Cyril. With all my heart, if she's the prettiest 1 
(2b Flo.) Fancy a hundred matches—all alight I— 

That's if 1 strike them as 1 hope to do I 

Oama. Despair your hope; their hearts are dead to men. 
He who desires to gain their favour must 
Be qualified to strike their teeming brains. 

And not their hearts. They're safety matches, sir. 

And they light only on the knowledge box—- 
Bo youv*e no chance! 

Flo. Are there no males whatever in those walls f 
Oama. Kone, gentlemen, excepting letter mails— 

And they are driven (as males often are 
In other large communities) by women. 

Why, bless my heart, she's so particular 
She'll scarcely suffer Dr. Watt's hymns— 

And all the animals she owns are ** hers " I 
The ladies rise at cockcrow every morn— 

OyrH, Ah, then they have male poultry ? 

Oama. Not at all, 

(jOonfidmtially.) The Growing's done by an accomplished 
hen! 

Dust.—Gama auo HiLDXBRAinik 
Oama, Perhaps if you address the lady 
Most politely, most politely— 

Flatter and impress the lady, 

Most politely, most polit^— 
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HcmUy be^ And hambly Bue^ 

She may dei^ to look on yon. 

Bat your doing yoa mnet do 
Moat politely, most politely 1 

AR» Hambly beg and hamUy sue, eto. 

mid. Go yoa, and inform the lady. 

Most politely, most politely, 

If she don’t, we’ll storm the l^dy^ 

Most politely, most politely 1 
(2b Qatna), You’ll remain as hostage here; 

Should Hilarion disappear, 

We will hang yon, never fear, 

Most politely, most politely! 

f He’ll ^ 

dff. i I’ll > remain as hostage here, ete. 

L You’ll J • 

[Gama, Abac, Guron, and Sctmthiub are inarched 
off in cuatodi/, Hildebrand following, 

Bbcitati VB. —Hilariob. 

Come, Cyril, Florian, our course is plain, 

To>morrow mom fair Ida we’ll engage; 

But we will use no force her love to gain, 

Nature has armed us for the war we wage I 

Trio.—Hilarxost, Ctbil, ard Flokiar. 

MBU Expressive glances 

Shall be our lances. 

And pops of Sillexy 
Our lignt artillery. 

We’ll storm their bowers 
With scented showers 
Of fairest dowers 
That we can buy 1 

Oh, dainty triolet I 
Oh, fragrant violet I 
Oh, gentle heigho-lek 
(Or little Bi|^) 

On sweet urbanity, 

Though mere inanity. 

To touch their vani^ 

We will rely I 

€fyr When day is fading 

With sermiading^ 

And such mvolity 
We’ll prove our qualify* 

A sweet profusion 
Of soft allusion 
This bold intmrimi 
Shall jnstity. 

flivw Oh, dainty triole^ elfc 
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ito. WeMl charm their aensea 

With verbal fencea. 

With ballada amatory 
And declamatory. 

And little heedini; 

Their pretty pleading 
Oar love exceeding 
Well juatify! 

« 

CTior* Oh, dainty triolet, etc. 

Re-tnter Q-ama, Abac, Gubon, and Sotnthiub heavily iromd* 

Rboitative. 

Qama. Muat we, till then, in prison cell be thrust? 

Hild. ^ You must 1 

Qama. This seems unnecessarily severe I 

Aroc, Gvron, and Soynthius, Hear, hear I 

Trio.—Abac, Gubon and Scynthiuil 

For a month to dwell 
In a dungeon cell; 

Growing thin and wizen 
In a solitary prison, 

Is a poor look out 
For a soldier stout, 

Who is longing for the rattle 
Of a compucated battle— 

For the rum-tum-tum 
Of the military drum. 

And the guns that go boom! boom I 

AM. Boom ! boom ! boom ! boom 1 

Rum-tummy-tnmmy-tum 1 
Boom t boom I 

Sdd. When Hilarion'a bride 
Has at length compiled 

With we just conditions 
Of our requisitions, 

Ton may go ih haste 
And indul^ your taste 

For the mscinating rattle 
Of a complicated battle. 

For the nm-tumAum, 

Of the military drum. 

And the guns that go boom ! boom I 

Jtt, Boom! boom! etc. 

JUm But till that time | | remaiii| 

And bail / 1 will not entertain, 
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Should Bhe I I mudAte diBob«j, 
Your 1 penalty will pay I 


[QamA, Abac, Gubon, and Sctktbius art marched 
off. 


ACT II. 

Gardens in Castle Adamant. A river runs across the hack of 
the otage, crossed by a rustic bridge. Castle Adamant in 
the distance. Girl graduates discovered seated at the feet 
ef liADY Psyche. * 


CUOKCS. 

Towards the empyrean heighta 
Of every kind of lore, 

We’ve taken several easy flights, 

And mean to take some more. 

In trying to achieve success 
No envy racks our heart, 

And all the knowledge we possess 
We mutually imparl. 

Solo.—Melissa. 

Pray what authors should she read 
Who in Classics would succeed V 

Psyche. 

If you’d cross the Helicon, 

You should read Anacreon, 

Ovid's Metamorphoses, 

Likewise Aristophanes, 

And the works of Juvenal: 

These are worth attention, all; 

But, if you will be advised. 

You will get them Bowdlerized! 

Chobus. 

Yes, well do as we're advised. 

We will get them Bowdlerized! 

Solo.—Sachabissa. 

Pray yon, tell ns, if yon can, 

WhatA the tlung thars known as Maaf 

Psyche. 

Man will swear, and Man will stotm^ 
If an is not at all good form-^ 
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Mftn U of no kind ot use— 

Man*! a donkey—Man’a a goose— 

Man is coarse^ and Man is plain— 

Man is more or less insane— 

Man’s a ribald—^Man’s a rake, 

Man is Katuie’s sole mistake I 

Chorus. 

WeT a memorandum make— 

Man is Nature’s sole mistake I 

And thus to empyrean height 
Of every kind of lore, 

In search of wisdom’s pure delighl^ 

Ambitiously we soar. 

In trying to achieve success 
No envy racks our heart, 

For all we know and all we gnessi 
We mutually impart 1 

Enivr LaDY Blakoqe. All stand up demurd;/, 

Bla. Attention, ladies, while I read to you 
The Princess Ida's list of punishments. 

The first is Sacharissa. She’s expelled 1 

All, Expelled! 

Bla, Expelled, because although she knew 

No man of any kind may pass our walls, 

She dared to bring a set of chessmen here! 

Sack, (crying), I meant no harm; they’re only men of 
wood! 

Bla, They’re men with whom you give each other mate. 
And that’s enough 1 The next is Chloe. 

Chloe, Ah 1 

Bla, Chloe will lose three terms, for yesterday, 

When looking through her drawing<book, I found 
A sketch of a perambulator! 

All (h(rrriflm). Oh! 

Bla, DoulU perambulator, shameless girl I 
That’s all at present. Now, attention, pray 1 
Tour Priodpal the Princess comes to ^ve 
Her usual inaugural address 
To those young ladies who joined yesterday. 

Enter the Princess, 

Chorus, 

Mighty maiden with a mission, 

Paiamn of common sense^ 

Bnmung fount of erudition, 

Miracle of eloquence 
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We axe Uind. and we would see; 

We are bound, and would be ^e | 

We are diunb| and we would talk i 
We are lame^ and we would walk. 

Mighty maidw with a mis8ion-<- 
Paragon of common sense; 

Running lount of erudition*— 

Miracle of eloquence 1 

Erin, (Becit.) Minerva! hear me: 

Abia. 

At this my call 
A fervent few 
Have come to woo 
The rays that from thee tall. 

Oh, goddess wise * 

That lovest light, 

Endow with sight 
Their unillumined eyes. 

Let fervent words and fervent thonghts be mine, 

That I may lead them to thy sacred shrine I 

Women of Adamant, fair Neophytes— 

Who thirst for such instruction as we give, 

Attend, while 1 unfold a parable. 

The elephant is mightier than Man. 

Yet Man subdues him. Why ? The elephant 
Is elephantine everywhere but here (tapping her forehead 
And Man, whose brain is to the elephant's. 

As Woman’s brain to Man's—(that’s rule of three)— 
Conquers the foolish giant of the woods. 

As Woman, in her turn, shall conquer Man. 

In Mathematics, Woman leads the way— 

The narrow-minded pedant still believes 

That two and two make four 1 Why we can prove^ 

We women—^honsehold drudges as we are— 

That two and two make five—or three—or seven; 

Or five and twenty, if the case demands! 

Diplomacy ? The wiliest diplomate 
Is absolutely helpless in our nands. 

He wheedles monarchs—^woman wheedles him I 
Logic? Why, tyrant Man himself admits 
It's waste of time to argue with a woman 1 
Then we excel in social qualities: 

Though Man professes that he holds our sex 
In utter scorn, I venture to believe 
He'd rather spend the day with one of you. 

Than with five hundred of his fellow-men I 

m. 


h 
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In nil things we ezoeL BelieTing this^ 

A hundred maideni here have sworn to place 
Their feet upon his neck. If we succeed, 

Well treat him better than he treated us: 

But if we fail, why then let hope fail too! 

Let no one care a penny how sue looks— 

Let red be worn with yellow—blue with green-^« 

Crimson with scarlet—violet with blue! 

Let all your things misfit, and you yourselves^ 

At inconvenient moments come undone! 

Let hair-pins lose their virtue: let the hook 
Disdain tne fascination of the eye— 

The bashful button modestly evade 
The soft embraces of the button-hole t 
Let old associations all dissolve, 

Let Swan secede from Edgar—Gask from Gask, 

Sewell from Cross—^Lewis from Allenby 1 

In other words—let Chaos come again f 

{Coming down) Who lectures in the Hall of Arts to-day? 

Bla* I, madam, on Abstract Philosophy. 

There 1 propose considering, at length, 

Qliree points—^The Is, the Might and the Must: 
Whether the Is, from being actual fact. 

Is more important than the vague Might Be, 

Or the Might Be, from taking wider scope. 

Is for that reason greater than the Is: 

And lastly, how the Is and Might Be stand 
Compared with the inevitable Must! 

Prin. The subject’s deep—^how do yon treat it, pray ? 
Blck, Madam, 1 take three possibilities. 

And strike a balance, then, between the three I 
As thus: The Princess Ida Is our head. 

The Lady Psyche Might Be—Lady Blanche, 

Keglect^ Blanche, inevitably Must. 

Given these three hypotheses—to find 
The actual betting against each of them 1 
Prin. Your theme’s ambitious: pray you bear in mind 
Who highest soar fall farthest. Fare you well, 

You and your pimils! Maidens, follow me. 

[Exeunt Pbincocsb imd Maidens, winging r^rain 
choruWf **And ihuw to empyrean heightw” ete. 
Manet Ladt Blanche. 

Bla» I should command here—I was bom to rule, 
ut do 1 rule? I don’t. Why? I don’t know, 
shall some day. Not yet. I bide my time. 
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I onoe wu Some One—and the Was ‘Will Be. 

The Present an we epeak becomes the Past, 

The Past repeats itself, and so is Future! 

This sounds involved. lt*s not. It's right enough. 

8ona.-^LADT Blavohb. 

• 

Come mighty Must I 
Inevit^le Shall! 

In thee 1 trust. 

Time weaves my coronal I 

Go, mo<^ing Is 1 
Go, disappointing Was t 

That I am this 
Ye are the cursed capsel 

Tet humble second shul be first, 

1 ween; 

And dead and buried be the curst 
Has Been! 

Oh, weak Might Be I 
Oh, May, Might, Could, Would, Should'! 

How powerless ye 
For evil or for good! 

In every sense 
Your moods I cheerless caU, 

Whatever your tense 
Ye are Imperfect, all! 

Ye have deceived the trust that Tve shown 
In ye! 

Away! The Mighty Must alone 
Shall be 1 

[Exit Ladt Blanche. 

Enter Hilarion, Ctbil, and Florian, climbing over wall, and 
crewing cautiously among the trees and rocks at the hack of 
the stage. 


Tbio.—Hilabion, Cyril, Frx>RiAX. 

Gently, gently, 

Evidently 
We are safe so far, 

After scaling 
Fence and wing, 

Here, at last, we an I 
In this college 
Useful knowledge 
Everywhen Mid flnd% 

And already. 

Growing steady, 

We've enlarged our mindik 
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Oyr^ 

We've learnt tfa^ prickly cactus 

Has the power to attract os 

When we fall. 

AU. 

When we falll 

ffil. 

That nothing man nnsettles 

Like a bed of atinging nettles, 

Short or talL 

Aa, 

Short or tall t 

fJor, 

That bull-don feed on throttles— 
That we don’t like broken bottles 

On a walL 

Alt, 

On a wall I 

Ha, 

That spring-guns breathe defiance I 
And that burglary's a science 
^ After all. 

All. 

After all I 


Rbcitatxvb.—Flobiak. 

A Woman's college! maddest follj’ going! 

What can girls learn within its walls worth knowing? 
I’ll lay a crown (the Princess shall decide it) 

I’U teach them twice as mnch in half an hour outside it» 

H1LAB1017. 

Hush, scoffer ; ere you sound your puny thunder. 

List to their aims, and bow your head in wonder 1 

They intend to send a wire 

To the moon—to the moon ; 

And they'll set the Thames on fire 
Very soon—very soon ; 

Then they leam to make silk purses 
With their rigs—with their rigi 
From the ears of Lady Circe's 
Piggy-wigs—piggy-wigs. 

And weazels at their slumbers 
They trepan—they trepan; 

To get sunbeams from cucumbers 
They've a plan—they've a plan. 

They’ve a firmly rooted notion 
They can cross the Polar Ocean, 

And they'll find Perpetual Motion, 

If they can—if they can. 

These are the phenomena 
That every pretty domina 
Hopes that we shall see 
At this Universitee. 

These are the phenomena 
That every pretty domina 
Hopes uiat we shall aea 
At toil TTniversiteal 
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Cur, Am for faifaion, they fonwear it} 

So they eay—so thw say— 

And the circle—^they will square it 
Some fine day—some flue daj— 

Then the little pigs they're teaching 
For to fly—for to ny; 

And the niters they'll be bleaching} 

By-ancM)y—by-and-by J 
Blach newly joined aspirant 
To the clan—to tne clan— 

Must repudiate the tyrant 

Known as Man—known as Man— 

The}’ mock at him and flout him, 

For they do not care about him, 

And they're going to do without him ** 

If they can—if they caul 

These are the phenomena 
That every pretty domina 
Hopes that we shall see 
At this Universitee. 

A31, These are the phenomena, ete« 

Eil, So that’s the Princess Ida’s castle 1 Wdl« 

They must he lovely girls, indeed, if it reqtures 
Such walls as ttiose to keep intruders offt 

Cyr, To keep men off is only half their charge, 

And that the easier half. 1 much suspect 
The object of these walls is not so much 
To keep men off as keep the maidens in 1 
Elo, But what are these ? 

. ^axuninina some coHeyiate robes, 
EH. (looking at thsTjC). Why, Academic robes, 

Worn by the lady undergraduates, 

When they matriculate. Let’s try them on. ^ 

Why, see—we’re covered to the very toes. 

Three lovely lady undergraduates 

Who, weary of the world and all its wooing— 

Flo. And penitent for deeds there’s no undoing— 

Cyr. Looked at askance by well-conducted maids— 

All. Seek sanctuary in these classic shades I 

Tbio.—H iLABioir, Ctbxl, Flobxav. 

EU, I am a maiden, cold and stately, 

Heartless 1, with a face divine. 

What do I want with a heart, innat^f 
Every heart I meet is mine 1 

AU, Haufdify, humble, coy, or free. 

Little ean 1 whiat maid miqr hS» 
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So tlwt ft maid is fair to oee. 
Every nudd is ^e maid for me I 


Cyr, 

1 am ft mftidsD frank sod rimple, 
Brimming with joyous rog^ry; 
Merriment lurks in eveiy dimple. 

Nobody breaks more hearts than I! 


All 

Hftnghty, humble, coy, or free, 

Little care I what maid may be. 

So thftt ft maid is fair to see, 

Every maid is the maid for me t 

[/Ratios. 

Flo. 

I am a maiden coyly blnsbing, 

Timid I as a startled hind { 

Every suitor sets me flushing: 

I am the maid that wins mankind! 


All. 

Haughtyr humble, eoy, or free, 

Xittle care I what i^d may be. 

So that a maid is fair to see, 

Every maid is the maid for me 1 



JEn/er iht Pbinosss, reading. She does not see them, 

Flo. But who comes here? The Princess, as I live I 
Wbftt shall we do? 

Bit. ((mde\ Why, we must brave it out I 
^Aloitd), Maaam, accept our humblest reverence. 

[ZTiey hoWf then suddenly recollecting themselves^ 
curtsy, 

Prin, {surprised). We greet you, ladies. What would 
you with us ? 

Bil, {aside). What shall I say ? {Aloud.) We are three 
students, ma*am. 

Three well-born maids of liberal estate, 

Who wish to join this University. 

[Hilabion and Florxait eurUy again, Cyril hou» 
eostravaganUyt then^ "beir^ reealled to himsd^ hy 
Floriak, eurtsys. 

Prin, If, as yon say, you wish to join our ranks, 

And will subscribe to all our rules, *tis well. 

Flo, To all your rules we cheerfully subscribe. 

Prin, You say you*re noblewomen. Well, you’ll find 
No sham degrees for noblewomen hero. 

You’ll find no sizars here, or servitors. 

Or other cruel disUnctions, meant to draw 
A line ’twist ridi and poor: you'll find no tufta 
To mark nobilitv, except aoch tufts 
As indicate nobility of brain. 

As for your fidlow-etudents^ mark me wells 
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There are a hundred maids within these walls, 

AU good, all learned, and all beautifid: 

They are prepared to love yon: will yon swear 
To gi^e the fidness of 3 ronr low to them ? 
ffiL Upon our words and honours, ma*am, we will t 
Prin, But we go further; will you undertake 
That you will never marry any man ? 

Flo. Indeed we never will I 

Prm. Consider well, 

You must prefer our maids to all mankind 1 

ffil. To all mankind we much prefer your maids t 
Cyr. We should be dolts indeed, if we did not, 

Seeing how fair— 

Hil. (anide to Gtril). Take care—that’s rather strong f 
Prin. But have you left no lovers at your home 
Who may pursue you here ? 

ffU. No, madam, none. 

We’re homely ladies, as no doubt you see. 

And we have never fished for lover’s love. 

We smile at girls who deck themselves with gemi^ 

False hair, and meretricious ornament, 

To chain the fleeting fancy of a man, 

But do not imitate them. What we have 
Of hair, is all our own. Our colour, too^ 

Unladylike, but not unwomanly. 

Is Nature’s handiwork, and man has learnt 
To reckon Nature an impertinence. 

Prin. Well, beauty counts for naught within these walls} 
If all you say is true, you’ll spend with us 
A happy, happy time I 

Cyr. If, as you say, 

A hundred lovely maidens wait within. 

To welcome us with smiles and open arms, 

I think there’s very little doubt we shall 1 


QUABTBnS.^PKlSCBSS, UlLARIOB, CtrIL, FLOBSAB^ 

Prin, The world is but a broken toj) 

Its pleasure hollow-^false its ]oy, 

Unreal its loveliest hue. 

Alas! 

Its pains alone are tme, 

Alas! 

Its pains alone are true. 


BU. The world is evetythii^; yon say, 

The world we tbiiA has bad its di^b ' 
Ite nsemment is slow, 
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Alas I 

We've tried it, a&d we know, 
AlasI 

We've tried it and we know. 


Turn, 


Pbiwcesb. 

The world is but a brdken toy, 

Its pleasures hollow—false its joy, 
(Jnreal its loveliest hue. 

Alas I 

Its pains alone are true, 

Alas! 

Its pains alone are true! 


Hilarton, Ctriil, Floriah, 
The world is bnt a broken toy, 
We freely give it up with joy, 
Unreal its loveliest hue. 

Alas! 

We quite agree wit^^on, 

We quite agree with you! 


[Exit Pbincebs., jThe three Gentlemen watch her off. 


Labt Psyohe enters, and regards them with amaiement, 

Nil. ITaith, tbe plunge is taken, gentlemen I 
For, willy-nilly, we are maidens now, 

And maids against our will we must remain! 

[All laugh Heartily. 

Psy. (aMde). These ladies are unseemly in their mirth. 

Gentlemen see her, and, in confusion, resume 
their modest demeanour. 

Flo. (oLside.) Here's a catastrophe, Hilarion 1 
This is my sister 1 She'll remember me. 

Though years have passed since she and I have met I 
HU. (aside to Florian). Then make a virtue of necessity 
And trust our secret to her gentle care. 

Flcr. (to Psyche, who has watched Cyril in amazement). 
Psyche. 

Why, don’t you know me ? Florian! 

Fsy. (amcuxd). Why, Florian ! 

Flor. My sister I (Embraces her.) 

Fsy. Oh, my dear! 

What are you doing here—and who are these ? 

Bil. I am that Prince Hilarion to whom 
Tour Princess is betrothed. I come to clrim 
Her plighted love. Your brother Florian 
And Cyril, come to see me safely through. 

Fsy. The Prince Hilarion ? Cyril too ? How strange I 
My earliest playfellows 1 
HU. Why, let me look! 

Are you that learned little Psyche who 
At school alarmed her mates because she called 
A buttercup ranunculus bulbotus ? " 
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Cyr* Are you indeed that Lady Psyche who 
At children’s parties drove the conjuror wild, 

Explaining all his tricks before he did them ? 

HiL Are you that learned little Psyche, who 
At dinner parties, brought into dessei t, 

Would tackle visitors with “ You don't know 
Who first determined longitude—I do-*- 
Hipparchus ’twas— B.O. one sixty-three! ” 

Are you Indeed that small phenomenon ? 

Pty. That small phenomenon indeed am I! 

But, gentlemen, *tis death to enter here: 

We have all promised to renounce mankind I 
Flo, Renounce mankind? On what ground do you base 
This senseless resolution ? 

Psy. Senseless ? No. 

We are all taught, and, being taught, believe 
That Man, sprung from an Ape, is Ape at heart. 

Cyr, That’s rather strong. 

Pay, The truth is always strong. 

SoNo.—L adt Pstchb. 

Tha Ape and live Lady, 

A Lady fair, of lineage high, 

Was loved by an Ape, in the days gone by— 

The Maid was radiant as the sun, 

The Ape was a most unsightly one*— 

So it would not do— 

His scheme fell through, 

For the Maid, when his love took formal shape, 

Expressed such terror 
At nis monstrous error, 

That he stammered an apology and made his 'scape, 

The picture of a disconcerted Ape. 

With a view to rise in the social scale, 

He shaved bis bristles, and he docked his tail. 

He grew moustachios, and he took his tub, 

And he paid a guinea to a toilet club— 

But it would not do. 

The scheme fell through— 

For the Maid was Beauty’s fairest Queen, 

With golden tresses. 

Like a real princess's. 

While the Ape, despite his razor keen, 

Was the apiest Ape that ever was seen I 

He bought white ties, and be bought dress snit% 

He crammed his feet into Imght tight boots— 

And to start in life on a tom new plea. 

Be ehristened himself Darwinian Man 1 
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But it would sot do, 

The sehcme fell through— 

For the Maiden fair, whom the monkey ciaTodi 
Was a radiant Betn|[, 

With a brain far-eeeing— 

While a Man, however well-behaved, 

At beat ia only a monkey ahaved! 

During this Melina has entered unobserved: she looks on in 

amazement 

Mel. (coming down). Ob, Lady Psyche 1 

Bsy, (terrified). What I you heard us then ? 

Ob, fdl is lostl 

Mel, Not so I ril breathe no word 1 

[^Advancing in astonishment to Flobiak. 
How xnarvellously strange I and are you then 
Indeed young men ? 

Flo. Well, yes, just now we are— 

But hope by dint of study to become. 

In course of time, young women. 

Met, (^erly). No, no, no— 

Oh, don't do that! Is this indeed a man ? 
l*ve often heard of them, but, till to-day, 

Never set eyes on one. They told me men 
Were hideous, idiotic, and deformed! 

They're quite as beautiful as women are! 

As beautiful, they're infinitely more sol 
Their cheeks have not that pulpy softness which 
One gets so weary of in womankind : 

Their features are more marked—and—oh, their chins! 
How curious 1 [Feeling his chin, 

Flo. I fear it’s rather rough. 

Md. (eagerly). Oh, don't apologize—I like it so 1 

Quintette.—P sTcns, Mkussa, Hxlarion, Cyril, Floriav. 

Bsy. The woman of the wisest wit 

May sometimes be mistaken, OI 
In Ida’s views, I must admit, 

My faith is somewhat shaken, 01 

d/r* On every other point than this, 

Her leainu« ia unshaken, O! 

But Man’s a theme with which she is 
Entirely anacquunted, 0! 

—acquitted, O! 

—acquainted, 01 
Entirely onacquainted, OI 
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ML Then jump for joy ond gaily bound, 

The truth ia foand—the truth is found I 
Set bells a-ringing through the air-* 

Ring here and there and everywhwe— 

And echo forth the joyous sound. 

The truth is fonDd«-the truth is found 1 [Dcaux, 

MA, My natural instinct teaches me 

(And instinct is important, O I) 

Ton're everything yon ought to be, 

And nothing that you oughtn't, 01 

Hil» That fact was seen at once by yon 
In casual conversation, 01 
Which is most creditable to 
Tour powers of observation, 0! 

—servation, 0! 

—servnion, OI 
Tour powers of observation, 01 

JUl» Then jump for joy, etc. 

[Exeunt Pbtche, Hilabiov, Cyril, mnd Fiobiav. 
Hklissa going. 

Enter Ladt Blanchb. 

Melissa! 

Md. (returning). Mother! 

Bla, Here—a word with you. 

Those are the three new students ? 

Md. (coi\fwed). Yes, they are. 

They’re charming girls. 

Bla. Particularly so. 

So graceful, and so very womanly t 
So skilled in all a girl’s accomplishments 1 
Md. (GOt\fuaed). Yes—very skilled. 

Bla, They sing so nicely tool 

Md, They do sing nicely I 

Bla. Humph I It’s very odd. , 

One is a tenor, two are baritones I 

Md, (much agitated). They’ve all got colds I 
Bla. Colds! Bah I D'ye think Pm blind ? 

These ** '* are men disguised 1 

Md. Oh no—indeed! 

You wrong these gentlemen—I mean—why see, 

Here is an btui dropped by one of them (picking up an dHut), 
Contidning scissors, needles, and— 

BUl (opening it.) dgars 1 

Why theM ore men I And you knew ibis, you minx. 
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Mel. Ohy fpare them—^thay are gentlemen indeed. 

The Prince Hilarion (married years ago 
To Princess Ida) with two trusted friends t 
Consider, mother, he’s her husband now, 

And has been, twenty years I Consider too, 

Tou’re only second here—you should be first. 

Assist the Prince’s plan, and when he gains 
The Princess Ida, why, you loill bo first. 

You will design the fashions—^think of that-— 

And always serve out all the punishments! 

The scheme is hannless, mother—wink at it I 
Bla. (aside). The prospect’s tempting! Well, well 
well. Ill try— 

Though I’ve not winked at anything fur years 1 
’Tis but one step towards my destiny— 

The mighty Must I the inevitable Shall I 

Dubt.—^Melissa and Lax>t Blanche. 

Mel, Now wouldn’t you like to rule the roast, 

And guide this University ? 

BlOt 1 must agree 

’Twoold pleasant be. 

(Sing hey a Proper Pride I) 

Mel, And wouldn’t you like to clear the coast 
Of malice and perversity ? 

Bla, Without a doubt 

I’ll bundle ’em out. 

Sing hey, when I preside t 

Both, Sing, holty, toity I Sorry for some I 

Marry come up, and | | day will come ! 

Sing Proper Pride 
Is me horse to ride, 

And Happy-go-lucky, my Lady, O! 

Bla, For years Pve writhed beneath her sneersi 
Although a bom Plantagenet! 

Mel, xon’re much too meek, 

Or you would sj^k. 

(Sing hey, I’ll say no more!) 

Bla, Her elder I, by several years, 

Although you’d never imagine it. 

Mel, Sing, so I’ve heard 

But never a word 
Have 1 ever believed before I 

Both. Sing, hoity, toity! Sorry for some 1 
Marry come np, ^*7 ^iU 1 
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Sing, ihe sball le&ra 
Th»t a worm will torn. 

Sing, Happy-go-lneky, my Lady, O! 

[£a»( Lapt Blanobb, 

MA, Saved for a time, at least I 

Enter FLOBrAN, on tifitoe^ 

Flo. (whiepering). Melissa—come 1 

MA. Oh, sir I you must away from this at once— 

My mother guessed your sex I It was my fault— 

1 blushed and stammered so that she exclaimed, 

** Can these be men ? ” Then, seeing this, ** Why 
these-” 

** Are men” she would have add^, but " are men ** 

Stuck in her throat I She keeps your secret, sir. 

For reasons of her own—but, fly from this 
And take me with you—that is—^no—not that t 
Flo. I’ll go, but not without you I (Bell.) Why, what’s 
that? 

Mel. The luncheon bell. 

Flo, ril wait for luncheon then I 


Enter Hilabion tuiih Princess, Gtril toith Pstobb, Ladt 
Blanche and Ladies. ADaughters of the Plough” 
Ifearing luncheon^ which thf'y epreoA on the rocki. 

Chorus. 

Merrily ring the luncheon bell I 
Here in meadow of asphodel, 

Feast we body and mind as well, 

So merrily ring the luncheon bell 1 

Solo.—Branohb. 

Hunger, 1 beg to state, 

Is highly indelicate, 

This is a fact profoundly true 
So leain your appetites to subdue. 

Aik Yes, yes, 

We*U learn our appetites to subdue 1 

Solo.—Ctbxl 
Madam, your words so wise, 

Nobody should despise, 

Cursed with an appetite keen I am 
And ril subdue it— 

And m suMue it— 

And m subdue it with cold roast lamb! 
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Atl, Tes, y€i— 

We*ll subdue it mth cold roast lamb I 
Chorw, Merrily liDg, etc* 

Prin, You say you know the court of Hildebrand? 

There is a Prince there—I forget his name— 

EH. Hilarion? 

Prin, .1 Exactly—is he well ? 

Eil* If it be well to droop and pine and mope. 

To sigh ** Ob, Ida! Ida! ** all day long, 

** Ida! xny love I my life! Oh come to me I ” 

If it be well, I say, to do all this, 

Then Prince Hilarion is very well. 

Prin. He breathes our name? Well, it'a a common 
one! *■ 

And ie the booby comely ? 

Eil. Pretty well. 

IVe heard it said that if I dressed myself 
In Prince Hilarion’s clothes (supposing this 
Consisted with my maiden modesty), 

1 might be taken for Hilarion^s self. 

But what is this to you or me, who think 
Of all mankind with undisguised contempt? 

Prin, Contempt ? Why, damsel, when I think of man, 
Contempt is not the word. 

Cyr. {getting tipsy). Pm sure of that. 

Or if it is, it surely should not be! 

Eil, {oxide to Cxbil). Be quiet, idiot, or they’ll End 
us out. 

Cyr. The Prince Hilarion’s a goodly lad 1 
Prin. You know him then ? 

Cyr. (tipinly). 1 rather think I do I 

We are inseparables 1 
Prin, Why, what’s this ? 

You love him, then ? 

Cyr, We do indeed—all three! 

EH, Madam, she jests 1 {Aside to Ctbil.) Remember 
where you are! 

Cyr, Jests ? Not at all! Why, bless my heart aliye. 
You and Hilarion, when at tiie Court, 

Bode the same horse 1 
Prin. {horrijied). Astride ? 

Cyr. Of course I Why not ? 

Wore the same clothei^and once or twice, I think, 

Got tipsy in the same good company! 

Prin, Well, these are nice young ladies, on my word! 
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€W* Don't you remember that old klesing-eong 

He'd dng to Dlnshing Mistress Lalage, 

The hostess of the Pigeons ? Thus it ran: 


Sono.—C yril. 

[During sgmphmy Hzlabioy end Fi^oriar try if tiop 

Cyril. S« thakea them off angrUg, 

Wonld yon know tiie kind of maid 
Sets my heart a flame-a ? 

Eyes mast be downcast and staid. 

Cheeks most flush for sbame-a! 

She may neither dance nor sing. 

But, demure in everything, 

Hang her head in modest way, 

With pouting Um that seem to say 
** Kiss me, kiss me, kiss me, kUs me, 

Though I die of sfaame-a,’* 

Please you, that’s the kind of maid 
Sets my heart a flame-a I 

When a maid is bold and gay 
With a tongue goes clang-a. 

Flaunting it in brave array, 

Maiden may go hang-a I 

Sunflower gay and hollyhock 
Never shall my garden stock: 

Mine the blushing rose of Md^, 

With pouting lips that seem to say, 

**Ob, kiss me, kiss me, kiss me, kiss m^ 

Though 1 die for shame>a 1 
Please you that’s the kind of maid 
Sets my heart a flame-a t 

/Vm. Infamous creature, get yon hence away 1 

[Hilabion, who hat leen with difficulty restrained 
hy Florian during this song, breaks from him 
and strikes Cyril/ uriously on the breast, 

HU. Dog! there is something more to sing about 1 

Cyr. (scSered). Hilarion, are you mad ? 

Prin. {horrified). Hilarion? Help! 

Why these are men I Lost! lost I betrayed I undone! 

[Eunning on to bridge. 

Oirls, get you hence I Man-monsters, if you dare 

Approach one step, I- Ah I 

[Loses her baJanee, and falls into the stream. 

Psy, Oh 1 save her, sir! 

Bla, IPs useless, rir—youH only catch your death! 

[Hilabiob springs in, 

Sach. He catches her 1 

Mel. And now he lets her go! 
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Again fhe'a In his grasp — 

P»y, And now she*8 not 

Ho seizes her back hair 1 
Bla. (not looking. And it conies off! 

Pty. No, no I She’s saved!—she’s saved!—she’s saved 1 
—she’s saved I 

[Hilar;on is seen $wimming with Princess in one 
arm. The PaiNCESs and he are brought to land. 

Finals. 

Chorus of Ladies. 

Ob I jov, our chief is saved. 

And by ililarion’s baud; 

The torrent fierce he braved, 

And brought her safe to land I 
For his intrusion we must own 
This doughty deed may well atone | 

Prin. Stand forth 30 three, 

Whoe’er yc be, 

And hearken to our stem decree; 

Ilil.f Cyr.f and Ho. Have mercy, lady'-dieregard your oaths! 

Frin, 1 know not mercy, men in women’s clothes i 
The man whose sacrilegious eyes 
Invade our strict seclusion, dies. ' 

Arrest these coarse intruding spies I 

[2%cy are arrested by the “ Daughters of the Plough.” 

Flo.^ Cyr., and Ladies. Have mercy lady—disregard your oaths I 
Prin, 1 know not mercy, men in women’s clothes. 

[Cyril and Flobian are bound, 
Soho.—Hilabiox. 

Whom thou hast chained must wear bis ehaini 
Thou canst not set him free, 
lie wrestles with his bonds in vain 
Who lives by loving thee I 
If heart of stone for heart of fire. 

Be all thou hast to give, 

If dead to me my heart’s desire, 

Why should 1 wish to live ? 

No word of thine—no stern command 
Can teach my heart to rove, 

Then rather perish by thy hand, 

Iban live without thy love 1 
A loveless life apart from thee 
Were hopeless slavery, 

If kindly death will set me free, 
yfYxj should I fear to die? 

[Hb ie bound by two qf the attendants, and ihe three 
dentlemen are marcM off. 
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* Enter Miussa. 


Madam, without the castle walla 
An armed band 

Demand admittance to out halls 
For HUdebiaud! 

All, 

Oh, horror 1 

Pnn, 

Deny them ; 

We will defy them! * 

All, 

Too late—^too latel 


The caatle gate 
Is battered by them I 


|6I 


[27i« gate yuUds, Hii<DEBBAin> and Soldlero rtuiJi in. 
Abac, Guron, and Soynthius art with them, hut 
with their hands handcuff^. 


All {Soldiers and Ladies), Too late—too late. 

The caetle gate 
Is battered by them I 


Ensemble. 


Girls. 

Rend the air with wailing, 
Shed the shameful tear 1 
Walls are unavailing, 

Man has entered here I 
Shame and desecration 
Are his staunch allies. 
Let your lamentation 
Echo to the skies! 


Mbh. 

Walla and fences scaling^ 
Promptly we appear} 
Walls are unavailing, 

We have entered here. 
Female execration 
Stifle if vott'ro wise, 
Stop your lamentation, 
Dry your pret^ eyes 1 



Recitative. 

Prin, 

Audacious tyrant, do you dare 

To beard a maiden in her lair ? 

King* 

Since you inquire, 

We’ve no desire 

To beard a maiden here, or anywhere 1 

SoU 

No, no—we’ve no desire 

To beard a maiden here, or anywhere 1 


Solo.—H iLDBBBABno. 

Some years ago. 

No doubt you know 
(And if you don*t ITl ti^ you m>\ 

You gave your troiii 
Upon your oath 
To Hilarion my son. 

Avow yon make 
Ton must not break. 

(If yon tiiiak yon may, i1*s n flrnat mlslulraj 
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For ft bride's ft bride 
Though the knot were tied 
At the eftrly ege of one! 

And I'm ft peppery kind of Kisfit 
Who's indisposed for parleying 
To fit the wit of ft bit of ft chit, 

And that's the long and the dbioit of il! 

Att* For he's u peppery kind of BLing, etc. 

If yon decide 
To pocket yonr pride, 

And let Hilarion claim his bride, 

Why, well and good. 

It's understood 
We'll let bygones go by— 

Bat if yon choose 
To sulk in the bines, 

I'll make the whole of yon riiftke in yonr shoes^ 

1*11 storm your walls, 

And level yonr halls, 

In the twinkling of an ^e! 

For I’m ft peppery Fotentate, 

Who's little inclined his claim to bate. 
To fit the wit of a bit of a chit. 

And that's the long and the short of it. 

Trio.—Akao, Gubor, and Sotnthius. 

We may remark, though nothing can 

Dismay ns. 

That, if you thwart this geutlemazi, 

He'll slay us. 

We don't fear death, of course—we’re taught 

To shame it; 

But still upon the whole we thought 

We'd name it, 

(7’o sooA Other), Yes, yes, better perhaps to name iU 

Our interests we wonld not press 

With chatter. 

Three hulking brothers more or less 

Don't matter { 

If yon'd poohi-pooh this monarch's plan, 

Pooh>pooh It, 

But when he says he’ll hang a man, 

B^doit. 

(7b each other). Tea, yes, devil doubt hell do it. 

Prill. (Seoit.), Be reassured, nor fesr his snger blind. 

His mensoes are idle ea the wind. 

He daiea not kill you—vengeance Inrka behind 1 

Ar,f Our., Soym, We rather think he dares, but never mind; 

No, no,—never, never mii4 

Bnon^ of parley— aa a special boon— 

We ipve yon rill to-morrow aftemo<m I 
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Rdease HiluiMi, thm, and ba hit bridti 
Or you*!! ineur the gout of ftatieide 1 


EveufBLB. 


Pbutoms. 

To yield at once to snoh a foe 
With ahame were rife ^ 

So quick; away with him, al> 
thoogh 

He laved my life! 

That he ii fair, and itrong, and 
tall. 

Is very evident to alL 
Yet I will die beforel call 
liyi^ hii wife 1 


Tbs Othu. 

Oh! yield atonee, *twere betterao 
Than risk a strife I 
And let th* Prince Hilarion go» 
He saved thy life! 

Hilarion’i fair, and strong, and 
tali’— 

A worse misfortune might befal— 
It’s not so dreadful, after all. 

To be his wife I 


Solo.—Pbihokss. 


Though I am but a girl. 
Defiance thus I burl, 

Our banners all 
On outer wall 
We fearlessly unfurl. 

All. Though she is but a girl, etc. 


pBiMCSSs. Thk Othkrs. 

That he is fair, etc. Hilarion's fair, etc. 

[The Pbinoess etands^ surrounded hy the Girls kneeling. 
The Kino and Soldiers stand on built rocks at back 
and tides of stage, Ficture, 


Gdbtain. 


ACT UL 

8ciNS.~0ttfef Walls and Courtyard of Castle Adamant,^ 
Milisba, SaoHARiBeA, and Ladies discovered, armed with 
haitle-aoDe^ 

Cbobtis. 

Death to the invader! 

Strike a deadlv blow, 

As an old Crusader 
Stmek his Paynim foe! 

Let our martial thunder 
Fill his soul with wonder, 

Tear his ranks asunder, 

Lay tbetytentlowl 
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Alt. 

M 0 L 

All, 

M0U 

All. 
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■ ' t 

8ou>.—'MsLtatA. 

Tbni onr conngei all antaraid&ed 
We're instmcted to display: 

BnL to tell the truth unTaraishedt 
We are more inclined to eay, 

** Please yon, do not hurt us." 

** Do not hurt ns, if it please yon 1 ** 
** Please yon let us be." 

“ Let os be—'let us be! ” 

** Soldiers disconcert us." 

** Disconcert ns, if it please yon t ” 

** Frightened maids are we." 

*< Maids are we—maids are we! ** 

Mklibsa. 

But 'twonld be an error 
To confess onr terror, 

So. in Ida’s name, 

Boldly we exclaim: 

Cbobub. 

Death to the invader 
Strike a deadly blow, 

As an old Crusader 
Struck his Paynim foe 
Let onr martial thunder 
Fill his soul with wonder. 

Tear his ranks asunder, 

Lay the tyrant low t 


Flourish. JEnter Fbincess, armed, attended hy Blakohb and 

Psyche. 

PWn. I like your spirit, girls! We have to meet 
Stem bearded warriors in fight to-day: 

Wear naught but what is necessary to 
Preserve your dignity before their eyes, 

And give your l&bs full play. 

Bla. One moment^ ma'am. 

Here is a paradox we should not pass 
Without inquiry. We are prone to a'ly 
This thing is Needful—that, Superfluous 
Tet they invariably oo-exist 1 
We find the Needful comprehended in 
The circle of the grand Superfluous, 

Yet the Superfluous cannot be bought 
Unless you’re amply furnished with the NeedfuL 
These sin^lar oonsideratioDB are— 

Prin, Super^uoi^ yet not Needful—so you sea 
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The tenoQB may independently exist. 

(2b Ladiee.) Women of Adamnt, we haye to diow 
That Woman, educated to the task. 

Can meet Man, face to face, on his own ground, 

And beat him there. Now let us set to work; 

Where is our lady surgeon ? 

«Sac. Madam, here I 

Prtn. We shall require your skin to heal the wounds 
Of those tiiat fall. 

Sac, (alarmed). What, heal the wounded ? 

Frin, Yesl 

Sac, And cut off real liye legs and arms ? 

Frin, ^ Of course I 

Sac, I wouldn't do it for a thousand pounds I 
Frin, Why, how is this? Are you faint-hearted, girl? 
TouVe often cut them off in theory I 
Sac, In theory I’ll cut them off again. 

With pleasure, and as often as you like, 

But not in practice. 

Frin, Coward I get you hence^ 

IVe craft enough for that, and courage too; ^ 
ril do your work. My fusiliers, advance I 
Why, yon are armed with axes! Gilded toys t 
Where are your rifles, pray ? 

Chloe, Why, please you, ma'am, 

We left them in the armoury, for fear 
That in the beat and turmoil of the fight 
They might go off 1 

Frin, “ They might I ** Oh, craven souls I 

Go off yourselves I Thank Heaven, I have a heai-t 
That quails not at the thought of meeting men; 

/ will discharge your rifles! Off with you! 

Where’s my l^dmistress ? 

Ada. Please you, ma’am, the hand • 

Do not feel well, and can’t come out to-day t 
Frin, Why, this is fiat rebellion I I’ve no time 
To talk to them just now. But, happily, 

1 can play several instruments at once, 

And 1 wUl drown the shrieks of those that fall 
With trumpet music, such as soldiers love I 
How stand we with respect to gunpowder ? 

My Lady Psyche—^you who superintend 
Our lab’ratory—are you well prepared 
To blow these bearded rascals into shreds? 

Pay. Why, madam-— 
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Prin. Well ? 

P»y, Let us try gentler means. 

We can dispense with fulminating grains 
While we have eyes with which to flash oui rage I 
We can dispense with villainous saltpetre 
While we have tongues with which to b],ow them up I 
We can dispense, in short, with all the arts 
That luutalize the practical polemist! 

Prin. (contempitwusly). 1 never knew a more dispensing 
chemist I 

Away, away—^I’ll meet these men alone, 

Since all my women have deserted me! 

l^Exetint all hui Pbincess, waging refrain of “ Death 
to the Invaderf pianianmo, 

Pri. So fail my cherished plans—so fails my futh*^ 

And with it hope, and all that comes of hope f 

SoNo.—P rimcess. 

I built upon a rock; 

But ere Destruction’s hand 
Dealt equal lot 
To Court and cot, 

My rock had tamed to sand 1 
Ah, faithless rock, 

My simple faith to mock I 

I leant upon an oak ; 

But in the hour of need, 

Alack-a-day, 

My trusted stay 
Was but a bruised reed I 
Ab, trait'rous oak, 

Thy worthlessness to cloak! 

I drew a sword of steel; 

Blit when to home and hearth 
The battle's breath 
Bore fire and death, 

My sword was but a Lath I 
Ah, coward steel, 

Ibat fear can unaoneal! 

[iS/te sinJes on a hanh 

Enter OhiI/OB and ail the Ladies. 

ChXoe, Madam, your father and your brothers claim 
An audience t 

iVm, What do they do here ? 

Chlot, They want 

To fight for you I 
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Ffin, Admit them! 

Bla, Infamous I 

One’s brothers, ma’am, are men 1 
Prtn. 80 I have heard; 

But all my women seem to fail me when 
I need them most. In this emergency, 

Even one's brothers may be turned to use. 


Enter Gama, quite pode and unnerved. 


Oama. My daughter! 

Prtn. Father! thou arc free! 

Gama. • Ay, free 1 

Free as a tethered ass! I come to thee 
With words from Hildebrand. Those duly given, 

I must return to black captivity. 

I'm free so far. 

Prtn. Tour message. 


Oama. Hildebrand 

Is loth to war with women. Pit my sons, 

My three brave sons, against these popinjays, 

These tufted jack-a-dai^y featherheads. 

And on the issue let thy hand depend I 

Prtn. Insult on insult’s bead I Are we a stake 
For fighting men ? What fiend possesses thee, 

That thou hast come with offers such as these 
From such as he to such an one as I ? 

Gama. 1 am possessed 
By the pale devil of a shaking heart! 

My stubborn will is bent. I dare not face 
That devilish monarch’s black malignity 1 
He tortures me with torments worse than deaths 
I haven’t anything to grumble at I 
He finds out what particular meats I love. 

And gives me them. The very choicest wines. 

The costliest robes—the richest rooms are mine: 

He suffers none to thwart my simplest plan. 

And gives strict orders none should contradict mo! 

He’s made my life a curse! \}Vetpu 

Prtn. My tortured father 1 


Soiro.— Gama. 

Whene’er 1 spoke 
SareasUo joke 

Rqdete with sudiee spitefnl, 
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This people mild 
Politely smiled. 

And roted me delightful I 
Now when e 
Sits up all night 
ni-natuiea jokes devisinga 
And all his wiles 
. Are met w ith smiles, 

It's hard, there's no disguising | 

Oh, don't the days seem lank and long 
When all goes ri^t and nothing goes wrong. 
And isn't your lire extremely flat 
With nothing whatever to grumble at I 


When German bands 
From music stands 
Played Wagner imper/ecily— 

1 bade them go— 

They didn't say no, 

But off they went directly! 

The organ boys 
'Ihey stopped their noise 
With readiness surprising. 

And grinning herds 
Of hurdy-gurds 
Ketired apologizing! 

Oh, don't the days seem Tank and long, 

1 offered gold 
In sums untold 
To all who'd contradict me— 

I said I'd pay 
A pound a day 
To any one who kicked me— 

I bribed with toys 
Great vulgar boys 
To utter something spiteful, 

But, bless you, no I 
They would be so 
Confoundedly politeful I 


In short, these aggravating lads 

They tickle my t^tes, they feed my fads, 

They give me this and they give me that, 

And l^e nothing whatever to grumble at 1 
THe hursts into tears, and falls solhiv^ on a hank* 
Prin, My poor old father I How he most have suffered t 
Well, weU, I yield! 

Qama, (hysterically)^ She yields I I'm saved, Tm saved! 
Prin, Open the ^tes—admit these warriors, 

Then ge^ou all within the castle walls. 

[!7%d gates are opened, and the Girls mounf 1h§ 
hattiements as Hildebband enters with {Soldiers. 
Also Aba<j, Gubok, and So n rr Hi p g . 
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CbOBUS or SOLDIXBS. 

Whm ftiig«r spittads his winff, 

And all Beema dark as nignt for il| 

There’s nothing bnt to for ity 
But ere jon pitch your ringi 
Select a pretty site for 
(This spot is suited quite for it)| 

And then you gaily sing, 

** Ohy I love the jolly rattle 
Of an ordeal by battle, 

There’s an end of tittle-tattle, 

When your enemy is dead* 

Tt’s an arrant molley coddle. 

Fears a crack tmon th^ noddle, 

And he’s only fit to swaddle, 

In a downy feather-bed 

AIL For a fight’s a kind of thing 
That 1 love to look upon, 

So let us sing, 

Long live the King, 

And his son Hilarion! 

{^During this, Hilauiqn, Florian, and Cyril am 
brought out by the “ Daughters of the Plough.” 
They are still hound and wear the robes, 

Oama. Hilarion! Cyril I Florian 1 dressed as women! 

Is this indeed Hilarion ? 

HU, Yes, it is I 

Oama, Why, you look handsome in your women’s 
clothes! 

Stick to ’em I men’s attire becomes you not I 
(To Cyril and Florian.) And you, young ladies, will you 
please to pray 

King Hildebrand to set me free again ? 

Hang on bis neck and gaze into his eyes. 

He never could resist a pretty face I 
HU. You dog, you’ll find though 1 wear woman’e garb,* 
My sword is long and sharji t 

Oama. Hush, pretty one! 

Here’s a virago t Here’s a termagant I 
If length and sharpness go for anything. 

You’ll want no sword while yon can wag your tongue I 
Cyril, What need to waste your words on such as he? 
He’s old and crippled. 

Gama, Ay, but I’Ye three sons. 

Fine fellows^ young, and muscular, and braye. 
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They're well wortli talking to! Come, what d*ye lay ? 

Ante, Ay, pretty ones, engage yourselves with us. 

If three rude warriors affright you not 1 

HU, Old as you are l*d wring your shrivelled neck 
If you were not the Princess Ida's father. 

Qama, If I were not the Princess Ida's father, 

And so had not her brothers for my sons. 

No doubt you’d wring my neck—in safety too I 

Come, come, Hilarion, begin, begin I 

Give them no quarter—they will give you none, 

YouVe this advantage over warriors 
Who kill their country's enemies for pay— 

You know what you are fighting for—^look there! * 

[Pointing to Ladies on the hattlemente, 

Soso. — Arac. 

This helmet, I suppose, 

Was meant to ward off blows. 

It's very hot, 

And weighs a lot. 

As many a ^[unrdsman knows, 

So off that helmet goes. 

The Three Knighte. Tes, yes, 

So off that helmet goes ! 

their helmeit to attendante, 

Arao. This tight-fitting cuirass 
Is but a useless tnnss, 

It's made of steel, 
itnd weighs a deal, 

A man is but an ass 
Who fights in a cuirass, 

So off goes that cuirass. 

All Three. Yes, yes, 

So off goes mat cuirass 1 [Removing cuiraasee, 

Arae, • These brassets, truth to tell. 

May look uncommon well, 

But in a fight 
They're much to tight, 

They're liie a lobster shell 1 

All Three. Yes, yes. 

They're like a lobster shell. 

[JSmovtny their brauete, 

Arcc. These things I treat the same, [Indkatbi^ leg pieoee, 
(1 quite forget their name) 

They tarn one's legs 
To cribbage pegs— 
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Th«ir aid I thus diadaim, 

Thoagfa I forget their iianie> 

7%r99, Tea, yea, 

Though we forget their uainei 
Their aid we thus disclaim 1 

[T^iey remove their leg pieces and wear dote fitting 
ehape suite. * 

[Desperate fight "between the three Princes and the 
three Knights during which the Ladies on the 
hattl&nents and the Soldiers on the stage sing 
thefdlowing chorus— 

This is our duty plain towards 
Our Princess all immaculate 
We ought to bless her broUiers' swords 
And piously ejaculate: 

Oh, Hungary I 
Oh, Hungary! 

Oh, doughty sons of Hungary I 
May all success 
Attend and bless 
Your warlike ironmongery! 

[By this timet Arao, Gubon, and Sctnthhts are 
on the groundt ti;oun(/c(i—H ilarion, Cyril 
and Florian stand over them. 

Prin, (entering through gate and followed by "Ladiw^ 
Hold! stay your hands!—we yield ourselves to you I 
Ladies, my brothers all lie bleeding there 1 
Bind up their wounds—but look the other way. 

(Coming down.) Is this the end? (Bitterly to Lady 
Blanche.) How say you. Lady Blanche— 

Can 1 with dignity my post resign ? 

And if 1 do, will you then take my place ? 

Bla, To answer this, it’s meet that we consult 
The great Potential Mysteries; 1 mean 
The live Subjunctive Possibilities-* ^ 

The May, the Might, the Would, the Gould, the Should. 
Can you nssign ? The prince May claim you; if 
He Might, you Could—and if you Should, 1 Would I 
JVtn. 1 thought as much 1 Then, to my Fate 1 yield— 
So ends my cherished scheme! Oh, 1 bad hoped 
To band all women with my maiden throng. 

And make them all abjure tyrannic Man I 
HUd, A noble aim 1 

Prin. You ridicule it now; 

But if I carried out this glorioos scheme, 
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At Hij exalted name Posterity 
Would bow in gratitude 1 
Eild, But pray reflect— 

If you enlist all women in your cause, 

And make them all abjure tyrannic Man, 

The obvious question then arises, ** How 
Is this Posterity to be provided ? ” 

Erin, I never thought of thatl My Lady Blanche, 
How do you solve the riddle ? 

Ela, Don’t ask me— 

Abstract Philosophy won’t answer it. 

Take him—he is your Shall. Give in to Fate! 

Erin, And you desert me. 1 alone am staunch t 
Eild, Madam, you placed your trust in Woman—^well, 
Woman has fail^ you utterly—try Man, 

Give him one chance, it’s only fair—besides, 

Women are far too precious, too divine 
To try unproven theories upon. 

Experiments, the proverb says, are made 
On humble subjects—t^ our grosser clay, 

And mould it as you will I 

Cyr. Remember, too^ 

Dear Madam, if at any time you feel, 

A-weary of the Prince, you can return 
To Castle Adamant, and rule your girls 
As heretofore, you know. 

Erin, And shall I find 

The Lady Psyche here? 

Ety, If Cyril, ma’am, 

Does not behave himself, I think you will. 

Prm. And you, Melissa, shall 1 find you here? 

JIfeZ. Madam, however Florian turns out. 
Unhesitatingly 1 answer. No t 

Oama. Consider this, my love, if your mamma 
Had looked on matters from your point of view 
(I wish she had), why where would you have been ? 

PZo. There’s an unbounded field of speculation. 

On which 1 could discourse for hours I 
Erin, No doubt! 

We will not trouble you. Hilarion, 

I have been wrong—I see my error now. 

Take me, Hilarion —** We will walk the world 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end! 

And so through those dark gates across the wild 
That no man knows I Indeid, 1 love thee—Come 1 * 
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With Joy abiding, 
Tonpetiher gliding 

Through life's rmiidy 
In sweet socieiyf 
And thus enthroning 
The lore I'm ownings 
On this atoning • 

1 wiU rolyl 

It were profanity 
For poor humanity 
To treat as vanity! 

The sway of Lovsb 
In no locality 
Or principal!^ ^ 

Is our mortality 

Its sway above t 

When day is fadings 
With serenading 

And such frivolity 
Of tender quality— 
With scented showers 
Df fairest dowers. 

The happy hours 
Will gaily fly I 

It were profanity, etob 


CuBTAor. 
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ACT I. 

Courtyard of Eo^Ko’s Palace tn Tiiipu. Japan&e 
Nobles discovered standing and sitting in attitudes suggested 
hj native drawings. 


CnoRua« 

If you want to know who we are, 

We are gentlemen of Japan i 
On many a vase and jar— 

On many a screen and fan, 

We figure in lively paint; 

Our attitudes ^ueer and quaint—* 

You're wrong u you think it ain't. 

If yon think we are worked by strings, 

Like a Japanese marionette, 

Ton don't understand these things: 

It ft simply Court etiquette. 

Perhaps you suppose this throng 
Can’t keep it up all day long ? 

If that’s your idea, you're wrong. 

Enter Nanki-Poo tn great excitement. He carries a nativt 
guitar on his back, and a bundle of ballads in his hand, 

RnoiTATiyB.—^N ahU'Poo. 


Ko? 

In pity speak—oh, speak, I pray you 1 

HL « 


Gentlemen, I pray yon tell me, 
Where a lovely maiden dwelleth. 
Named Tum-Tum, the ward of no 
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VJYtj, who *r« yoa who ask this qnestioa 7 
Come, gather round me, and lUl tell yoo. 

SONO. —Naicki-Poo, 

A wandering minstrel I— 

A thing of shreds and patches, 

Of ballads, songs, and snatches, 

A dreamy lullaby! 

lly catalogue is long, 

Through every passion ranging, 

And to your humouts changing 
1 tune my supple song! 

Are you in sentimental mood ? 

1*11 sigh with you. 

Oh, willow, willow ! 

On maiden's coldness do you brood? 

I'll do so too— 

Oh, willow, willow I 
I’ll charm your willing ears 
With songs of lover’s fears, 

While sympathetic tears 
My cheeks bedew— 

Oh, willow, willow 1 

But if patriotic sentiment is wanted, 

I've patriotic ballads cut and dried ; 

For where'er our country's banner may be planted 
All other local banners are defied ! 

Our warriors, in serried ranks assembled, 

Never quail—or they conceal it if they do— 
And 1 shoaldo't be surprised if nations trembled 
Before the mighty troops of Titipu 1 

And if you call for a song of the sea. 

We'll heave the capstan round, 

With a veo heave ho, for the wind is free, 

Her an(^or*s a-trip and her helm's a-lee. 

Hurrah for the homeward bound I 
Yeo-ho—heave ho— 

Hurrah for the homeward bound T 

To lay aloft in a howling breese 
May tickle a landsman’s taste, 

But the happiest hours a sailor secs 
Is when he*s down 
At an inland town, 

With hiB Nancy on his knees, yeo ho I 
And his arm around her waist! 

Then man the capstan—off we 
As the fiddler swings us round. 

With a yeo heave ho, 

And a mmbelow. 

Hurrah for the homeward boeiidl 
A wsnderiog minstrel T, ete. 
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Pish-Tush. 

Pvih, And what may be your busiuess with Tum-Tum? 

Nonk, ril tell you. A year ago 1 was a member of the 
Titipu town band. It was my duty to take the oap round for 
contributions. While discharging this delicate umce, I saw 
Tum-Yum. We loved each other at onoe, but she was be« 
trothed to her guardian, Ko-Ko, a cheap tailor, and 1 saw that 
my suit was hopeless. Overwhelmed with despair, I quitted 
the town. Judge of my delight when I heard, a month ago, 
that Ko-Ko had been condemned to death for flirting! 1 
hurried back at once, in the hope of finding Yum-Yum at 
liberty to listen to my protestations. 

Pish, It is true that Ko-Eo was condemned to death for 
flirting; but he was reprieved at the last moment, and raised to 
the exalted rank of Lord High Executioner under the following 
remarkable circumstances:— 

Soxo.— Pish-Tush. 

Our great Mikado, virtuous man, 

When he to rule our land began. 

Resolved to try 
A plan wheret^ 

Young men might best be steadied* 

So he decreed, in words succinct, 

That all who flirted, leered, or winked 
(Unless connubially linked), 

Should forthwith be beheaded. 

And 1 expect you'll all agree 
That he was right to so decree. 

And I am right, 

And you are right, 

And all is right as right con be I 

(^loruj. And 1 expect, etc. 

This stem decree, you’ll understand. 

Caused great dismay throughout the land ; 

For young and old 
And shy and bold 
Were equally affected. 

The youth who winked a roving eye, 

Or breathed a non-connubial sigh, 

Was thereupon condemned to die-* 

He usually objected. 

And yoall allow, aa I expect. 

That he was right to so objecu 
And 1 am right, 

And yon are right, 

And eveiy^ttg is quite eorrect f 

And yon'll allow, as I expect, eta 


Chorus, 
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And M W6 itnight l«t out on bail 
A conviet from the county jafly 
'Whose bead iraa nexty 
On some pretext, 

Condemned to be mown off, 

And made Am Headsman^ for we Mud^ 

** Who's next to be decapited 
Cannot cut off another’s head 
Until he’s cut his own off.” 

And we are right, I think you'll say, 

To argue in this kind of way, 

And I am right, 

And you are right, 

And all is right—too-looral-lay I 

Chwuu And they were right, ete. [Exeunt CuoKi;a. 

Enter Pooh-Bah. 

Nank, Ko-Eo, the cheap tailor. Lord High Executioner of 
Titipu 1 Why, that's the higheBt rank a citizen can attain! 

Pooh. It is. Our logical Mikado, seeing no moral difference 
between the dignified judge, who condemns a criminal to die, 
and the industrious mechanic who carries out the sentence, has 
rolled the two offices into one, and every judge is now his own 
executioner. 

Nanh. But how good of you (for 1 see that you are a noble¬ 
man of the highest rank) to condescend to tell all this to me, 
a mere strolling minstrel 1 

Pooh. Don't mention it. I am, in point of fact, a particularly 
haughty and exclusive person, of pre-Adamite ancestral descent. 
You will understand this when 1 tell you that I can trace my 
ancestry back to a protoplasmal primordial atomic globule. 
Consequently, my family pride is something inconceivable. I 
can't help it. 1 was born sneering. But I struggle hard to over¬ 
come this defect. 1 mortify my pride continually. When all 
the great officers of State resigned in a body, because they were 
too proud to serve under an ex-tailor, did I not unhesitatingly 
accept all their posts at once ? 

PiaK And the salaries attached to them ? You did. 

Pooh, It is consequently my degrading duty to serve this 
upstart as First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chief Justice, 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord High Admiral, Master of the Buck- 
hounds, Groom of the Back Stairs, Archbishop of Titipu, and 
liOrd Mayor, both acting and elect, all rolled into one. And at 
a salary! A Pooh-Bah paid for his services! I a salaried 
•ninion! But I do it 1 It revolts me, but 1 do it. 

Nank. And it does you credit. 
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Pooh, But I don’t B^p at that. T go and diae with middle* 
class people on reasonable terms. I dance at cheap suburban 
parties for a moderate fee. I accept refreshment at any hands, 
nowever lowly. 1 also retail State secrets at a very low figure. 
For instance, any further information about Yum-Yum would 
come under the bead of a State secret. (NankI'Foo iaktt tho 
hint, and gives him money.) (Aside.) Another insult, and, I 
think, a light one! 

Sono .<*-Pooh-B A H. 

Tonng man, despair. 

Likewise go to, 

Tnm-Yom the fair 
You most not woo. 

It will not doe 
I’m sorry for von. 

You very imperfect ablutioner I 
This very day 

From school Yum-Tam 
Will wend her way, 

And homeward come 
With beat of drum, 

And a rum-tum-tum, 

To wed the Lord High Executioner I 
And the brass will crash, 

And the trumpets bray. 

And they’ll cut a dash 
On their wedding-day. 

From what 1 say, you may infer 
It’s as good as a play for him and her 
She'll toddle away, as all aver. 

With the Lord High Executioner I 

It’s a hopeless case 
As you may see, 

And in your place 
Away I’d flee; 

But don’t blame me— 

I’m sorry to be 

Of your pleasure a diminutioner. 

They'll vow their pact 
Extremely soon, 

In point of fact 
This afternoon 
Her honeymoon. 

With that buffoon, 

At seven, commences, so you shun her I 
The brass will crash, etc. 

Rbcitativb. 

Hank, And have I journeyed for a month, or nearly, 

To learn tiiat Yum-Yum, whom I love ao deej^i 
This day to Ko-Ko ie to be united I 
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PooA. The fact appears to be as yoaVe recited; 

But here he comes, eqaipp^ a# suits his stafciM) 
He'll give you asy further information. 


Enter Ko-Eo, aitended, 

Ghoritb. 

Behold the Lord High Executioner I 
A pefsonage of noble rank and title— 
A dignifled and potent officer, 

Whose functions are particularly vitaL 
Defer, defer^ 

To the noble Lord High Executioner 1 


Solo.— Ko-Ko. 

Taken from the county jail 
By a set of eurious chances | 

Liberated then on bail, 

On my own recognisanees; 

Wafted by a favouring gale 
As one sometimes is in trances 
To a height that few can scale, 

Save by long and weary dances | 
Surely, never had a male 
Under such like circumstances 
So adventurous a talCj 
Which may rank with most romaneet* 


Chorus. 

Behold the Lord High Executioner, etc. 

Ko. Gentlemen, Tm mucli touched by this reception. I can 
only trust that by strict attention to duty I shall ensure a con< 
tinuance of those favours which it will ever be my study to 
deserve. Gentlemen, I expect my three beautiful wards. Yum- 
Yum, Peep-Bo, and Pitti-Sing, in a few minutes. If you will 
kindly receive them with a show of abject deference, 1 shall feel 
obliged to you. 1 know how painful it must be to noblemen 
of your rank to have to humiliate yourselves before a person of 
my antecedents, but discipline must be observed. (Chorus hew 
and exetinf.) Pooh-Bah, it seems that the festivities in connec¬ 
tion with my approaching marriage must last a week. I should 
like to do it handsomely, and I want to consult you as to the 
amount 1 ought to spend upon them. 

jPooA. Certainly. In which of my capacities? As First 
Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chamberlain, Attorney-General, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Privy Purse, or Private Secretary? 

Ko. Suppose we say as Private Secretaiy. 

Fooh. Speaking as your Private Secretary, I should ny 
that, as the city will have to pay for it, don't stint yourself 
do it welL 
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Ro, Exactly —<01 the city will have to pay for it That ia 
your advice. 

Pooh, As Private Secretary. Of course you will underatand 
that, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, I am bound to see that 
due economy is observed. 

Ko, Oh. But you said just now ** Don’t stint yourself, do 
it well.** , 

Pooh. As Private Secretary, 

Ko. And now you say that due economy must be observed. 

Pooh, As Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Ko. 1 see. Come over hete, where the Chancellor can’t hear 
us. (^They cross stage.') Now, as my Solicitor, how do you 
advise me to deal with this difficulty? 

Pooh. Oh, as your Solicitor, 1 sheuld have no hesitation in 
saying, “ Chance it-” 

Ko. Thank you. {Shaking his hand.) I will. 

Pooh. If it were not that, as Lord Chief Justice, I am bound 
to see that the law isn’t violated. 

Ko, I see. Come over here where the Chief Justice can’t 
hear us. {They cross the stage.) Now, then, as First Lord of 
the Treasury ? 

. Pooh, Of course, as First Lord of the Treasury, I could pro¬ 
pose a special vote that would cover all expenses, if it wore not 
that, as leader of the Opposition, it would be my duty to resist 
it, tooth and nail. Or, as Paymoster-Oeueral, I could so cook 
the accounts, that as Lord High Auditor 1 should never discover 
the fraud. But then, as Archbishop of Titipu, it would be my 
rtuty to denounce my dishonesty and give myself into my own 
custody as First Commissioner of Police. 

Ko. That’s extremely awkward. 

Pooh. I don’t say that all these people couldn’t be squared; 
but it is right to tell you that 1 shouldn’t be sufficiently degraded 
in my own estimation unless 1 was insulted with a very con¬ 
siderable bribe. 

Ko. The matter shall have my careful consideration. Bub 
my bride and her sisters approach, and any little compliment 
on your part, such as an abject grovel in a characteristic Japanese 
attitude, would be esteem^ a favour. 

Enter procession of Yum-Tuu’s schoolfeiloutt, heralding 
Yum-Yum, Pkep-Bo, and Pitti-Simo. 

Chorus. 

Comes a train of little ladies 
From sobolastic trammels free, 

Each a little Int afiraid is. 

Wondering what the world can bet 
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!■ it but A world of trouble*-* 

Sadness set to soofi;? 

Is its beauty but a bubble 
Bound to break ere long? 

Are its palaces and pleasures 
Fantasies that fade? 

And the glory of its treasures 
( Shadow of a ^ade? 

Schoolgirls we, eighteen and under^ 

From scholastic trammels free, 

And we wonder—how we wonder !— 

What on earth the world can be I 

Tbio.—Yum-Yum, Psef-bo, awd Pitti-Sibo* 

Th* Thr€e, Three little *biaids from school are woi 

Pert as a schoolgirl well can be, 

Filled to the brim with girlish glee, 

Three little maids from school 

Fum-Fum. Everything is a source of fun. {Chuckle). 

Peep-Bo. Kobody’s safe, for we care for none! {Chuckle), 

Pitti-Sing, Life is a joke that’s just begun I {Chuckle), 

The Three, Three little maids from school I 

All {dancing). Three little maids who, all unwary, 

Come from a ladies* seminary, 

Freed from its genius tutelar}'— 

The Three {euddenly demure). Three little maids from school t 

Turn-Yum, One little maid is a bride, Yum-Yum— 

Peep-Bo, IVo little maids in attendance come— 

Pitti-Sing, Three little maids is the total sum. 

The Three, Three little maids from school I 

Yum- Turn, From three little maids take one away— 

Peep-Bo, Two little maids remain, and they— 

Pitti-Sing, Won’t have to wait very long, they say— 

The Three, Three little maids from school I 

AU {dancing). Three little maids who, all unwary. 

Come from a ladies' seminary. 

Freed from its genius tutelary— 

Three {euddenly demure). Three little maids from school t 

Ko. At last, my bride that is to be I (About to embrace her.) 
Yum. You’re not going to kiss me before all these people? 
Ko, WeU, that was the idea. 

Turn, (aside to Peep-Bo). It seems odd, don’t it? 

Peep, it'^rather peculiar. 

PitU. Oh, 1 expect it*s all right. Must have a beginning, 
you know. 

Turn, W611, of course 1 know nothing about these things; 
but I've no objection if.it’s usnaL 
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JTo. Qb, it*s quite ntiml, I think. Eh, Lord OhtmberUin ? 
{^Appealing to Pooh-Bah.) 

Fooh, 1 haro known it done. (Ko-ko mS)raoa her^) 

Turn. Tbat*8 over! Nakki-Foo, and rwhn to him)* 
Why, tbat'H never you? The Three Girls rush to him and 
t^ake hie handSf all peaking at once.) 

/ Yum. Oh, Pm so gladl 1 haven’t seen yon for ever so 
long, and Pin right at the top of the school, and IVs got 
thrf« prizes, and Pve come home for good, and I’m not going 
back any more I 

Fe^. And have you got an engagement?—Yum-Yam's got 
one, but she don't like it, and she'd ever so much rather it 
\ was you. I've come home for good, and I'm not going baok 
any more I * 

Fitti. Now tell us all the news, because you go about 
everywhere, and we've been at 'school; but, thank goodness, 
that's all over now, and we've come home for good, and we’re 
> not going back any more! 

[^Theee three tpeechee are epohen together in one hrtaih. 
Ko. I beg your pardon. Will you present me ? 

Yum. ( Oh, this is the musician who used— 

Peep. I Oh, this is the gentleman who used— 

Pitii. ( Oh, it is only Nanki-Poo who used- 

Ko. One at a time, if you please. 

Yum. He's the gentleman who used to play so beautifully on 

thc—on the- 

Fitti. On the Marine Parade. 

Yum. Yes, 1 think that was the name of the instru¬ 
ment. 

Nanh. Sir, I have the misfortune to love your ward, Yum- 
Yum—oh, I know I deserve your anger! 

Ko. Anger 1 Not a bit, my boy. Why, I love her myself. 
Charming little girl,isn't she? Pretty eyes, nice hair. T^ing 
little thing, altogether. Yeij glad to hear my opinion backed 
by a competent authority. Thank you very much. Good-bye,* 
(To Pibh-Tdsh.) Take him away. (Pisr-Tosh removes him.) 

Pita, (who hoe been examining Pooh-Bah). I beg your 
pardon, but what is this ? Customer come to try on ? 

Ko. ’Phat is a Tremendous Swell. (She starts hack m alarm.) 
Fooh. Go away, little girls. Can't talk to lit^e girls like 
you. Go away, there's dears. 

Ko. Allow me to present you, Pooh-Bah. These are my 
three wards. The one in the middle is my bride el^t. 

Pooh. What do you want me to do to them? Mird, I wiU 
mU kuB them. 
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Ko, Koy no, you shan't kiss them: a UtUa bow^-^ mere 
nothing—you needn't mean it, you know. 

Took. It goes against the grain, lliey are not young ladies, 
they are young persons. 

JTo. Gome, come, make an effort, there's a good noble¬ 
man. 

Ewih (addt to Ke-Ko). Well, I shan’t mean it ( With a great 
effort.) How do do. How de do, little girls I Oh, my 

protoplasmal ancestor 1 

Ko, That’s very ^ood. (Girls indulge in auppreesed laughter.') 

FooK 1 see notmne to laugh at It is very painful to me to 
have to say ** How de do. How de do, little girls,” to young 
persons. I’m not in the habit of saying ** How de do, How de 
do, little girls ” to anybody under the rank of a Stockbroker. 

Ko, (aeide to Girls). Don’t laugh at him—he’s under treat¬ 
ment for it (Aside to Pooh-Bah.) Never mind, them, they 
don’t understand the delicacy of your position. 

Fooh. We know how delicate it is, don’t we? 

Ko, 1 should think we did I How a nobleman of your im¬ 
portance can do it at all is a thing 1 never can, never shall 
understand. [Ko-Ko retiree up and goee off, 

QuARTETTB A2fD ChORUS. 

TuM-YuM, PeBP‘Bo, AND PlTTI-SlNO. 

So please yon, sir, we ranch regret 
If we have faded in etiquette 
Towards a man of rank so high— 

We shall know better by-and-by. 

But youth, of course, must have its fling, 

So pardon us. 

So pardon us. 

And don't in girlhood’s happy spring, 

Be hard on us. 

Be hard on us. 

If we’re disposed to dance and sing, 

Tra la la, etc. (Dancing,) 

Chortu of Girls, But youth of course, etc. 

Pooh, I think you ought to recollect 

You cannot show too much respect 
Towards the highly-titled few; 

But nobody does, and why should yoaf 

That youth at us should have its flings 
Is hard on us, 

Is hard on ns | 

To our prerogative we cling— 

So pardon na. 

So pardon 
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If «*e decHiie to dooco »nd aib^ 

Tz» U 1a, eto. {Daneinff^) 

Chem o/ OiriB, But joa&, of course, must btre its fling, «te. 

[Jicseunf all but Tum-Tum. 

Turn, How pitiable is tbe condition of a young and innocent 
child brought from the gloom of a ladies* aqademy into the full 
blown blaze of her own marriage ceremony; and with a man 
for whom 1 care nothing! True, he loves mo; but everybody 
does that. 

Enter Nanki-P6o. 

Nank. Yum-Yum, at last we are alone 1 I have sought you 
night and day for three weeks, in the belief that your guaraiau 
was beheaded, and I find that you are about to be married to 
hinx this afternoon I 

Fum. Alas, yes! 

Nank, But you do not love him ? 

Yum. Alas, nol 

Nank, Modified rapture! But why do you not refuse 
him? 

Yum. What good would that do? He*8 my guardian, and 
he wouldn’t let mo marry you! 

Nank. But I would wait until you were of age! 

Yum, You forget that in Japan girls do not arrive at years 
of discretion until they are fifty. 

Nank. True; from seventeen to forty-nine are considere<l 
years of indiscretion. 

Yum, Besides, a wandering minstrel, who plays a wind 
instrument outside tea-houses, is hardly a fitting husband for 
the ward of a Lord High Executioner. 

Nank, 'Qui - (Aside.) Shall 1 tell her? Yes! She will 

Aot betray roe I (Aloud.) What if it should prove that, after 
all, 1 am DO musician I 

Yum. There! 1 was certain of it, directly 1 heard you * 

play! 

Nank, What if it should prove that I am no other than the 
son of his Majesty the Mikado? 

Yum. The son of the Mikado! But why is your Highness 
dii^uised? And what has your Highness done? And will 
your Highness promise never to do it again? 

Nank. Some years ago 1 bad the misfortune to captivate 
Katisba* an elderly lady of my fiither'a courts ,She mis¬ 
construe my cuatomary afiability into expresskma of affectkn, 
and claimed me in marriage, under my lather’a law* My 
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father, the Lucius Junius Brutus of his race, ordered me to 
marry her within a week, or perish ignominiously on the 
ecaffold. That night 1 fled his court, and, assuxnins the 
disguise of a Second Trombone, 1 joined the band in which you 
found me when I had the happiness of seeing you 1 (^Approach¬ 
ing her.) 

Yum. (retreating). If you please, I think your Highness had 
better not come too near. The laws against flirting are exces¬ 
sively severe. 

Nank. But we are quite alone, and nobody can see us. 

Yum. Still that don’t make it right. To flirt is illegal, and 
we must obey the law, 

Nank. Deuce take the law 1 

Yum. 1 wish it would,'' but it won*t I 

Nank. If it were not for that, how happy we might be 1 

Yum. Happy indeed 1 

Nank. If it were not for the law, we should now be sitting 
side by side, like that. (Site hy her.) 

Yum: Instead of being obliged to sit half a mile off, like 
that. (Oroeaee and eite at other tide of ttage.) 

Nank. We should be gazing into each other’s eyes, like that. 
(Awroaching and gazing at her eentimentally.) 

Yum. Breathing vows of unutterable love—like that. 
(Sighing and gazing lovingly at him.) 

Nank. With our arms round each other’s waists like that. 
(Embracing her.) 

Yum. Yes, if it wasn’t for the law. 

Nank. If it wasn’t for the law. 

Yum. As it is, of course, we couldn’t do anything of the kind. 

Nank. Not for worlds 1 

Yum. Being engaged to Ko-ko, you know 1 

Nank. Being engaged to Ko-ko 1 

Rank. in spite of all temptation, 

Such a theme I’ll not discuss, 

And on no consideration 
Will I kiss yon fondly thus—(4issAi^ her) 

Let me make it clear to yon, 

This, oh, this, oh, tilts, oh, this—(kisiAM her} 

This IS what I’ll never do 1 

[Eweunt in opposite direcHme 
Enter Ko-ko. 

Ko. (looking after Yum-Yum). There she goes I To think 
how entirely my future happiness is wrapped up in that little 
parcel 1 Beally, it hardly seems worth while 1 Oh, matrimonyl 
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Snter Pooh-Bah and Fibb-Tuse. 

Kow then, what is it? Can't von see Pm soliloquizing ? 
You have interrupted an apo8tropne» sir! 

Pi^ 1 am the bearer of a letter from His Majesty the Mikado. 

Ko. {taking it from him reverentially), A letter from the 
Mikado I What in the world can he have to say to me? 
{Readt Utter,) Ah, here it is at last I I thought it would 
come 1 The Mikado is struck by the fact that no executions 
have taken place in Titipu for a year, and decrees that, unless 
somebody is beheaded within one month, the post of Lord High 
Executioner shall be abolished, and the city reduced to the 
rank of a village I 

Pith, But that will involve us all in irretrievable ruin 1 

Ko, Yes. There’s no help for it, I shall have to execute 
somebody. The only question is, who shall it be ? 

Pooh, Well, it seems unkind to say so, but as you're already 
under sentence of death for flirting, everything seems to point 
to you, 

Ko, To me ? What are you talking about ? 1 can't execute 
myself, Recorder! 

Pooh. Why not ? 

Ko. Why not ? Because, in the first place, self-decapitation 
is an extremely difficult, not to say dangerous, thing to 
attempt; and, in the second, it’s suicide, and suicide is a 
capital offence. 

Pooh. That is so, no doubt. 

Pieh, We might reserve that point. 

PooK True, it could be argued six months hence, before the 
full Court. 

Ko. Besides, I don't see how a man can cut off his own head. 

Pooh. A man might try. 

Puih, Even if you only succeeded in cutting it half off, that 
would be something. 

Pooh. It would be taken as an earnest of your desire to 
comply with the Imperial wilL 

‘ Ko. No. Pardon me, but there I am adamant. As official 
Headsman, my reputation is at stake, and 1 can't consent to 
embark on a professional operation unless 1 see my way to a 
successful result. 

Pooh, This professional conscientiousness is highly creditable 
to vou, but it places us in a very awkward position. 

Ko. My gow sir, the awkwardness of your position is grace 
itself compared with that of a man engaged in the act of cutting 
off his own head. 
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Pish. ] am afraid that, unless you can obtain a substi¬ 
tute— 

Ko. Asubstitue? Oh, certainly—^nothing earier. (2b Pooh- 
Bah.) Pooh-Bah, I appoint you my substitute. 

Pooh. I should like it above all things. Such an appoint¬ 
ment would realize my fondest dreams. But no, at any 
sacrifice, I must seff bounds to my insatiable ambition I 


Tbio. 


KO'Ko. 

My brain it teems 
With endless schemes, 
Both good and new 
For Titipn; 

Bat if 1 flit, 

The benefit 
That I'd diffuse 
The town would lose! 
Now every man 
To aid his clan 
Should plot and plan 
As well as he can, 

And so, 

Although 
I'm ready to go. 

Yet recollect 
'Twere disrespect 
Did I neglect 
To thus effect 
This aim direct, 

So I object— 

So I object— 

So I object— 


Pooh-Bah. 

I am so proud, 

If 1 allowed 
My family pride 
To ^e my guide. 
I'd volunteer 
To quit this sphere 
Instead of you. 

In a minute or two. 
But family pride 
Must be denied, 
And set aside, 

And mortified, 

And so. 
Although 
I wish to go, 

And greatly pine 
To bnghtly shine. 
And tiQce the line 
Of a hero fine, 
With grief condign 
1 must decline— 

I must decline— 

I must decline— 


Pish-Tush. 

I heard one day, 

A gentleman say 
That criminals who 
Are cut in two 
Can hardly feel 
The fatal steel, 

And BO are slain 
Without much pain. 

If this is true 
It's jolly for you; 

Your courage screw 
To bid us adieu. 

And go 
And show 
Both friend and foe 
How much you dare, 
I'm quite aware 
It's your affair. 

Yet I declare 
I'd take your share, 

But I don’t much care— 
1 don’t much care— 

I don't much care— 


All. To sit in solemn silence in a dull, dark dock, 

In a pestilential prison, with a life-long lock. 

Awaiting the sensation of a short, sharp shock, 

From a raeap and chippy chopper on a big black block! 


\JEkeunt aU hui Ko-Ko. 

Ko. This is simply appalling ! I, who allowed myself to be 
respited at the last moment, simply in order to benefit my 
native town, am now required to die within a month, and that' 
by a man whom 1 have loaded with honours I Is this public 
gratitude? Is this- 


Enter Nanki-Poo, toiOi a rope in his hands. 

Ch) away, sir? How dare you? Am I never to be per¬ 
mitted to soliloquize? 

Nank. Oh, go on—don’t mind me. 

JTo. What are you going to do with that rope? 
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Nank, 1 Am about to terminate an unendurable existenoe. 

JTo. Terminate jour existence ? Oh, nonaenae I What for 1 

Nanh, Because you are going to marry the girl I adore. 

jSTo. Nonsense, sir. 1 won’t permit it. 1 am a humane man, 
and if you attempt anything of the kind 1 shall order your 
instant arrest. Gome, sir, desist at once, or I summon my guard. 

Namh, That’s absui^. If you attempt to raise an alarm, 1 
instantly perform the Happy Despatch with this dagger. 

Ko. No, no, don’t do that. This is horrible! ^Suddenly.) 
Why, you cold-blooded scoundrel, are you aware that, in taking 
your life, you are committing a crime which—which—which 
is— Oh! {Struck by an idea,) 

Nank, What’s the matter ? 

Ko, Is it aihvdutdycertain that yoil are resolTed to die? < 

Nank. Absolutely! 

Ko. Will nothing shake your resolution ? 

Nank. Nothing. 

Ko. Threats, entreaties, prayers—all useless ? 

Nank. All 1 My mind is made up. 

Ko. Then, if you really mean what you say, and if you are 
absolutely resolved to die, and if nothing whatever will shake 
your determination—don’t spoil yourself by committing 
suicide, but be beheaded handsomely at the hands of the Public 
Executioner I 

Nank. 1 don’t see how that would benefit me. 

Ko, You don’t? Observe: you’ll have a month to live, and 
you’ll live like a fighting-cock at my expense. When the day 
comes, there’ll be a grand public ceremonial—you’ll be the 
central figure—no one will attempt to deprive you of that 
distinction. There’ll be a processioi;—banas—dead march— 
bells tolling—all the girls in tears—Yum-Yum distracted- 
then, when it’s all over, general rejoicings, and a display of 
fireworks in the evening. You won’t see them, but they’ll be 
there all the same. « 

Nank. Do you think Yum-Yum would really be distracted 
at my death ? 

Ko. 1 am convinced of it. Bless you, she’s the most tender¬ 
hearted little creature alive. 

Nank. 1 should be sorry to cause her pain. Perhaps, after 
all, if I were to withdraw from Japan, and travel in Europe 
for a couple of years, I might contrive to forget her. 

Ro. Oh, I don’t think you could forget Yum-Yum so easily, 
and, after all, what is more miserable than a love-blighted life? 

Nank. True. 

Ko, Life without Yum-Yum—why, it seems absurd I 
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Nank, And yet there are a good many people in the world 
who have to endure it, 

£b* Poor deyils, yes! You are quite right not to be of their 
number. 

Nank, Suddenly), I wm*i be of their number 1 

Ko. Noble fellow 1 

Nank, 1*11 tell you how we*ll manage it. Let me marry 
Yum-Tnm to-morrow, and in a month you may behead me. 

Ko. No, no. 1 draw the line at Yum-Yum. 

Nank. Very good. If you can draw the line, so can I. (Pre- 
•paHng rope.) 

Ko. Stop, stop—listen one moment—be reasonable. How 
can 1 consent to your marrying Yum-Yum, if Pm going to 
marry her myself? • 

Nank. My good friend, sho*!! be a widow in a month, and 
you can marry her then. 

Ko, ThaPs true, of course. I quite see that, but, dear me, my 
position during the next month will be most unpleasant—most 
unpleasant 1 

Nank. Not half so unpleasant as my position at the end of it. 

Ko. But—dear me—well—I agree. After all, it’s only 
putting off my wedding for a month. But you won*t prejudice 
her against me, will you ? You see, Pve educated her to be 
my wife; she's been taught to regard me as a wise and good 
man. Now, 1 shouldn't like her views on that point distun>ed« 

Nank. Trust me, she shall never learn the truth from me. 

Finals. 


Knkr Chorus, Pooh-Bah, and Pish-Tubbl 


Chorus. 


With aspect stem 

And gloomy stride 
We come to leam 
How yon decide. 


Don't hesitate 

Your choice to name, 

A dreadful fate 

You’ll suffer all the same. 


Pooh, To ask you what you mean to do we punctually appear, 
Ko. Congratulate me, gentlemen, I’ve found a Volunteer 1 
All, ’The Japanese equivalent for Hear, Hear, Hear 1 
Ko. ^mentinh him), ^Tis Nanki-Pooh 1 
* All. HaU, Nanki-Pooh! 

Ko. I think he’ll do? 

All. Yes, yes, he’ll do t 

Ko, He yields his life If I’ll Yum-Ynm snirenderi 
Now, 1 adore titat girl with passion tender, 
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And eoold not yield bef witih a ready nilL 
Or her ^lot. 

If I did not 

Adore myself with pMsion tenderer stiU I 
Jtt, Ah, yes I 

He loves himself with passion tenderer still | 

A*b. (to Kanxi-Foo.) Take her—sbe*s yours I 

Enter Yum-Tum, Pkep-Bo, and Pitti-Sino, 

Nank^ and Turn- Turn, Oh, raptnre I 

ENSBMm.B. 

Turn- Turn and Nanhi-Poo, The threatened cloud has passed awf-y^ 
And brightly shines the dawning day; 

What though the night m^y come too soon, 

There's yet a month of afternoon I 
Then let the throng 
Our joy advance, 

With laughing song, 

And merry dance. 

With joyous shout and ringing cheer, 

Inaugurate our brief career I 
ChorM, Then let the throng, etc. 

PitlUSing, A day, a week, a month, a year— 

Or be it far, or be it near, 

Life’s eventime comes much too boob. 

You'll live at least a honeymoon 1 
Adm Then let the throng, etc. 

Solo.—Pooit-Bah, 

As in three weeks you've got to die. 

If Ko*Ko tells us true, 

*Twere empty compliment to cry 
Long life to Nanki-Poo! 

But as you've (^ot three weeks to live 
As fellow citizen. 

This toast with three times three well gl" 

•* Long life to you—^till then I ” 

CAorut, May all good fortune prosper yon. 

May you have health and riches t00| 

( May yon succeed in all yon do. 
iJong life to yon—^till then 1 

Dakcb, 

Enter Katisha, melodramatically, 

Kai, Tour revels cease—assist me all of yon I 

ChoruB, Why, who is this whose evil ^es 

Bain hixghi on onr festivities ? 

Kat, 1 claim my perjured lover, Kanki-Foot 

Oh, fool I to shnn delights that never cloy f 
Come haqk, oh, shallow fool I <po]|is hac|( to jeyl 
nit 
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CAoriM. Ctot leave ihjr deadly work undone | 

AwaV) away I ilt-favonnd one! 

Rank, (asiit to Tuh-Yum). Ah! 

TiaKatieha! 

The maid of whom 1 told you. {Ahoui to go, ) 
Kat* {detaimng Atm). No 1 

Ton shall not go, 

'• These arms shall thus enfold you 1 
Soso. —Katisha. 

(Addressing Nanki-Poo.) Oh fool, that fleost 

My hallowed joys I 
Oh blind, that seest 
No equipoise I 
Oh rash, that judgest 
From half, the whole I 
Oh base, that grudgeat 
Love's lightest dole! 

Thy heart unbind, 

Oh fool, oh blind! 

Give me my place, 

Oh rash, oh base 1 

ChonUm If she’s thy bride, restore her place. 

Oh fool, oh blind, oh rash, oh base 1 

Kat {addressing Ydm-Yum). Pink cheek, that rulest 

Where wisdom serves! 

Bright eye, that foolcst 
Steel-tempered nerves | 

Rose-lip, that scomest 
Lore-laden vears— 

Sweet tongue, t^t wamest 
Who rightly bears— 

Thy doom is nigh. 

Pink cheek, bright eye 1 
Thy knell is rung, 

Rose-Hp, sweet tongue. 

If trne her tale^ thy knell is rung, 

Pink cheek, bright eye, rose-lip, sweet tongue I 

Away, nor prosecute your quest— 

From our intention well expressed. 

You cannot turn ns! 

The state of your connubial views 
Towards the person yon accuse 
Does not concern us I 
For he’s going to many Yum-Tum— 

Ynm-Yiunl 
Tour anger pray bury, 

For all will be meny, 

I tiiink you had better succumb— 

Cnmb—enmbi 

And join onr expressions of glo% 

On this snbiect 1 pny you be dumb— 

Dumb—dumK, 


CAorus. 

JTitti^Sing, 


All, 

PitH, 


Ml. 

PiM. 

AIL 





AIL 

PittL 

AIL 
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y<>o*U find then «k manjr 
Whp*!! v«d for a penny— 

The word for your guidance is» '* Mum**—* 

Mum—mum t 

There's of good fish in the sea 1 
lliere's lots of good dah in the sea! 

And yott*ll find there are many, eto. 

Solo.—Katisha. ” 


> 9 $ 


NmJu (euide), 
Kat, 

JSanh. (ostcb). 
Kai, 


The hour of gladness 
Is dead and gone | 

In silent sadness 
1 live alone I 
The hope 1 cherished 
All lifeless lies, 

And all has perished 

Save love, which never dies t 
Ob, faithless one, tiiis insult you shall me t 
In vain for mercy on ^nr knees you'll sue. 

I’ll tear the mask from you disguising! 

Now oomes the blow I 
Prepare yourself for news surprising! 

How foil my foe ? 

_ No minstrel he, des^te bravado 1 

JTtim. (ostds, itrwh by an tdto). Hal ha! 1 know I 
Kat, He is the son of your- 

[Nanki-Poo and Yxnt-Yxnt, interrupting^ sing Japaness 
words to drown her voice. 

O ni I bikknri ahakknri to! 

O sa I bikkuri shakkuri to I 
JTaf. In vain you interrupt with this tornado t 

He is the only son of your- 

AIL Oni! bikkuri shakkuri to 1 

Kat, ril spoil— 

AIL O ni 1 bikknri shakkuri to! 

Kat, Tour gay gambado t 

He is the son—• 

AIL O ni 1 bikkuri shakkuri to I 

Kat, Of your— 

AIL O ni 1 bikkuri shakkuri to! 


Katisha. 

Te torrmts roe? I 
Te tempests howl I 
Tour wrath outpour 
Tfith angry growl 1 


EkSXlfBLB. 


Thb 0th rrs. 
We'll hear no more 
Ill-omened owl. 

To ioy we soar, 
I^esi^te your scowl 


Do ye your worst, my vengeance The echoes of our festival 
call Sbtll rise triumphant over all I 

Shall rise triumphant over all t Away you go, 

Frmie for woe, Collect your hordes { 

le haughty lord% Proclaim your woe 

At onee 1 go In disnuri choids| 

Mikado-wardst 
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And when he learns hii fonit found, Wedonot heed fheirdtnnil lonndi 
My wrongs with vengeance will be For joj reigns everywhere around i 
crowned I 

[Eatibha ru8/i€8 furiously up stagey clearing the erowd 
atoay right and Ufi^finiiking on et^ at the hofde of 
doge. 


ACT IL 

SOENE.—^Ko-Ko*s Garden, Yum-Yum discovered seated at her 
bridal toUetj surrounded by Maidens, who are dressing her 
hair and painting her face and lips, as she judges ^ the 
^ect in a mirror. > 

Chokub. 

Braid the raven hair— 

Weave the supple tress^ 

Deck the maiden fair 
In her loveliness— 

Paint the pretty face— 

Dye the coral lip— 

Emphasize the grace 
Of her ladyship I 
Art and nature, thus allied, 

6o to make a pretty bride 1 

Solo.—P iTTi-SiHOi 
Sit with downcast eye— 

Let it brim with dew— 

Try if you can cry— 

We will do so, too. 

When you're summoned, start* 

Like a frightened roe— 

Flutter, little heart. 

Colour, come and go! 

Modesty at marriage>tide 
Well becomes a pretty bride I 

Chorus. 

Braid the raven hair, etc. [Exeunt Choms. 

Turn, (looking eU herself in glass). Yes, 1 am indeed 
Beautiful 1 Sometimes 1 sit and wonder, in my artless Japanese 
way, why it is that I am so much more attractive than anybody 
^e in the whole world ? Can this be vanity ? No t Nature 
is lovely and rejoices in her loveliness. 1 am a child of Nature, 
and take after my mother. 

Soho.—T um-Tuik. 

The snn, whose rays 
An sUimlaM 
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«fer IMag ^otjf 
Does not deny 
His majesty— 

He econis to tell a etoiy I 
He don’t exclaim, 

** 1 blush for shame, 

So kindly be indulgent.” 

But, fierce and bold, . 

In fiery gold, 

He glories all effulgent I 

1 mean to rule the earth, 

As he the sky— 

We really know our worthy 
The sun and 11 

Observe bis flame, , 

That placid dame, 

The moon’s Celestial Highness | 

There’s not a trace 
Upon her face 
Of diffidence or shyness: 

She borrows light 
That, through the night, 

Mankind may all acclaim her I 
And, truth to tell, 

She lights up weU, 

So I, for one, don’t blame her I 

Ah, pray make no mistake, 

We are not shy ; 

We’re very wide awake. 

The moon and 11 

Tim. Jes, averythmg seems to smile upon me. I am to b« 
married to-day to the man 1 love best, and I believe 1 am tho 
very happiest girl in Japan 1 

Pee^, The happiest girl indeed, for she is indeed to be envied 
who has attained happiness in ail but perfection. 

Turn. In **all but” perfection? 

Peep. Well, dear, it can't be denied that the fact that your 
husband is to be beheaded in a month is, in its way, a 
drawback. 

Pitti. I don't know about that. It all depends! 

Peep. At all events, he will find it a drawback. 

Pita. Not necessarily. Bless you, it all depends I 
Yum. (m fears). I think it very Indelicate of you to refer 
to such a subject on such a day. If my married happiness it 
to he—to b e - - 
Peep, Out short 

Yum, Well, out short^-in a month, can’t you let me forget 
it? (^Weeping.') » 
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Enter NANKi-Poo/oJiotMci ]^u-Tubb. 


NanL Yum-Yum in tears—A&d on her wedding mom I ^ 
Ywn. (aohbing). TheyVe been reminding me that in a 
month you're to be beheaded I into tears.) 

Fitti, Yes, we've been reminding her that you're to be 


beheaded. {Bursts into tears.) 

Peep. It’s quite true, you know, you are to be beheaded! 
{Bnrsts into tears.) 

Nank. (aside). Humph! How some bridegrooms would 
1)6 depressed by this sort of thing! (Aloud.) A month? 
Well, what’s a month? Bah! These divisions of time are 
purely arbitrary. Who says twenty-four hours make a day ? 
Fiitl. There’s a populirr impression to that effect. 

Nank, Then we’ll efi'ace it. We’ll call each second a minute 


—each minute an hour—each hour a day—and each day a 
year. At that rate we’ve about thirty years of married happi¬ 
ness before us! 


Peep. And at that rate, this interview has already lasted 
four hours and three-quarters ! [Exit Pebp-Bo. 

Yum. (still sobbing). Yes. How time flies when one is 
thoroughly enjoying one’s self! 

Nank. That’s the way to look at it! Don't let’s be down- 
honrted! There’s a silver lining to every cloud. 

J’um. Certainly. Let’s—let’s bo perfectly happy ! (Almost 
in tears.) 

Pish. By all means. Let’s—^lefs thoroughly enjoy our¬ 

selves. 

Pita. It’s—it’s absurd to cry 1 (Trying to force a laugh.) 

Yum. Quite ridiculous 1 (Trying to laugh.) 

[All break into a forced and melancholy laugh. 


QuART£TTB. 

Yum-Yum, Pitti-Simo, Nakki-Poo, and Pish-Tusii* 
Brightly dawns our wedding-day; 

.loyous hour, we give thee greeting I 
Whither, whither art tbon fleeting ? 

Fickle roomenti prithee stay I 
What though mortal joys be hollow ? 
Pleasures oome, if sorrows follow i 
Though the tocsin sound, ere long, 

Ding dong! Ping dong I 
Yet until the shadows fall 
Over one and over all, 

Sing a merry madrigal— 

A madrigal! 

Fal-lar— fal-la! etc. (Endifiy in loan.) 
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Lrt 08 4xt tiM r«ftdy tear, 

Tltough tbe houn am aurely ereepiagt 
Little need for woeful weejung. 

Till the ead eimdowa ie near., 

All must np the eup of sorrow-* 

I to-day and thou to-morrow t 
This the close of every soug^ 

Ding dong I Ding dongl , 

What, though solenun shadows tally 
Sooner, later, over all ? 

Sing a meny madri^l— 

A madrigal I 

Fal-la—^fal-la I etc. {Ending ia tearr.) 

[Exeunt Pitti-Sino und Fish-Tush. 

Nanki-Poo embraces Yum-Yum. Enter Ko-Ko. Nanki-Poo. 

releases Yum-Yum. 

Ko, Go on—don't mind me. 

Nank, Pm afraid we're dutreseing you. 

JTo. Never mind, 1 must get used to it. Only please do it 
by degrees. Begin by putting your arm round her waist. 
(^Nanki-Foo does so.) There; let me get used to that first. 

Yum, Ob, wouldn't you like to retire? It must pain you 
to see us BO affectionate together! 

Ko, No, I must loom to bear it! Now oblige me by tdlow- 
ing her head to rest on your shoulder, (JETs does so—Ko-Ko 
much affected.') 1 am much obliged to you. Now—^kiss her! 
{He does so—Ko-Ko writhes with anguish.) Thank you—^it’a 
simple torture 1 

Yum, Gome, come, bear up. After all, it’s only for a month. 
Ko, No. It's no use deluding one’s self with false hopes. 
Nank, and Yum. (together). What do you mean ? 

Ko, (to Ydm-Yum). My child—^my poor child. (Aside.) 
How shall 1 break it to her ? (Aloud.) My little bride that 
was to have been. 

Yum. (ddighted^. Was to have been I - 
Ko. Yes; you never can be mine I 
Yum, (in ecstasy). What! 11 

Ko. Fve just ascertained that, by the Mikado’s law, when a 
married man is beheaded his wife is buried alive. 

Nank, and Yum. (togdher). Buried alive 1 
Ko, Buried alive. IPs a most unpleasant death. 

Namk, But whom did you get that from ? 

Ko, Oh, from Pooh-Bah. He’s my solicitor. 

Yum. But he may be mistaken I 

Ko, So I thoi^ht, so 1 (xmsulted the Attorney-General, the 
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Lord Chief Justice, the Master of the Bolls, the Judge Qrdln^, 
and the Lord Obanoellor. They're all of the same opinion. 
Ne^er knew such unanimity on a mint of law in my life t 

Na/nk, Bui^ stop a bit 1 This law has never put in 
force? 

Ko, Not yet. You see, flirting is the only crime punishable 
with decapitation, and married tuen never flirt. 

Nank. Of course they don't. 1 quite forgot thatl Well, 
1 suppose I may take it that my dream of happiness is at 
an end t 

Yum, Darling, I don't want to appear selfish, and I love 
you with all my heart—1 don't suppose 1 shall ever love 
anybody else half as much—but when 1 a^eed to marry you, 
my own, 1 had no idea, pot, that 1 should have to be buried 
alive in a month! 

Nank, Nor 11 It's the very first I've heard of it I 

Yum. It—^it makes a difference, doesn’t it? 

Nank, It doea make a difference, of course t 

Yum, You see—burial alive—it's such a stuffy death! You 
see my difiiculty, don’t you ? 

Nank, Yes; and I see my own. If 1 insist on your carrying 
out your promise, 1 doom you to a hideous death; if 1 release 
you, you marry Ko-Eo at once! 

Tnio.-'Tuu-YuM, NAznu-Foo, and Ko-Kmk 
Here’s a how-de-do I 
If I oiariy you, 

When your time has come to perish, 

Then the maiden whom you <merish 
Must be slaughtered too 1 
Here’s a how*de-do 1 

Here’s a pretty mess I 
In a month, or less, 

I must die without a wedding! 

Let the bitter tears I’m shedding 
Witness my distress, 

Here’s a pretty mess 1 

Here's a state of things! 

To her life she dings l 
Ifatrimonial devotion 
Doesn’t seem to suit her notion--^ 

Burial it brings I 
Here’s a state of things 1 

Ehixmbxjb. 

Tum-Tum and Nanxi-Poo. Ko-Koi, 

With a paasion that’a intense With a passion that’s iirtenoe 
I wonhip and adoisi Yoo worship and adore^ 


Yuau 


Nank 


Ko, 
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fiat tlu kwf of commoii oniM 
IVa oughta*t to iraoro. 

If what he taya it nae, 

It U death to many yon! 
Here'a a pretty state of ttungi 1 
Here's a pretty how-de-do! 


Bnt the lews of eommon sense 
Yon oughtn't to Ignore* 

If what I say is tme^ 

It is death to mar^ Ton I 
Here's a pretty state of things 1 
Here's a pretty how-de-do I 


Yum-Yum. 

Ko, {going up to Namki-Poo). My podr hoy, Tm really 
eery sorry for you, 

Nanh. Thanks, old fellow. Tm sure you are. 

JTo. You see I'm quite helpless. 

Nank, I ouite see that. 

JTo. I can't conceive anything more distressing than to have 
one’s marriage broken off at the last moment. But you shan't 
be disappointed of a wedding—^you snail come to mine. 

Nank, It’s awfully kind of you, but that’s imiiossible. 

JTo. Why so? 

Nank, To-day I die. 

Ko. What do you mean ? 

Nank, I can’t live without Yum-Yum. This afternoon I 
perform the Happy Despatch. 

Ko, No, no —^pardon me—I can’t allow that. 

Nank, Whv not ? 

Ko, Why, hang it all, you’re under contract to die by the 
hand of the Public Executioner in a month’s time I If you 
kill yourself, what’s to become of me ? Why, I shall have to 
oe executed in your place 1 

Nank, It would certainly seem so I 


Knter Pooh-Bah. 

Ko, Now then, Lord Mayor, what is it? 

Fooh, The Mikado and his suite are approacMng the city, 
and will be here in ten minutes. 

Ko, The Mikado! He’s coming to see whether his orders^ 
have been carried oat! (7b Nakki-Poo.) Now, look here, 
you knowT-thls is getting serious—a bargun’s a bargsin, and 
you really mustn^t frustrate the ends of justice by oommitting 
suicide. As a man of honour and a gentleman, you are bou^ 
to die ignominiously by the hands of the Public Executioner. 

NatM, Very well, then—behead me. 

Ko, What, now? 

Nwnh, Certainly; atonee. 

Ko, My good rir, I don’t go about prepared to execute 

S ntlanen at a moment’s notice. Whyt 1 never eren killed a 
uf^bottiet 
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PooA. Still, at Iiord High 'Executioner- 

Ao. My good sir, as Lord High Execution^ |*ve got to 
behead him in a month. Vm not ready yet 1 don’t know 
boar it’s done. I’m going to take lessons. 1 mean to begin 
with a guinea-pig, and work my way through the animal 
kingdom till 1 come to a second tromMoe. Why, you don’t 
suppose that as a humane man, I’d have accepted the post of 
Lord High Executioner if I hadn’t thought the duties were 
purely nominal? 1 can’t kill you—1 can’t kill anything I 
( Weeps.) 

Nank. Come, my poor fellow, your feelings do you credit; 
but you must nerve yourself to this—^you must, indeed. We 
nil have unpleasant duties to discharge at times; and when 
these duties present tbemlelves we must nerve ourselves to an 
effort. Gome, now—after all, what is it? If 1 don’t mind, 
why should you? BcmemW, sooner or later it must be 
done. 

Ko, (Bpringing up suddenly). Must itf Fm not so sure 
about that! 

Ndnk. What do you mean ? 

Ko, Why should 1 kill you when making an affidavit that 
you’ve been executed will do just as well ? Here are plenty of 
witnesaefr—the Lord Chief Justice, and Lord High Admiral, 
Commander-in-Chief, Secretary of State for the Home Depart¬ 
ment, First Lord of the Treasury, and Chief Commissioner of 
Police. They’ll all swear to it—won’t you? (?o Pooh-Bxh.) 

Pooh. Am 1 to understand that all of us high Officers of 
State are required to perjure ourselves to ensure your safety? 

Ko, Why not ? You’ll he grossly insulted as usual. 

Pooh, Will the insult be cash down, or at a date? 

Ko, It will be a ready-money transaction. 

Pooh, ((xsid^. Well, it will be a useful discipline. (Aloud,) 
Very good. Cfhoose your fiction, and I’ll endorse it! (Aside.) 
Ha I ha I Family Pride, how do you like that, my buck ? 

Nank. But I tell you that life without Yum-Yum-- 

Ko. Oh, Yum-Yum, Yum-Yum I Bother Yum-Yum 1 Here, 
Commissionaire (to Pooh-Bah), go and fetch Yum-Yum. (Exit 
Pooh-Bah.) Take Yum-Yum and marry Yum-Yum, only go 
away and never come back again. 

Enter Pooh-Bah with Yum-Yum and Pitti-Sino. 

Here she is. Yum-Yum, are you particularly busy? 

Yum, Not particularly. 

Ko. You’ve five mmutes to spare? 

Fam. Yes. 
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Kb. Then go along with his CHrhc0 thb Archbishop of Titipu; 
heMl marry you at once. 

Yum, But if Pm to be buried alive? 

Ko. Now don’t ask any questions, but do aa I teU you, and 
Nanki-Poo will explmn alt 
Nank. But one moment—- 

Ko, Not for worlds. Here comes the Mikado, no doubt to 
ascertain whether I've obeyed his decree, and if he finds you 
alive, I shall have the greatest difiiculty in persuading him 
that I've beheaded you. (Exeunt NairKi-Poo and YuM-Yt7M| 
followed by Pooh-Bah.) Close thing that, for here he comes! 

JforcA Enter procession^ heralding Mikado, mih Katisha. 

Chorus. ** 

March of the MihttdoU troops!* 

Miya asms, miya sama, 

On ma no maye' ni 
Pira-Pira snru no wa 
Nan giana 

Toko tonyard tonyard na I 

Dubt.—Mikado and Katisha. 

Mihado» From eveiy kind of man 

Obedience I expect; 

I’m the Emperor of Japan. 

KaU And I’m his daughter-in-law elect 1 

He’ll marry his son 
(lie has only g^ot one) 

To his danghter^-law elect. 

Mikm M V morals have been declared 

Pariictdarly correct;. 

Kat, B>it they’re nothing at all, compared 

With those of his daughter-in-law elect 1 
Bowl Bowl 

To his daughter-in-law elect! 

All, Bowl Bowl 

To his danghter-ifi-law elect. 

Mik, In a fatherly kind of way 

1 govern each tribe and sect, 

All cheerfully own my sway— 

Kat, Except his daughter-in-law elect t 

As tough as a bone, 

With a will of her own, 

Is his da^hter-in-law elect! 

IftJU Hy nature is love and light— 

My freedom from all defect— 

Kal, !■ insignificant quite, 

Compared wiw his daught6r*in-law eleetf 
Bowl Bowl 

To his daaghter-in-law elect! 
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Bowl Bowl 

To hifl danghter-jn-law elect* 

Song.--Mikado. 

A more humane Mikado never 
Did in Japan exiat, 

To nobodj aeoond, 

Ten certainly reckoned 
A true philanthropist. 

It ia my very humane endeavour 
To make, to some extent, 

Each evil liver 
A running river 
Of harmless merriment. 

My object all sublime 
I shairachieve in time— 

To let the punishment fit the crime* 

The punishment fit the crime { 
Andimake each prisoner pent 
Unwillingly represent 
A source of innocent merriment, 

Of innocent merriment I 

AUp rosy dull society sinners, 

Who chatter and bleat and bore^ 

Are sent to hear sermons 
From mystical Germans 
Who preach from ten to four. 

The amateur tenor, whose vocal villainiM 
All desire to shirk, 

Shall, during off-hours, 

Exhibit his powers 
To Madame Tussaud's waxwork. 

My object all sublime, etc. 

The lady who dies a chemical yellow. 

Or stains her grey hair puce, 

Or pinches her figger. 

Is blacked like a nigger 
With permanent walnut juice. 

The idiot who, in railway carriages. 
Scribbles on window panes, 

We only suffer 
To ride on a buffer 
In puliamentaiy trains. 

My object all sublime, etc. 

The advertising quack who wearies 
With tales of countless cures. 

His teeth. 1V6 enacted, 

Shall aU be extracted 
By terrified amatenrs. 

The mnsle-hall singer attends a sexist 
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Of massea aad fnguM and ''opt** 

By Baob, intenroven 
With Spohr and Beethof«ii» 

At elassiiM Monday Pops. 

My object all sublime, etc. 

The billiard Aaip 'wbom any one eatdua^ 

His doom's extremely hard— 

He's made to dwell— 

In a dungeon cell 
On a spot that’s always barred. 

And there he plays extravagant maUdies 
In fitlesa finger-stalls 
On a cloth untrae 
With a twisted cue, 

And elliptical billiard balls t 

My object all sublime, etc. 

Enter Fooh-Bah, who hands a paper to Ko-Ko, 

Ko» 1 am honoured in being permitted to welcome yoi:tr 
Majesty. 1 guess the object of your Majesty’s visit—^your 
wishes have ^en attended to. The execution has taken place. 
Mik, Oh, you’ve had an execution, have you ? 

Ko, Yes. The Coroner has just handed me his certificate. 
Fooh. I am the Coroner. (Ko-Ko hands certificate to Mikado.) 
Mik, (reads), *’At Titipu, in the presence of the Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Attomey-Goneral, Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Lord Mayor, and Groom of the 
Second Floor Front.” 

Fooh, They were all present, your Majesty. 1 counted them 
myself. 

Mik, Very good house. I wish l*d been in time for the 
performance. 

Ko, A tough fellow he was, too—^a man of gigantic strength. 
His struggles were terrific. It was really a remarkable 
scene. • 

Tbio.— Ko-Ko, PiTTi-SiKo, AWn Pooh-Bah. 

Ko, The criminsl cried, as be dropped him down. 

In a state of wild alarm— 

With a frightful, frantic, fearful frown 
I bared my big right arm. 

I seized him by hia little pig-tail, 

And on his Iniees fell he. 

As be squirmed Md struggled 
And gurgled and guggle^ 

1 drew my sniMersnee 1 
Oh, never shall 1 
Forget ths cry. 
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Or the flbiittk fbai shrieUtd ba. 

As I .gnashsd my teetb. 

When from its sheath 
1 drew my sniskersnes I 

CaoROs. 

We know Um well. 

He eanoot tell 

Untrue or glandless tales-* 

He always tries 
To utter lies, 

And every time he fails. 

P%Ui~&lng* He shivered and riiook as be gave the siga 
For tlie stroke he didn't deserve; 

When all of a sadden his eye met mine. 

And it seemed to brace bis nerve, 

For he nodded his head'and kissed his **^»**p 
And be whistled an air, d.d he. 

As the sabre true 
Cut cleanly through 
His cervical vertebne I 

When a man's afraid, 

A beantifnl maid 
Is a cheering sig^t to see. 

And it's oh, I’m glad 
That moment sad 
Was soothed by sight of me I 

Chorus. 

Her terrible tale 
Yor can't assail, 

With tmtii it quite agrees | 

Her taste exact 
For naultless fket 
Amounts to a disease. 

Fwik* Now thongh yon'd have said that head was dead 
(For its owner dead waa he). 

It stood on its neck with a smile well bred, 

And bowed three times to me I 

It waa none of your impudent oft-hand bod^ 

But as bumble as could be ; 

For it Nearly knew 
The deference due 
To a man of'pedigree! 

And oh, 1 vow. 

This dcnsdhly bow 
Was a touchhig to see f 
Thooj^ knmklsss, yek 
It oonldht lorget 
Vhs deference dne to ipet, 
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This haughty youth 
He speuks the truth 
Whenever he finds it puy% 

And in this case 
It ail took place 
Exactly as he says I {JRxtuni Chorus. 

Mik, All this is very interesting, and I should like to have 
seen it. But we came about a totally diflerent matter. A 
year ago my son, the heir to the throne of Japan, bolted from 
our imperial court. 

Ko. Indeed ? Had he any reason to be dissatisfied with his 
position ? 

Kat, Kone whatever. On the contrary, I was going to marry 
hint-~yet he fled 1 * 

Pooh, I am surprised that he should have fled from one so 
lovely! 

Kai. That’s not true. You hold that I am not beautiful 
because my face is plain. But you know nothing; you are still 
unenlightened. Learn, then, that it is not in the face alone 
that beauty is to be sought. But 1 have a left shoulder-blade 
that is a miracle of loveliness. People come miles to see it. 
My right elbow has a fascination that few can resist. It is on 
view Tuesdays and Fridays, on presentation of visiting-card. 
As for my circulation, it is the largest in the world. Ooserve 
this ear. 

Ko, Large. 

Kat, Large ? Enormous! But think of its delicate internal 
mechanism. It is fraught with beauty! As for this tooth, 
it almost stands alone. Many have tried to draw it, hut in 
vain. 

Ko, And yet he fled I 

Mik, And is now masquerading in this town, disguised as a 
second trombone. 

Ko,, Pooh,, and Pitti. (j^gethcr), A second trombons! • 

Mik, Yes; would it be troubling you too much If I asked 
yoq to raroduce him ? He goes by the name of Nanki-Poo. 

Ko. Oh no; not at ail—only- 

Mih, Yes? 

Ko, It’s rather awkward; hut, in point of foct, he’s gone 
abroad i 

Mih. Gone abroad? His address I 

Ko, Knightsbridge I 

KaL 0^ u readinff certificate of death), Ha I 

Mih, What's the matter? 

Jfat, See her/his aame)**-Haoki<Poo-«-9beheBided tMa iBorn* 
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iBg! Obf where sball I find another! Where ehall I find 
another I [Ko-ko, Pooh-Bah, and PiTn-SiNo/o^Z on their hneee. 

Mih, (Jtookiiig at paper). Dear, dear, dear; this ia very 
tiresome. (To Eo-ko.) My poor fellow, in your anxiety to 
carry out my wishes, you have beheaded the heir to the throne 
of Japan! 

{ Ed. But I assure you we had no idea« 

Pooh. But, indeed, we didn't know— 

Pttii. We really hadn't the least notion— 

Mih, Of course you hadn't. How could you ? Gome, come, 
my good fellow, don't distress yourself—it was no fault of yours. 
If a man of exalted rank chooses to disguise himself as a second 
trombone, he must take the consequences. It really distresses 
me to see you take on so. *l've no doubt he thoroughly deserved 
all he got. (They rise.) 

Ko. We are indnitely obliged to your Majesty. 

Mih. Obliged ? Not a bit. Don't mention it. How could 
you tell ? 

Pooh. No, of course we couldn't know that he was the Heir 
Apf)arent. 

PiUi. It wasn’t written on his forehead, you know, 
jfiTo. It might have been on his pocket-handkerchief, hiit 
Japanese don't use pocket-handkerchiefs I Ha I ha! ha! 

Mih. Ha! ha! ha 1 (To Kat.) I forget the punishment 
for compassing the death of the Heir Apparent. 

Eo,, Pooh., and Pitti. (together). Punishment! (They dt'op 
down on their hnees again.) 

Mih. Yes. Something lingering, with boiling oil in it, I fancy. 
Something of that sort. 1 think boiling oil occurs in it, but 
I'm not sure. I know it's something humorous, but lingering, 
with either boiling oil or melted lead. Come, come, don't fret 
—I'm not a bit angry. 

Ko. (in abject terror). If your Majesty will accept our 
assurance, we had no idea- 

Mih. Of course you hadn’t. That's the pathetic part of it. 
Unfortunately the fool of an Act saya ** compassing the death of 
the Heir Apparent." There’s not a word about a mistake, or 
not knowing, or having no notion. There should be, of course, 
but there isn't. That's the slovenly way in which these Acts 
fire drawn. However, cheer up, it'll be all right. I'll have it 
' altered next session. 

Ko, What's the good of that ? 

Mih, Now, let's see—^will after luncheon suit yottf Gan yo. 
wait till then ? 

JTo., PUti, ofuf Pooh, Oh yes—we can wait till then I 
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M%k, Then we*ll make it after luncheon. I’m really Tei^ 
sorry for you all, but it’s an unjust w^orld, and virtue is 
triumphant only in theatrical performances. 

Glus. 

Miuado, KATisnA, Ko-Ko, Pooh-BaRi Aim Pittx-Siro. 

IfiA. ond KaU See hoir the Fates their gifts allots 

For A is happ 7 >->B is dot 
Yet B is worthy, I dare say. 

Of more prosperity than AI 
JTo., PooA, and Pittu h B more worthy ? 

Mik, and Kat, 1 should say 

He*s worth a great deal more than A. 

Enbxmblv. 

Tet A isdiappy 1 
Oh, BO happy I 
Laughing, Ua ha I 
Chaffing, Ha 1 ha I 
Nectar^naffing, Hal hal hat htl 
Ever joyous ever gay, 

Happy, undeserving AI 

Ko,f Pooh.t and Pita, If I were fortune—^which I'm not*- 

B should enjoy A’s happy lot. 

And A should die in miserie. 

That is, assuming I am B. 

Jdik, and Kat. But thmUd A perish ? 

JTo., Pooh,f and Pitti, That should he, 

(Of course assuming 1 am B)» 

B should be happy 1 

Lau{^ing, HaTha 1 
Chaffing, Ha! hal 
Nectar quaffing, Hal hal hal hal 
But condemned to die is he. 

Wretched, meritorions B1 

[Exeunt Mikado and Eatibha. 
JTou Well! a nice moss you’ve got us into, with your nodding 
head and the deference due to a man of pedigree 1 » 

Pooh, Merely corroborative detail, intended to give artistic 
verisimilitude to a bald and unconvincing narrative. 

Pitti. Corroborative detail indeed I Corroborative fiddlestick 1 
Ko, And you’re jnst as bad as he is, with your cock>and-a- 
hull stories about catching his eye, and his whistling an ajr. 
But that’s BO like you 1 l^u must put in your oar I 
Pooh. But how about your big right arm ? 

PitH. Yes, and your snickersnee 1 

Ko, Well, whll, never mind that now. There’s only one 
thing to be dene. Nanki-Poo hasn’t started yet—^ho must come 
to life again at onoe, 
tfl. 
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EwUr Nanki-Po and Yuu^Tuv pr^rt for jowrne;/. 

Hero he comes. Here, Nanki-Poo, Tve good news for you>- 
you're reprieved. 

Nank, Ob, but it's too late. Pm a dead man, and Pm off for 
my honeymoon. 

Ko. Nonsense. X terrible thing has just happened. It seems 
you're the son of the Mikado. 

Nank. Yes; but that happened some time ago. 

Ko. Is this a time for airy persiflage? Your father is here^ 
and with Katisha. 

Nank. My father! And with Katisha t 

Ko. Yes; he wants yoy particularly. 

Pooh. So does she, 

Jwn. Ob, but he’s married now. 

Ko. But, bless my heart, what has that to do with it ? 

Nank. Katisha claims me in marriage, but I can’t marry her 
because I’m married already—consequently she will insist on 
my execution, and if Pm executed, my wife will have to be 
buried alive. 

Yum. You see our difficulty. 

Ko. Yes. 1 don’t know what’s to be done. 

Nank. There’s one chance for you. If you could persuade 
Katisha to marry you, she would have no further claim on me, 
and in that case I could come to life without any fear of being 
put to death. 

Ko, I marry Katisha I 

Yum. 1 really think it’s the only course. 

Ko. But, my good girl, have you seen her? She’s something 
appalling I 

Piiti. Ah, that’s only her face. She has a left elbow which 
people come miles to see! 

PooK I am told that her right heel is much admired by 
connoisseurs. 

Ko. My good sir, I decline to pin my heart upon any lady’s 
right heel. 

Nank. It comes to this: while Katisha is single, 1 prefer to 
be a disembodied spirit. When Katisha is marri^, existence 
will be as welcome as the flowers in spring. 

Bust.—^NasikX'Poo avd Ko-Ko» 

Nank, The flowers that bloom in the sprinm 

Tra Ja, 

Breathe promise of merry tanshiiie«» 

As we merrily dance and we sing, 

TnU, 
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We wd(ot>me the hepe thek th^ bringi 
Tre le, 

Of e eanimer of roees end wine; 

And kbak*s what we mean when we lay that a thing 
le welcome at flowert that bloom in the spring. 

Tra la la la la la, etc. 

AIL And that's what we pieaii, etc. 

Ao. The flowers that bloom in the spring, 

Tra la, 

Have nothing to do with the case. 

I've got to take under my wing, 

Tra la, 

A most unattractive old thing, 

Tra la, , 

With a caricature of a face; 

And that’s what I mean when I say, or I sing, 

“ Oh botiier the flowers that bloom in the spring I 
Tra la la la la la, etc. 

Alt. And that's what he means when he ventures to sing, etc. 

[Danct and exeunt Nanei>Foo, Tum-Yum, Poob-BaH| 
and PiTTi'SiKQ. 

Enter Katisha. 

Rscitativb. 

Alone, and yet itiive 1 Oh sejpulchre I 
My soul is still my body’s prisoner I 
Remote the peace that Peath alone can give 
My doom to wait 1 my punishment to live 1 

SOMO. 

Hearts do not break 1 
They sting and ache 
For old sake's sake, 

But do not die 1 
Though with each breath 
They long for death, 

As witaesseth 

The living 11 
Oh living 11 
Come, iml me why. 

When hope is gone 
]>ost ^en stay on? 

Why linger here, 

Where all is drear ? 

Hay not a eheated maiden die? 

JTo. (flmproaehing her timidly), Katisha! 

Kat, Ibo mbm^Qt who robbed me of my lovet But 
vengeance puisnes—th^ are, heating the cauldron I 
JTo. Katisba—bebola a pi^^t at your feet t Katisha— 
nwrcy^l 
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Kat Motcj? Had you mercy on him? Ben hercr yonl 
You have sl^n my love. He did not love me, but he would 
have loved me in time. 1 am an acquired taste—only the 
educated palate can appreciate me. I was educating hit palate 
when he left me. Well, he is dead, and whwe shall 1 find 
another? It takes years to train a man to love me—am I to go 
through the weary round again, and, at the same time, implore 
mercy for you who robbed me of my prey—I mean my pupil— 
just as bis education was on the point of completion? Ob, 
whore shali I find another 1 

JSTo. {mddenly, and with great vehemence^. Here!—Here 1 
KaU WhatIII 

Ko. (with interne passifin), Katisha, for years I have loved 
you with a white-Uut passion that is slowly but surely con* 
Burning my very vitals! Ah, shrink not from me t If there 
is aught of woman’s mercy in your heart, turn not away from 
a love-sick suppliant whose every fibre thrills at your tiniest 
touch 1 True it is that, under a poor mask of disgust, 1 have 
endeavoured to conceal a passion whose inner fires are broiling 
the soul within me. But the fire will not be smothered—it 
defies all attempts at extinction, and, breaking forth, all the 
more eagerly for its long restraint, it declares itself in words 
that will not be weighed—that cannot be schooled—that abonld 
not be too severely criticized. Katisha, 1 dare not hope for 
your Jove—^but I will not live without it 1 
Kat You, whose hands still reek with the blood of my 
betrothed, dare to address words of passion to the woman you 
have so foully wronged 1 

Ko. I do—accept my love, or I perish on the spot I 
Kat. Go to I Who knows so well as 1 that no one ever yet 
died of a broken heart I 
Ko. You know not what you say. Listen I 

SoNO.—Ko-Ko. 

On a tree by a river a little tom-tit 

Sang, Willow, tiitwillow, tifwillow I ** 

And 1 said to him, Dicky-bird, why do yon ait 
Singing ‘Willow, titwillow, titwillow’?** 

*' la it weakneaa of intelleet, birdie ? ” I cried, 

Or a rather tough worm in your little inaide ?** 

With a shake of hia poor little head he replied, 

“ Oh, willow, tUwillow, titwillow I" 

He slapped at his chest, as he sat on that bought 
Singing, “Willow, titwillow, titwillowT 
And a cold perspiration bespangled his brow, 

Oh wiHow. titwillow. titwillow I 
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He sobbed utd be eigbed, end e guigle be gnv% 

IImi he threw bimtelf into the billowy were, 

And e& echo erose from the enieide'e greTe>-» 

•« Ob, willow, titwillow, tiiwmow 1 

Vow, 1 feel jnet m stue m Tin inre that my nemo 
Isn^t willow, titwillow, titwillow. 

That 'twaa blighted affection that made him exclaliu, 

** Oh, willow, titwillow, titwillow I ” 

And if you remain callous and obdurate, I 
Shall perish as he did, and you will know why, 

Though I probably shall not exclaim as 1 die. 

Oh, willow, titwillow, titwillow I *’ 

[During thit song Katisha has been groatly affeekd^ 
and at the eni ts almost tn tears. 

Kat. (tohim^ing). Did he really*die of lore? 

Ko. He really did. 

Kat. All on account of a cruel little hen ? 

Ko. Yes. 

Kat. Poor little chap I 

Ko. It's an affecting tale, and quite true. I knew the bird 
intimately. 

Kat Did you ? He must have been very fond of her 1 
Ko. His devotion was something extraordinary. 

KeU, {stiU whimpering). Poor little chapl And—and if I 
refuse you, will you go and do the same ? 

Ko. At once. 

JTaf. Ko, no—^you mustn't I Anything but that 1 (Falls on 
his breast) Oh, I'm a silly little goose 1 
Ko, (making a wry face). Tou are I 

Kat And you won’t hate me because I'm juat a little teeny 
weeny wee bit blood-thirsty, will you? 

Ko. Hate you ? Ob, Eatisha! is there not beauty even in 
blood-thirstiness ? 

Kai. My idea exactly t 

Dust.—K o-Ko Airn Katisua* 

Kat There is beauty in the bellow of the blast, 

There is grssdeur in tiie growing of the gale. 

There is eloquent out-pouring 
When the lion is a-roaring. 

And the tiger is a-lashiog of his tale 1 

Ko, Yes, 1 like to see a tiger 

From the Congo or the V 
And especially when lashing of 

Kat Volcanoes have a splendour that is nim. 

And earthqaidtos only tenify the aolfc^ 
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But to him who*« idciiti&o 
Th«re*i nothing that** torrillo 
In Cho falling of a flight of thn^orbolti I 

JTo. Tea, in apito of nil mj maakneaa, 

If I have a little weakneaa, 

It’s a paaalon for a flight of thnnaerboltau 

Suth, If that is so, 

*Sing deny down doriy I 
It’s evident, very, 

Onr ta^s are one. 

Away we’ll go, 

And merrily marry, 

Nor tardily tarry 
Till day ia done f 

JTo. There ia beauty in es^treine old age— 

Do you fancy yon are elderly enough ? 

Information I’m requesting 
On a subject interesting: 
la a maiden all the better when she’s tough 

KitU Throughout this wide dominion 

It’s the general opinion 

Tliat she’ll last a good deal longer when she’s tongh« 

Ko* Are you old enough to marry do you think ? 

Won’t vou wait ’till yon are eighty in the shade ” 7 
There’s a fascination frantic 
In a ruin that’s romantic ; 

Do you think you are sufficiently decayed 7 

KaU To the matter that you mention 

1 have given some attention. 

And I think 1 am sufficiently decayed. 

Both* If that is so, 

Sing derry down deny 1 
It’s evident, very, 

Onr tastes are one 1 
Away we’ll go, 

And merrily marry, 

Not tardily tarry 

Till day is done! [Exeunt together, 

FlowruiK. Enter the Mikado, attended hg Pish-Tush, and 

Court, 

Mik, Now then, we’ve had a capital lunch, and we’re quite 
wt'udy. Have all the painful preparations been made? 

PUK Your Majesty, aU is prepared. 

Mik Then nrod uce the nnfortunste gentleman an^ his twe 
srell-meaning hut miagnided accomplioeB. 



THE TOWS OF TiTiFU. 


Enter Ko-Ko, Katibha, Poob-Bar, and Prm-Szmk They 
throw thenudvm oJt tht Mikado’s yisst. 

Kat. Mercy I Mercy for Eo-Eol Mercy for Pitti-Singl 
Mercy even for Pooh-^h! 

Mik, 1 beg your pardon, I don't think I quite caught that 
remark. 

Kat* Mercy I My husband that was to haye been is dead, 
and 1 have just married this miserable object. 

M%k* Oh I You’ve not been long about it 1 

Ko* We were married before the Registrar. 

i*o6h. 1 am the Registrar. 

Mih* I see. But my difficulty is that, as you have slain the 
Heir-Apparent—— 

JEhiter Nanki-Poo and Yum-Yum. They kneeL 

Nank, The Heir-Apparent is not slain. 

Mik, Bless my heart, my son! 

Yum. And your daughter-in-law elected! 

Kat. (seizing Ko-Eo). Traitor, you have deceived me 1 

Mik. Yes, you are entitled to a little explanation, but 1 
think he will give it better whole than in pieces. 

Ko. Your Majesty, it’s like this. It is true that 1 stated 
that I had killed Nanki-Poo — 

Mik. Yes, with most affecting particulars. 

Fooh. Merely corroborative detail intended to give veri¬ 
similitude to a bald and- 

Ko. Will you refrain from putting in your oar? (To Mik.) 
It’s like this: when your Majesty says, “ Let a thing be done,” 
it’s as good as done—practically, it ta done—because your 
Majesty’s will is law. Your Majesty says, ** Kill a gentleman,” 
and a gentleman is told off to be killed. Consequently that 
geodeman is as good as dead—practically he is dead—and if he 
hi dead, why not say so ? 

Mik, 1 see. Kotbing could possibly be more satisfactory. 

« 

Fikalx. 

Turn end JVanft. The threatened cloud has passed away, 

And brightly shines the dawning day; 

What though the night may come too soo% 

WeVe years and years of afternoon 1 

PIU Then let the throng 

Oar joy advance. 

With laughing aong 
And merry dance, 

With joyous shout and ringing eheei^ 

Inaugurate our new eereer i 

Then let the thnmg, ele. 
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THE WITCH'S-CURSE. 


ACT L 

hc.f.^^—The JUihing village of Bedarri^ (in Cornwall), Roes 

Matbud’s cottage i» seen 

JCnter Chorus of Bridesmaids. Th^ range themtelves tii /rant 

of Kosb^b cottage. 

Chorus of HtttoKSMAxmi. 

Fair is Bose as the bright May*da}r { 

Soft is Rose as the warm west-wind | 

Sweet is Rose as thenew*moSrn hay—> 

Rose is the queen of maidea-kind I 
RokOj all glowing 
With virgin blushes, say>« 

Is anybody going 
To many you to-day ? 

Solo.—Z oRABU, 

Every day, as the days roll on. 

Bridesmaids* garb we gaily d<m,' 

Sure that a maid so fhirly famed 
Won't very long remain unclaimed. 

Hoar hour, and day by day, 

Several months have passed away. 

And though 8he*s the fairest flower that blow% 
Kobody,yet has married Rosel 

Chorus. 

Bose, all glowing 
With vugia buishesi say-* 

Is anybody going 
To many jonto-diy 7 
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I^ter Old Haknah, >Vom cottage, 

San. Kay, gentle maidens, tou sing well but vainly, fur 
Bose is still heart-free, and looks but coldly upon her many 
suitors. 

Zor. It's very disappointing. Every young man in the 
village is in love« with her, but they are appalled by her 
b^uty and modesty, and won*t declare themselves; so, until 
she makes her own choice, there's no chance for anybody 
else. 

Ruth, This is, perhaps, the only village in the world that 
possesses an endowed corps of professional bridesmaids who are 
round to be on duty every day from tea to four—and it is at 
least six months since our services were required. The pious 
charity!^ which we exist is practically wasted 1 

Zor. We shall be disendowed—that will bo the end of itl 
Dame Hannah—you're a nice old person —you could marry if 
you liked. There's old Adam—Robin's faithful servant—he 
loves you with all the frenzy of a boy of fourteen. 

ffan. Nay—that may never be, for I am pledged 1 

AH. To whom ? 

Ban. To an eternal maidenhood! Many years ago I was 
betrothed to a god-like youth who woo'd me under an assumed 
name. But on the very day upon which our wedding was to 
have been celebrated, 1 discovered that ho was no other than 
Sir Rodorio Murgatroyd, one of the bod Baronets of Ruddigore, 
and the uncle of the man who now bears that title. As a son 
of that accursed race he was no husband for an honest mrl, 
so, madly os 1 loved him, 1 left him then and there. He died 
but ten years since, but 1 never saw him again. 

^r. But why should you not marry a bad Baronet of 
Buddigore ? 

Ru^. All baronets are bad; but was he worse than other 
baronets? 

Ban. My child, he was accursed. 

Zor. But who cursed him ? Not you, I trust I 

Ban. The curse is on aU his line, and has been ever since 
the time of Sir Bupert, the first l^ronet. Listen, and you 
«ball hear the legend. 


LxoxaD.—HxxifAH. 

Sir Rupert ICuigatroyd 

His leisure and his riches 
He ruthlessly enpliy cd 
In penc»iitii% iHtdies. 

With fear he'd hum tfiem qnek»"i 
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He*d dock them in hia laka-^ 

He*d break their brvnes 
With atieka and atoneSf 
And bum them at the atake! 

Chonub Thia aport be much cnjoye^ 

Pid Rupert Murgatioyd*— 

Me aenso of ahaiue 
Or pity came ' 

To Rupert Murgatroyd 1 

Once, on the TUlage green, 

A palsied hag he roasted, 

And what took place, 1 >Yeen, 

Shook his composure boasted f 
For, as the torture grim 
Seized on each witheacd limb^ 

'J'he writhing dame, 

*Mid Are and flame, 

Yelled forth this curse on him 

** Each lord of Ruddigore, 

Despite his best endeavoui^ 

Shall do one crime, or more, 

Once, every day, for ever I 
This doom he can’t defy 
However he may try. 

For should he stay 
His hand, that day 
In torture he shall die I" 

The prophecy came true: 

Kach neir who held the titlfl 
Bad, ever^ day, to do 
Some crime of import vital | 

Until, With gnilt o’erplied, 

** I’ll sin no more I ” he eried| 

And on the day 
He said that say, 

In agony he died I 

CJbmti And thus, with sinning cloyedt 

Has died each Murgatroyd, 

And BO shall fall, 

Both one and all, 

Each coming Murgatroyd I 

[Bxeunt Chorus of BiidrsmaiJiu 

Snfer Bose Matbud from eoitage, with small basket on 

her arm* 

Han. Whither away, dear Rose ? Oa some errand of charity, 
as is tliy wont? 

Bose, A few gifts, dear aunt, for deserrii^ Tillagars. Lo, 
here is somd peppermint rock for old gaffer Gadderby, • set of 
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fidn teeth for pretty little Buth Rowbottom, and a pound of 
snuff for the poor orphan girl on the bill. 

Earn,. Ah, Kose, pity that so much goodness should not help 
to mi^e some gallant youth happy for life! Rose, why dost 
th^u harden that little heart of thine? Is there none here¬ 
away whom thou wuldst lore? 

Aose. And if there were such an one, rerily it would ill 
become me to tell him so. 

^on. Kay, dear one, where true lore is, there is little need 
of prim formality. 

Rose. Hush, dear aunt, for thy words pain me sorely. Hung 
in a plated dish-curer to the knocker of the workhouse door, 
with nought that I could pall mine own, sare a change of baby- 
linen and a book of etiquette, little wonder if I hare always 
regarded that work as a voice from a parent's tomb. This 
hallowed volume {j^odudng a look of €tiqwtU\ composed, if 1 
may believe the title-p^ge, by no less an authority than the 
wife of a Lord Mayor, has b^n, through life, my guide and 
monitor. By its solemn precepts I have learnt to test the 
moral worth of all who approach me. The man who bites his 
bread, or eats peas with a knife, 1 look upon as a lost creature, 
and he who has not acquired the proper way of entering and 
leaving a room is the object of my pitying horror. There are 
those in this village who bite their nails, dear aunt, and nearly 
all are wont to use their pocket-combs in public places. In 
truth I could pursue this painful theme much further, but 
behold, 1 have said enough. 

Han, But is there not one among them who is faultless. In 
thine eyes? For example—young Robin. He combines the 
manners of a Marquis with the morals of a Methodist. Couldst 
thou not love him ? 

Aoss. And even if 1 could, how should 1 confess it unto him ? 
For lo, he is shy, and sayeth nought! 

Ballad. —Ross. 

If somebody there chanced to be 
Who loved me in a manner true, 

My heart weald point him out to me. 

And I would point him out to you. 

{Rtfwring to hook.) But here it says of those who point, 

Their maunan most be out of joint— 

Ton msy net point— 

Yon must not poin^ 

It's annntts out of to point! 

Bad 1 the love of such as he, 

Some quiet spot he'd take me to^ 

Then he could whi^icr U to me. 

And 1 eonld whisper it to you | 
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(tefrrrbif tobook,) But whispeiiiig. Fire Bomawhere Bitt| 

Ii oontn^ to etiquatte; 

Where eea it be ? (Seamhinff 6 ooA.) 

Kow let me e c e — reftfwtce,) 

YeS| Tee! 

It'a oontnoy to etiquette! [S^ovif^ ii to Hannah. 

. If any well-bred youth'T knetr, 

Polite and gentle, neat and trim, 

Then 1 would hint aa much to you, 

And you could hint aa mnoh to hiiH. 

(Stferrit^ to book.) But here it any a, in plaineat print. 

** It’a most nnladylike to hint 
Ton tnajf not hint, 

You rniMt not hint* 

It aaya you mnatnVhint, in print t 
^d if 1 loved him tiirough and through-* 

(True love and not a passing whim). 

Then I could apeak of it to yon. 

And you could apeak of it to him. 

But here I find it doesn’t do 
To apeak until you’re aroken to. 

{Roferrimg io booh.) Where can it be / (Searching booh,) 

Kow let me ae»— (Finding refertnce,) 

Don’t apeak until you’re spoken to ”! 

iExit Hannah. 

Row, Poor aunt I Little did the good soul think, when she 
hreatb^ the hallowed name of Robin, that he would do even 
aa well as another. But he resembleth all the youths in 
this village, in that he is unduly bashful in my presence, 
and lo, it is hard to bring him to the point. But soft, he is 
here! [Ross is about to go when Robin enters and caXU kxr. 
Bob, Mistress Rose 1 
Row (surprised). Master Robin! 

Rob, 1 wished to say that—it is fine. 

Rose, It is passing fine. 

Rob, But we do want rain* 

Rose, Ay, sorely I Is that all ? 

Rob. (sighit^y That is all. 

Rose, (jiood day, Master Robin! 

Rob, Good day, Mistress Hose 1 (Both going—both step.) 
Rose. ) 1 crave pardon, I— 

Rob, fl beg pardon, 1— 

Row, You were about to say f 
Rob. 1 would fain consult you. 

Rose, Truly? 

Rob, It is about a friend. 

Rose, In truth I have a friend myselC 
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Rob. Indeed? I mean, of 

Rtm. And I would fain consult you—— 

Roh. (anxtoftsM, About him ? 

Rose (priidfsbly^ About Aen 

Rob. (relieved). Let ub consult one another. 


Dust.—Robin and Ross. 

Rob, I know a youth who loves a little maid- • 

(Hey^ but his face is a sight for to see!) 

Silent is he, for he’s modest and afraid-^ 

(Hey, but he's timid as a youth can be!) 

Roee, 1 know a maid who loves a gallant youth, 

(Hey, but she sickens as the days go by 1) 

She cannot tell him all the sad, sad truth— 
(Hey, but 1 think that little maid will die {) 

Rob, I*oor little man I 

Rose, Poor little maid! 

Rob, Poor little man I 

Rose, Poor little maid! 

Both, Now, tell me pray, and tell me true, 

What in the world should nmiden**'*'” J do? 

Rob, He cannot eat and he cannot sleep— 

(Hey, bat his face is a sight for to see 1) 

Daily he goes for to wail—for to weep 
(Hoy, but he's wretched as a youth can be I) 
Roee, She’s veiy thin and she’s very pale— 

(Hey. but she sickens as the days go by I) 
Daily sue goes for to weep—for to wail— 

(Uey, but 1 think that little maid will die I) 

Rob, Poor little maid I 

Rose, Poor little man t 

Rob, Poor little maid 1 

Rose. Poor little man I 


Both, 

Roee. 

Rob, 

Rose, 

Rob, 

Rose, 

Rob, 

Rose, 

Bob, 


Now, tell me pray, and tell me true, 

What in the world should the f J do ? 

If I were the youth I should oner her my name— 
(Hey, but her face is a sight for to see !) 

If I were tbe maid 1 should feed bis honest flame— 
(Hey, but he’s bashful as a youth can be 1) 

If 1 were tbe youth I diould speak to her toAlay— 
(Iley, but she sickens as the days go by !) 

If I were the maid 1 shonld meet tbe lad half way— 
(For I really do believe that timid youth will die I) 


Poor little man 1 
Poor little maid 1 
Poor little man t 
Poor little maid I 
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1 thank you, ^ ; fo^onr eomuel tnta | 

ru tell that J what J J ought to do 1 

[ JSkii Ross. 

Rah. Poor child I 1 sometimes think that if she wasn’t quite 
so particular I might venture—but uo^ no—even then I should 
be unworthy of her! {He site duponding. 

Enter Old Adah. 

Adam, My kind master is sad! Dear Sir Huthven Murga- 
troyd — - 

Hush 1 As you love me, breathe not that hated name. 
Twenty years ago, in horror at the prospect of inheriting that 
hideous title, and with it the ban that*compels all who succeed 
to the baronetcy to commit at least one deadly dime per day, 
for life, I fled my home, and concealed myself in this innocent 
village under the name of Robin Oakapple. My younger 
brother, Despard, believing me to bo dead, succeeded to the 
title and its attendant curse. For twenty years 1 have been 
dead and buried. Don’t dig me up now. 

Adam, Dear master, it shall he as you wish, for have I not 
sworn to obey you for ever in all things ? Yet, as we are here 
alone, and as I belong to that particular description of good old 
man to whom the truth is a refreshing novelty, let me call you 
by your own r'ght title once more! ^Iobin aaeente.') Sir 
Ruthven Murgatroyd 1 Baronet I Of Ruddigore! Whew 1 
It’s like eight hours at the seaside I 

Bob, My poor old friend I Would there were more like yout 

Adam, Would there were indeed! But 1 bring you good 
tidings. Your foster-brother, Richard, has returned from sea— 
his ship the Tom-Tit rides yonder at anchor, and he himself is 
even now in this very village I 

My beloved foster-brother? No, no—'it cannot bel 

Ad/am, It is even so—and see, he comes this way 1 

Nntor Chorus of Bridesmaids. 

Crobvs. 

From the briny sea 

Comes yonog Richard, all victorionsl 
Yalorons is he~ 

His achievements all are glorious I 
Let the welkin ring 
With the news we bring 

Sing it—shont it— 

Tell about ib— 

Safe and sound retometh be t 
All viotoriouB from the seal 

RBL Q 
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Enter Riohabd. Girls welcome him a» he greets old 

aequain^nces. 

Ballad.—Richard. 

1 shipped, d’ye see, in a Revenue sloop, 

And, off Gape Finistere, 

A mercnantman we see, 

A Frenchman, going; free, 

So we made for the bold Honnseer. 

D’ye see ? 

We made for the bold Monnseer. 

But she proved to be a Frigate—and she up with her ports, 
And fires with a thirty-two! 

It come uncommon near, 

But we answered a cheer, 

Which paralyzed the Parly-voo, 

DVesee? 

Which paralyzed the Parly-voo I 

Then our Captain he op and he says, says he, 

“ That chap we need not fear,— 

We can take her, if we like, 

She is sartin for to strike, 

For she’s only a darned Mounseer^ 

DVe see ? 

She’s only a darned Monnseer! 

But to fight a French fal-lal—^it's like bittin* of a gal— 

It’s a lubberly thing for to do; 

For we, with all our faults, 

Why, we’re sturdy British salts, 

While she’s only a Parley-voo. 

D’ye see? 

A miserable rarley-voo ! ” 

So we up with our helm, and we scuds before the breeze, 

As we gives a compassionating cheer; 

Froggee answers with a shout 
As he sees us go about, 

Which was gratef id' of the poor Mounseer, 

D’ye see? 

Which was grateful of the poor Monnseer! 

And I’ll wager in their joy they kissed each other’s cheek 
(Which is what them fumners do). 

And they blessed their lucky stars 
We were hardy British tars 
Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo, 

D’ye soe r 

Who had pity on a poor Parley-voo ( 

{Eaoewni Chonu, <u Robin eomee forvfwrd, 

Richard 1 
Rich, Robin I 

Reb, If 7 beloved foe^-broth^^ and reiy dearest friend 
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wdcome home agoin after ten leog yeara at seal It is such 
deeds as you have just described that cause our flag to be loved 
and dreaded throuffhoiit the civilized world! 

Rich. Why, lord love ye, Bob, that’s but a trifle to what we 
hatfe done in the way of sparing life. I believe 1 may say, 
without exaggeration, that the marciful little Tom^Tit has 
spared more French frigates than any craft afloat 1 But ’taint 
for a British seaman to brag, so 1*11 just stow my jawin’ tackle 
and belay. (Robik sighs.) But ’vast heavin’, messmate, what’s 
brought gou all a-cockbiii ? 

R^. Alas, Dick, 1 love Rose Maybud, and love in vain 1 

Rich. You love in vain ? Come, that’s too good I Why 
you’re a fine strapping muscular young fellow—tali and strong 
as a to’-gall’n-m’st—taut as a fure*htay-<-ay, and a barrow** 
knight to boot, if all had their rights I 

Roh, Hush, Richard—not a word about my true rank, which 
none here suspect. Yes, I know well enough that few men are 
better calculated to win a woman’s heart than 1. I’m a fine 
fellow, Dick, and worthy any woman’s love—happy the girl 
who gets me, say I. But I’m timid, Dick; shy, nervous, 
modest, retiring, diffident, and 1 cannot tell her, Dick, 1 
cannot tell bert Ah, you’ve no idea what a poor opinion I 
have of myself, and how little I deserve it. 

Rich. Robin, do you call to mind how, yeara ago, we swore 
that, come what might, we would always act upon our hearts’ 
dictates? 

Roh. Ay, Dick, and I’ve always kept that oath. In doubt, 
difficulty, and danger. I’ve always asked my heart what I should 
do, and it has never failed me. 

Rich, Right I iiCt ybur heart be your compass, with a clear 
oonsdence for your binnacle light, and you’ll sail ten knots on 
a bowline, clear of shoals, rocks, and quicksands I Well now, 
what does my heart say in this here difficult situation ? Why, 
it says, ** Dick,” it says—{it calls me ** Dick ” acos it’s known 
me from a babby)—“ Dick,” it says, “yo» ain’t shy— you ain’^ 
modest—speak you up for him as is 1 ” Robin, my lad, just 
you lay me i^ngside, and when she’s becalmed under xny lee. 
I'll spin her a yam that shall sarve to fish you two together 
Ibrlife! 

Rch. Will you do this thing for me? Om you, do you 
think ? Yes. (jFeding his pulse.) There’s no false modesty 
about you. Your, what 1 would call bumptious seir-osserttve- 
ness (1 mean tba expresssion in its complimentary sense), biui 
Already made ybu a bos’n’s Imate, and it will make an admiral 
(Of you in Itme^ if you work prop6rly, you deiKt in^mpetent 
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old impoBter 1 My dear fellow, Td give my right arm for one 
tenth of your modest assurance I 

SoKo.—RoBiir. 

My boy, yon may take it from me 
That, of all the afflictions accnrst 
Wit}) which a man’s saddled 
And hampered and addled, 

A diffident nature's the worst. 

Though clever as clever can be— 

A Crichton of early romancfr— 

You must stir it and stump it, 

And blow your own trumpet, 

Or, trust me, you haven't a chance. 

If you wish in the world to advance, 

Your merits you're bound to enhance^ 

You must stir it and etump it. 

And blow your own tmm^t. 

Or, trnst me, you haven’t a chanoil 
Kow take, for example, my case: 

I've a bright intellectual brain— 

In all rx>ndon city 
There's no one so witty— 

I’ve thought so again and again* 

IVe a highly intelligent face— 

My features cannot be denied— 

But, whatever 1 try, sir, 

1 foil in—and why, sir ? 

Fm modesty personihed 1 

If you wish in the world to advance, elflu 
As a poet, I’m tender and quaint— 

Fve Mssion and fervour and grace— 

From Ovid and Horace 
To Swinburne and Morris, 

They all of them take a back place. 

Then 1 sing and I play and 1 paint: 

Though none are acoomplished as I, 

To say so were treai^n t 
Yon ask me the reason? 

I’m diffident, modest, and shy 1 

If you wish in the world to advance, ete. 

S Exit Robin. 
pities he’s 

such A poor opinion of himself, for a finer fellow don't walk I 
Well, I'll do my best for him. ** Plead for him as though it 
was fur your own father "—that's what my heart's a remarkin* 
to me just now. But, here she comes t Steady 1 Steady it isl 

Snter Ross—«s much itrwik hy her. 

By the Port Admiral, hut she's a tight little craft t Come, 
come, she's ^ot for you, Dick, and yet—ebe's ^t to many 
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Netoonl ^3r tlie Flag of Old Eogland^ I oaii*t look at her 
uomoTed. 

Hose. Sir, you are agitated. 

Eick. Ay» ay, my lase, well eaidt I am agitated, true 
enough !»took flat aback, my girl; but *ti8 naught—’twill pass. 
(Aaiae.) This here heart of mine’s a dictatin’ to me like any- 
think. Question is, have I a right to disregard its promptings ? 

Bom* Can I do aught to relieve thine anguish, for it seemeth 

to me that thou art in sore trouble ? This apple- {Offtring 

a damaged ap^.) 

Rich, {looking at it and returning it). No, my lass, *taint 
that. I’m—I’m took flat aback—I never see anything like you 
in dU my born days. Parbuckle me, if you ain’t the loveliest^ 
gal Pve ever set eyes on. There—1 dhn’t say fairer than that, 
can 1? 

Bose* No. (^Aside*) The question is, is it meet that an utter 
stranger should thus express himself? (Refers to hook*') Yes, 
—** Always speak the truth.” 

Bich* I’d no thoughts of sayin’ this here to you on my own 
account, for, truth to tell, 1 was chartered by another; but 
when I see you my heart it up and it says, says it, **Thi8 is 
the very lass for you, Dick—speak up to her, Dick,” it says 
—(it calls me Dick aoos we was at school together)—** tell her 
all, Dick,” it says, *’ never sail under false colours—it’s mean I ” 
Thate what my heart tells me to say, and in my rough, 
common-sailoT fashion, I’ve said it, and I’m a>waiting for your 
reply. Pm a tremblin’, miss. Lookye here. {Holing out hie 
Juind.) That’s narvousness I 

Bom (aside)* Now, how should a maiden deal with such an 
one? (Consults hook.) ** Keep no one in unnecessary suspense.” 
(Aloud.) Behold, 1 will not keep you in unnecessary suspense. 
{Befers to hook.) '* In accepting an offer of marriag^ do so with 
apparent hesitation.” (Aloud.) I take you, but with a certain 
show of reluctance. (R^ers to hook.) ** Avoid any appearance« 
of eagerness.” (AUmd*') Though you will bear in mind that I 
am far from anxious to do so. (Befers to booA) ” A little show 
of emotion wilt not be misplaced I ’’ (Aloud.) Pardon this tear. 
(Tftpss her eye.) * 

JtifiA Bose, youVe made me the happiest blue-jacket in 
England! 1 wouldn’t change places with the Admiral of the 
Flwt, no matter who he’s a hu^in* of at this present moment! 
But, axiu' your pardon, miss (wiping hie Um with hie hand), 
might 1 be permitted to aalute the flag Pm a*gdn’ to eoll 
under? 

SoM (s^f^reing to hook). ^ An engaged young lady ehoiud 
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not permit too many famiUaritiea,** (Aloud.) Once I (Kicoamo 
kisaeg her.) 


DUET.'^RlClfARD ARO RoSI* 

Itioh. The bettle’e roar ia over, 

0 my love I 

, Embrace thy tender lover, 

O my love I 
From tempeata* welter, 

From war’a alanna, 

O give me shelter 

Within those arma I 
Thy smile alluring, 

All heart-ache cnnng, 

(aivys peace enduring, 

O my love I 

Ba^ If heart both true and tender, 

O my love! 

A life-iove can engender, 

O my love I 
A truce to sighing 

And tears of brine. 

For joy undying 

Shall aye be mine, 

And thpu and 1, love, 

Shall live and die, love. 

Without a sigh, love— 

My own, my love! 

Mnter Robin, toiih GhomB of Bridesmaida, 

Chorus, 

If well his suit has sped, 

Oh, may they soon be wed I 
Oh, tell ns, tell us, pray. 

What doth the maiaen say ? 

In singing are we justified 

*‘llail UiQ BriUfgroom—hail the Bride*'? 

Bob. Well—what news? Haye you spoken to her? 
JfJicA. Ay, my lad, I havo-*~8o to speak—spoke her. 

Boh, And ehe refuses ? 

Why, no, 1 caoH truly say she do. 

Aoh. Then she accepts I My darling! (Embraces Aer.) 

Bridrimaids. 

Hai' the Brid^^om*—hail the Bride 1 
Let the nafrtiAl knot be tied: 

In fair (danoes 
Hymn their praises, 

HaU the Bridegroomr—haB the-B^del 
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^ Bom (amd§, to het hooUy Now« iwint cbould m 

n^den do whoa sho la embraced by the wrong gentleman? 

• Bkh. B^y, my lad, belay. You don't underatand. 

Bow, 0 b» air, belay, 1 beaWh you I 

Bich, You see, it's like this: she accepts—^but it's ms / 

Bob, You 1 [Riobard embraces Rosk. 

Briobsmaids. • 

Hail the Bridegroom—hail the Bride t 
When the nuptial knot it tied 

Bob. (interrupting angrily). Hold yOur tongues, will you! 
Now then, what docs this mean? 

Bich. My poor lad, my heart grieves for thee; but it's like 
this: the moment I see her, and just as 1 was a-goin* to 
mention your name, my heart it up ^d it says, says it, ** Dick, 
yon've fell in love with her yourself,” it says, *' Be honest and 
sailor-like—don’t skulk under false colours—speak up," it says, 
** take her, you dog, and with her my blessin* 1 " 

Bridbsmaids. 

** Hail the Bridegroom—bail the Bride I ” 

Boh. Will you be quiet! Go away! (Chorus make facee 
at him and exeunt.) Vulgar girls! 

Bkh. What could 1 do? I’m bound to obey my heart’s 
dictates. 

Bob, Of course—no doubt. It's qidte right—I don’t mind— 
that is, not particularly—only it's—it is disappointing, you 
know* 

Bow (to Robik). Oh, but, sir, I knew not that thou didst 
seek me in wedlock, or in very truth I should not have 
hearkened unto this man, for behold, he is but a lowly mariner, 
and very poor withal, whereas thou art a tiller of the land, and 
thou hast fot oxen, and many sheep and swine, a considerable 
dairy farm, and much corn and oil! 

Bich, That’s true, my lass; but it’s done now, ain’t it, Bob? 

Bow, Still it maybe that I should not be happy in thy love! 
I am passing young, and little able to judge. Moreover, as to 
thy character I know naught 1 

Bob. Nay, Rose, t’R answer for that. IHck has won thy love 
fairly. Broken-hearted as I am, I’ll stand up for Dick through 
thick and thin! 

Dick (with emotion), Thankye, messmate I that’s well said. 
That’s spoken honest. Thankye, Rob 1 (Qraeps hie hand,) 

Bow. Yet metbinks 1 have heaid that sailors are but worldly 
men, and Uttle prone to lead serioufl and 'thougbtM lives! 

/?ob. And what then? Admit thi^ Budn is noi a steady 
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chvMter, and that when he*e excited he tuei leagniige 
would make your hair curL<--Qrant that^he does. lt*i the 
truth, and Fm not goine to deny it. But look at his good 
qualities. He*s as nlmblo as a pony, and his hornpipe is the 
talk of the fleet I 

Rich, Tbankye, Bob! That's well spoken. Thankye Bob t 

Bose, But it maybe that he drinketh strong waters which do 
bemuse a man, and make him even as the wild beasts of the 
desert 1 

Bob. Well, suppose he does, and I don't say he don't, for 
rum's his bane, and ever has been. He does drink—I won't 
deny it. But what of that Look at hb arms—'tattooed to 
the shoulder I ^icc rolls up his sleeves.) No, no—I won't hear 
a word a<;ainst Dick t » 

Bose. But they say that mariners are but rarely true to those 
whom they profess to lovel 

Bob. Granted—granted—and I don't say that Dick isn*t as 
bad as any of 'em. (Diox chuckles.) You are, you know you 
are, you dogl a devil of a fellow—a regular out-and-out 
Lothario! But what then? You can't have everything, and 
a better hand at turning-in a dead-eye don't walk a deckl 
And what an accomplishment Vuit ia in a family man I No, 
no—not a word against Dick, I'll stick up for him through 
thick and thin! 

Bich, Thankye, Bob, thankye. YouVe a true friend. I've 
acted accordin' to my heart's dictates, and such orders ai them 
no man should disobey. 

SnsBUBLB.—^R iuiiabd, RoBfir, Ross. 

In sailing o'er life’s ocean wide 

Tour heart should be your only guide { 

With summer sea and favouring wind 

Yourself in port you'll surely find. 

Solo.—^Riohabd. 

My heart says, ** To this maiden strike* 

She’s captured yon. 

She’s Just the sort of girl you like— 
z on know yon do. 

If other men her heart should gain, 

1 shall resign," 

That's what it says to me (pdte plain, 

This heart of mine. 

Solo.—Bobu. 

My heart says, **Toa*ve a prosperous Idb 
With aeres wide; 

Ton mean to setUe all you’ve got 
Upon yew hildei 
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It don't pntend to ilapagmy nofci 
By word or tigs; 

It meray •totes these sioiplo faotii 
This heart d! mine I 

Solo.—B cMnt. 

Ten minutes since my heart saU “ white 
Itinow says “black.” 

It then said “ left”—it now says right”— 

Hearts often tack. 

I most obey Its latest strain— 

You tell me so. [7b Riohsiid. 

But riionld it chauM its mind again, 
ni let yon know. 

[TVmtny/roni ^obabd (o Bobik loho embraces her. 
Ehsbkblx. 

In sailing o'er life's ocean wide' 

Ho doubt the heart should be your guids^ 

But it is awkward when you find 
A heart that does not know its mind I 

\Extunt Robin wiih Boss wnd Bxobabd, wteping. 


Enter Mad Maroabet. She i$ wildly drewed in pictureeqve 
tatter$f and is an obvious earioacture qf theatrical mad» 
ness. 

SOBNA.—MABOARBT. 

Cheerily carols the lark 
Over the cot. 

Merrily whistles the clerk 
Scratdung a blot. 

But the lark 
And the clerk, 

I remark. 

Comfort me not I 

Over the ripening peach 
Buzzes the bee. 

Splash on the billowy beadi 
Tnmblm the sea. 

But the peach 
Andthe oeach 
Ihey aneach 
Kothingto mol 

And why 7 
Who ami? 

Baft Madge 1 Crazy Megf 

MadMaxgatetl PoorPegl 
Bet keJ hel helhel (dudShvb) 
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Had, I? 

Yea, v«ry f 

itutwhy’? 

Don’t call! 

Whiabtl whiihtt 

No crimes 
’Tia only 
That I’m 
Lore—^lonely I 
That’s all! 

Whisht! whisht I 

Ballap. 

To a garden,f nil of posies 
Oometh one to gather flowers, 

And he wanders through its bowers 
Toying with the wanton roses, 

Who, nprtsing from their beds, 

Hold on high their shameless heads, 

With their pretty lips a-mutlng, 

Never doubting—^never doubting 
That for Cytherean posies 
He would gather aught but roses 1 

In a nest of weeds and nettles, 

I^y a violet, half-hidden, 

Hoping that his glnnce unbidden 
Yet might fall upon her petals. 

Though she lived alone, apart, 

Hope lay nestling at her heart, 

But, alas, the cruel awaking 
Set her little heart' abreaking, 

For he gathered for his posies 

On] V roses—only roses 1 [Btarsti i^fp ieari. 

Enter Kobe. 

Ro e, A maiden, and in tetrs? Gan I do augbt to soften 
thy sorrow? This apple-. {Offerinff avple.) 

A/a'*, (examinee it and r^jecii it). Noj ^Mysteriously,) Tell 
me, are you mad ? 

Rose. I ? No! I'hat is, 1 tlimV not. 

Mar, That's well! Then you don't love Sir Despard 
Murgatroyd ? All mad girls love him. 1 love him. I'm poor 
Mad Margaret—Crazy Meg—Poor Peg! He! he! he! be! 
(Chuckling.) 

Ruse. Thou lovest the h td Baronet of Buddigore ? Oh, horrible 
•->too horrible? 

Mar. Tou pity me? Than be my mptlmr! The egainttl 
had a mtoiher; but ^e drank, and the s^^uirrel fled I Hush I 
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They eing a brave eong ia eur rune somewhat 

thns {Singi.) 

** ^e oat aa4 the dog and the little pnppee 
Mt down in ir—down in a—in a<—— ” 

I forget what they sat down iOa but so the song goes t Listen—^ 
I've oome to pinch her I , 

Hoae, Mercya whom! 

Mar, You mean " who.” 

Rose, Kay! it is the accusative after the verb. 

Mar. True. (IFTifspors mdodramaticaUg,) I have come to 
pinch Rose May bud I 
Jio$e (atide, alarmed). Rose May bud 1 
Mar, Ay I I love him—^he Wved me once. But thaCs all 
gone. Fisht I He gave me an Italian glance—^thus—(BunneM.^ 
—and made me his. He will give Aer an Italian glance, ana 
make her his. But it shall not for I'll stamp on her—stamp 
on her—stamp on her! Did you ever kill anybody? Ko? 
Why not? Listen—I killed a fly this morning! It buzzed, 
and I wouldn't have it. So it died—pop! So shall she I 
Rose, But behold, I am Rose Maybud, and I would fain nob 
die “ pop.” 

Mar. You are Rose Maybud I 
Rose, Yes, sweet Rose Maybud t 

jlfor. Strange 1 They told me she was beautiful f And he 
loves gou / Ko, no I If 1 thought that, 1 would treat you as 
the auctioneer and land-agent treated the lady-bird—-I would 
rend you asunder! 

Rose. Kay, be pacified, for behold I am pledged to another, 
and lo, we are to oe wedded this very day! 

Mar, Swear me that! Oome to a Commissioner and let me 
have it on aflSdavitl I once made an affidavit—but it died— 
It died*—it died! But see, they come—Sir Despard and his 
evil crew I Hide, hide—they are all mad—quite mad t 
Rose. What makes you think that ? ^ 

Mar. Hush! They sing choruses in public. That's mad 
enough, (1 think I «Go—hide away, or wey will seize you. 
Hush 1 Quite softly—quite, quite softly! 

[Eveunt together^ on tiptoe* 

Etder Chorus of Bucks and Blades, heralded by Chorus of 

Bridesmaids. 

CnoBUs or BaiaasMatna, 

Welcome, gentry, 

Sets owtndw S'^Vbeafiag. ' 
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RUPDlGORSs 

M«a of 
Admintion 

Prompts this unaffected gre^nip. 

Heartj greeting offer wo I 

Tonr exceeding 
Easy bieeding<-> 

Just the thing our hearts to pQlage— 
Cheers us, charms us, 

Quite disarms ns; 

Welcome, welcome, to our village; 

To our village welcome bo I 
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Chobus of Bucks iuro BliAobs* 


When thoroughly tired 
Of being admired 

By ladies ofgentle degree^^egree. 
With dattery sated. 

High-flown and inflated. 

Away from the city we flee—we flee I 


From charms iotraoiural 
To prettineas rural 
The sudden transition 
Is simply Elysian, 

So come, Amaryllis, 

Come, (mine ud Phyllis, 

Tour slaves, lor the moment, are ws 


From charms intramural, etc. 


Cbobub op Briobsmaiiml 

The sons of the tillage 
Who dwell in the village 
Are people of lowly deirree—degree. 
Though honest and active 
They’re most unattractive. 

And awkward as awkward can be—can bib 
They’re olumsv clodhoppers 
Wiu axes and choppers. 

And shepherds and j^ougbmen. 

And drovers and cowmen. 

And hedgers and reapers, 

And carters and keepers, 

But never a lover for me 1 


They’re clnmsy clodhoppers^ 
So welcome, gentry 
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J^nfer StB Dibbpabd IfusaiTBom 


ArD. 
CA. 
Sir Z>. 
CA. 

^r/), 

CA. 

Sir i>. 


CA. 

5f> A 
Ch% 

SirD, 

Ch. 

SirD, 


SowG AHD Ommui.—Sn Dimpabo* 

01i| wh 7 am I moody and lad? 

Caa't ffueu t 

Aad why am I guiltily mad ? 

(Jonfeu! * 

BeoauM 1 am thoroughly bad! 

Oh yes— 

Ton'll lee it at once in my faooi 
Oh, why am I hnsky and hoane? 

Ah, why? 

It's the wozkingi of oonsoienoe, of eoursfb 
Fie, lie! 

And httskiness standi^or remorse. 

Oh my! 

At least it does so in my oam I 


Sir D, yfhtn in crime one is fully employed— 

Ch, Like you— 

Sir D, Your expression gets warped and destroyed i 

Ch, It do. 

&r D, It's a penalty none can avoid j 

Ch, How true! 

D, I once was a nice-looking youth \ 

But like stone from a strong catapult— 

Ch, (expifaininff to eocA otAar). A trice— 

Sir 1), I rushed at my terrible cult— 

Ch. Explaining to each other). That’s vice— 

Sir D, Observe the unpleasant result! 


Ch, 

SirD, 


Not nice. 

Indeed I am telling the truth I 


5ir D, 

Ch, 

Sir D, 

Ch. 

Sir D, 

Ch. ^ 

^ D, 

Ch. 

Sir D, 

Ch, 

Sir D. 

Ch, jioudiy). 


Oh, innocent, bjwpy though poor t 
That’s wo¬ 
lf I had been virtuous, I’m sure— 

Like me— 

I should be as nice-looking as yon'rel 
Majr be. 

Ton are very nice-looking indeed * 

Oh, innocents, listen in time— 

We doe. 

Avoid an existence of erimo— 

Just so— 

OryouH be as ugly as Fm—? 

nSt No! 

And now, if yon please, vrell prooeed. 


[AU the Girla expreee their horror gf Sib Dbbpabii.^ At 
he approadm them they fiyfrom him, temr^etriekmht 
leaving him alone on &e etaae* 

Sir, J). Poor ohildioD. how they loathe me—me w^oie haiidf 
fre c^tidnly Bteejped io infiuny, but whoee heart if as the hearl 
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of A litila cbildl Bufc wbafc u a poor buronel to when e 
whole picture-gallery of ancestors step down from their fiaroes 
and threaten him with an ozoraoialiog death, if he hesitote 
to commit bis daily crime? But, ha 1 hat 1 am even with 
them I {Myiteriotuly,) I get my crime over the first thing in 
the morning, and then, haT ha! for the rest of the day 1 do 
good—1 do good—1 dp good I ^Mdodramatkally^ Two days 
since, I stole a child and built an orphan asylum. Yesterday 
I robbed a bank and endowed a bishopric. To-day I carry 
off Hose Maybud, and atone with a cathedral 1 This is what 
it is to be the sport and toy of a Picture Gallery! But 1 
will be bitterly revenged upon them! I Will give them all 
to the Nation, and nobojy shall ever look upon their faces 
again f 


EnUr Richabd. 


Jiich, Ax your honour’s pardon, but— 

Sir D* Ha! observed 1 And by a mariner t What would 
you with me, fellow? 

Etch, Your honour. Pm a poor man-o-war’s man, becalmed 
in the doldrums. 

Sir D, 1 don't know them. 

Etch, And I make bold to ax your honour’s advice. Does 
your honour know what it is to have a heart ? 

Sir D, My honour knows what it is to have a complete 
apparatus for conducting the circulation of the blood through 
the veins and arteries of the human body. 

Eich, Ay, but has your honour a heart that ups and looks 
you iu the face, and gives you quarter-deck orders that it’s life 
and death to disobey ? 

Sir D, I have not a heart of that description, but I have a 
Picture Gallery that inresumes to take that liberty. 

Etch, Well, your honour, it’s like this. Your honour had an 
elder brother-- 

Sir D, It had. 

Etch, Who should have inherited your title and, with it, its 


cuss. 

Sir D, Ay; but he died. Oh, Ruthven t 
Etch, He didn’t. 

, Sir D, He did not f 

Etch, He didn’t. On the contrary, he lives In tliis here very 
Village, under the name of Robin Oakapple, and he*8 a-going to 
marry Rose Maybud this very day. 

Sir J>. Ruthven alive^ ana going to marry Rose Maybud 
Gan this be poesible? ' ^ ^ x 
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Rich, Now the question 1 was going to ask jour honour is^ 
ought I to tell your honour this ? 

Sir D. I don*t know. It's a delicate point. I think you 
ought. Mind, Tm not sure, but 1 think so. 

Rich, 'i'bat’s what my heart says. It says, ^^Dick," it says 
(it calls me Dick aoc» it's entitled to take that liberty)—** that 
there young gal would recoil I'rom him if i/he knowed what he 
redly were. Ought you to stand off and on, and let this young 
gal take this false step and never ffre a shot across her bows to 
bring her to ? No,” it says, “ you did not ought.” And I won’t 
ought, accordin’. 

Sir D. Then you really feel yourself at liberty to toll me that 
my elder brother lives—that 1 may charge him with his cruel 
deceit, and transfer to his shoulders the hideous thraldom under 
which 1 have laboured for so many years 1 Free—free at last I 
Free to live a blameless life, and to die beloved and regretted by 
all who knew me 1 


PUET.~>SlB DxBPABD abb RiOHABD, 

Rich, Yon understand ? 

air D, 1 think 1 do ; 

With vigour unshaken 
This step shall be taken. 

It’s neatly planned. 

Rick, 1 think so too; 

I’ll readily bet it 
You'll never regret it! 

Jfoik, * For duty, duty mu^ be done; 

The rule applies to every one, 

And painful though that duty be, 

To shirk the task were fiddle-de-dee 1 

The brid^^room comes— 

Likewise the bride— 

The maidens are very 
Elated and meny ; 

T^ey are her chums. 

To larii their pride 
Were almost a pt^, 

The pretty committee I 

Roik, But dnty, duty must be done, - 

The rule applies to every one, 

And painfu though that dpty be, 

To shirk the.task were i^ddle-dit-^ee I 

[JSmutl BidiHABD and Sib Despabd. 


Sir D 
Rich, 

Sir Dm 
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Enter Chorus of Briilosm&lds and Baelci> 

Chorus of BaxoKsifAtos. 

Hail the brida of seroi^eeii niiniiierf { 

In fair pbraiea 
Hjroin her i^see { 

Lift jonr song on high, all comers* 

She rejoices 
In your roices. 

Smilii^ summer bean upon her. 

Shedding every bleuing on her: 

Maidens, greet her—> 

Kindly treat her 

Ton may all be brides some day I 


Chorus of Bucks. 

Hail the bridegroom who advances, 
Agitated, 

Yet elated. 

He's in ei^ circumstances, 

Young and lusty, 

True and trusty: 

Happiness untold awaits them 
When the parson consecrates them t 
People near them, 

Loudly cheer them— 

You'll be bridegrooms some fine day I 


Enter Bobiet, attend^ by Biohabd and Old Adam, meeting 
Rose, attended by Zorah and Dame Hannah. Boss and 
Robin embrace. 



Madrigal. 

Rote, 

Where the buds are blossoming. 
Smiling welcome to the spring, 
Lovers ehooM a wedding-day— 

Life is love in merry May 1 

Oirli, 

Spring is' green—Fal lal la f 
Summers rose—Fal lal lal 

AO. 

It is Bad when summer goes, 
Fal la! 

Men, 

Autumn's gold—Fal lal la! 
Winter's gray—Fal lal la 1 

AU. 

Winter still is far away— 
Falla! 


Leaves in autumn fade and fall, 
Winter is the end of aU. 

Spriqg and summer teem with gleoi 
Spring and summer, then, for ms I 
Fai la I 
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In tihe iprlog-tiinn seed if bowh t 
Tn fche numnfr genu is mown: 

In the notumn ]ron may reap: 

Winter if the time for sleep. 


Oirti, 

Spring is hope—Fal lal la 1 
Summer's 3oy--~Fal lal la! 

All, 

Spring and summer never clofL 
Fal la 1 ' 

Men, 

Autumn, toil—Fal lal la I 
Winter, rest^-Fal lal la! 
Winter, after all, is best-— 

Fal la! 

Ail, 

AE. 

Spring and summer pleasure yon, 
Autumn, ay, and winter to<^ 

Every season has its cheer 

% 

Life IS lovely all the yearl 

Fal lal 


Gavotte. 


AfUir Qavotte, enter Sib Debpard. 

Sir D, Hold, bride and bridegroom, ere you w'ed each othoTi 
1 claim young Robin as my cider brother I 
Jtob, (aside). Ah, lost one I 
Sir D, His rightful title I have long enjoyed: 

I claim him as Sir Ruthven Murgatroyd I 
Eose, (teildly). Deny the falsehood, Kobm, as yon shonlda 

It is a p!ot ( 

Jtob, I would, if conscientiously I eould| 

But 1 cannot 1 

AU» Ah, base one I 

Soix».—R obiw. 

As pure and blameless peasanti 
1 cannot, I regret, 

Deny a truth nnpleasani» 

I am that Baronet I 
Aff. He is that Baronet! 

But when completely rated 
Bad baronet am I, 

That I am what he*s stated • 

ni recklessly deny I 

Jff, He'll recklessly deny 1 

When I'm a bad bart. I will tell taradiddles! 

AS, He'll tell taradiddles when he's a bad bait. 

Ao6. ril play a bad part on the falsest of fiddles. 

AS, On veiy false fiddles he'll play a bnd part! 

But nntif that takes place I must be conscientioof-* 

Ait, He'll be conscientious until that takes'place. 

Jfo6. Then adieu with good grace to my morals sententioua 
Aft, To mor^ sententioBS adieu wiUi good grace 1 
£cr. Who if tiia irrrtfii iriio hath betrayed thee? 

Let him itand fbitiii 

HI. K 
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Rich, (eoMtM/onrard). 'Twu 11 

AU, IHe, tmitorl 

Richt Hold, my eonacienM nuide me t 

Withhold your wrath! 

Sol<o.-<-Riohabi>. 

Within tibia breast there beats a heart 
Whose voice can’t be gainsaid. 

It bade me thy true rank im|>art, 

And I at once obeyed. 

1 knew ’twould blight thy budding fate>— 

I knew ’twould cause thee anguish great— 

Bnt did I therefore hesitate? 

No I I at once obeyed! 

AiL Acclaim him who, when hia true heart 

Bade him ybung Robin's rank impart. 

Immediately obeyed! 

8ou>.—Boas {flddrming Robin), 

Farewell I 

Thou hadst my heart— 

’Twas quickly won I 
But now we part— 

Tbv face I shun I 
if'arewell! 

Qo bend the knee 
At Vice’s shrine^ 

Of life with me 
All hope resign. 

Farewell 1 

iTcSir De$pard.) Take me—1 am thy bridal 

Hurrah 1 


Bridesmaids. 

Hail the Bridegroom—bail the Bridal 
When the nuptial knot is tied ; 

Every day will bring some joy 
That can never, never cloy t 


Sir D, 
Rote. 
Sir D, 
ifar. 


mtD, 


Enter Maroabet, who listent. 

Excuse me, I'm a virtuona person now— 

That's why I wed you I 
And 1 to Margaret must keep my vow 1 
Have 1 misread you ? 

Ob, Joy 1 witih newly kindled raptnre warmed, 

j kneel before yon I [JTneefs. 

1 once dialiked you; now that I’ve reformed. 

How I adore yon I [ TAejf einbraee. 

Bridesmaids. 

Hall the Bridegroom—hail the Biidst 
When the nnptlal knot is tied; 
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Ertfy day will btlng toma Joy 
That can navar, navar aloy 1 

Bichard) of him I love hanft^ 

Tbroagh thy daaign, 
fhou art the only ona tbat*B left, 

- So 1 am thioa 1 

• 

BKiDsaaiaiDs.’* 

Hail the Brid<«room—^hall the Bride I 
Let the nuptiai knot be tied ! 

Durt.—Kosr axi> Richard. 

Oh, happy the lily 

When kissed by the beo| 
And, sippiog tranqiiiNy, 

Quite hnppy is he ; 

And happy the dlly 

That neighs in her pride t 
But happier wan any 
A pound to a penny, 

A lover is, when he 

Embraces bis bride! 

Dvf r. -SiK Dksparo and Makqarbt, 
Oh, happy the flowers 
Tha^ blossom in June, 

And happy the bowers 
That gain by the boon, 

But happier by hours 
The man of descent. 

Who, folly regretting, 

] s bent on forgetting 
His bad baroneting, 

And means to repent! 

Trio.—Hannah, Adam, and Zouah* 
Ob, happy the blossom 

That blooms on the lea. 
Likewise the opossom 
That sits on a tree, 

But when you coma across 'eoif 
They cannot compare. 

With those who are treading 
The dance at a wedding. 

While people are spreading 
The bttt of good fare I 

Solo.—Robin* 

Ob, wretched the debtor 
Who's signing the deed I 
And wrelcbed the letter 
That 80 one can read! 




[ They m6* ociu 
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Bat Tefjr madi better 
Their lot it most be 
Then that of the persoo 
rm making this verse oii« 

Whose head there’s a corse oa*<" 

Alloding to me I 

Bpp&it EnsemhU with Chorut, 

Dance. 

[Ai ih$ end ^ the dance Boein fqlh seneeleee on the 
Mtage, Picture* 


ACT IL 

Scene.—P tcftire Gallery in Buddigore Castle. The wcdleare 
covered with fulUlength portraits of the Baronets of Buddi^ 
gore from the time of James I,—<Ae first being that of SiB 
Rupert, alluded to in the legend; the last, that of the Itxst 
deceased Baronet, Sir Boderig. 

Enter Bobin and Adah, melodramatically. They are greatly 
altered in appearance, Robin wearing the haggard aspect of 
a guilty roui ; Adam, that of the wicked steward to such 
a man. 

Duet. —Robin and Adam. 

1 onoe was as meek as a new-born lamb^ 

I’m now Sir Hurgatrcyd—ha I ha 1 
With greater precision, 

(Without the elision) 

Sir Ruthven Morgatroyd—ha I ha! 

▲nd I, who was onoe his valiey-de-sham. 

As steward I’m now em|do 3 '^ed—ha I ha t 
The dickens may take him-> 

I'll never forsake him 1 
As steward I’m now employed—ha I ha I 

How dreadful when an hinoeent heart 
Becomes, perforce, a bad young Bart., 

And still more hard on old Adam 
His former faithful valley-de^sham I 

BcA. This is a painfiil state of things, Old Adam! 

Adam. Painful, indeed 1 Ah, my poor master, when I swore 
that, come what would, I would serve jou in all things for ever^ 
1 little thought to what a pass it would bring mo t The con¬ 
fidential odviser to the neatest villain unhung t Now, sir, to 
businesa What crime ao you propose to commit to-day ? 


Bob* 


Adam, 


Both* 
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jBo&. How should 1 know? As my ooiifidratial adviser, U’s 
your duty to sungest something. 

Adam, Sir, 1 loathe the life you are leading, but a good old 
man’s oath is paramount, and I obey. Richard Dauntless is 
here with pretty Rose Msybud, to ask your consent to their 
marriage, roison their beer. 

' Bab, No—not that—1 know Tm a bad BiCrt., but Tm not as 
bad a Bart, as all that. 

• Adam, Well, there you are, you see 1 It’s no use my making 
suggestions if you don't adopt them. 

i JSoh. {indodramodicaMy), How would it be, do you think, 
were I to lure him here with cunning wite-^bind him with good 
stout rope to yonder po8t~-and then, by making hideous faces 
at him, curdle the heart-blood in his arteries, and freeze the very 
marrow in his hones? How say you, Adam, is not the scheme 
well planned? 

■ Adam. It would be simply rude—nothing more. But soft— 
they cornel 


Adam and Bobih retire up os Rioraud and Robb enter, j^recedsd 

by Chorus of Bridesmaids. 

Dubt.<— Rxcbard ahd Bossa 

Jltol* Happily coupled are we. 

You see— 

J am a joUy Jack Tar, 

My star, 

And you are the faireit, 

The richest and rarest 
Of innocent lasses, you are^ 

By far— 

Of innocent lasses yon are I 
Fanned by a favouring gale. 

You’ll Bui 

Over life*! treacherous sea 
With me, 

And aa for bad weather. 

We’ll brave it together, 

And you ahall creep under my leo. 

My wee! 

And yon shall creep under my lee t 
For yon axe sndi a smart little craftM* 

Such a neat little, sweet little craft. 

Such a bright little, tight little, 

Slight little, light little, 

Tx^ uttle, piW little cxidt 1 
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fily hopes will be blighted, I fesf^ 

My deer; 

Jo A monfch you'll be going to scA| 

Quite free, 

And all of oiy wishes 
You’ll throw to tiie fishes 
As though thw were never to be | 

* iWr me 1 

As though they were never to be| 

And I shall be left all alone 
To moan, 

And weep at your cruel deceit, 

Complete; 

While you'll be asseiting 
Your freedom by flirting 
With every woman you meet^ 

Yon cheat— 

With every woman yon meet! 

Though 1 am such a smart little crafb-* 

Such a neat little, sweet little craft. 

Such a bright little, tight little, 

Slight little, light little. 

Trim little, prim little craft I 

Clioma. Though she is such, eta. 

Enter Bobin. 

Boh. Soho I pretty one—^in my power at last, eh ? Know y« 
not that 1 have those within my call who, at my lightest bid¬ 
ding, would immure ye in an uncomfortable dungeon? ( CcUling.) 
What ho! within there! 

JRich. Hold—we are prepared for this. (Producing a Union 
Jack.) Here is a flag tnat none dare defy (all kneel), and while 
this glorious rag fionta over Rose Maybud*s bead, the man does 
not live who would dare to lay unlicensed hand upon her! { 

Bob. Foiled—and by a Union Jack I But a time will come, 
and then- 

Bose. Kay, let me plead with him. (To Robin.) Sir Ruthven, 
have pity. In my book of etiquette the case of a maiden abou'; 
to be wedded to one who unexpectedly turns out to be a baronet* 
with a curse on him, is not considered. Time was when you 
loved me madly. Prove that this was no selfish love by accord¬ 
ing yonr consent to my marriage with (me who, if he be not 
you yourself, is the next best thing—^your dearest friend t 

Ballad.— Boss. 

In bygone days I bad tby lovs^ 

Tbou hadst my heart. 

But Fate, all human vows abov% 

Oim fives did port t 
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By tlu pld loT« tliov badst for'iii«i 
By the fond heart that beat for thee-** 

By joye that never now can bei 
Grant thou iny prayerl 

AIL {kn/eding). Grant then her prayer I 

i7o&. (reoiL), Take hei^—l yield. 

All, (recit.). Oh, raptare! 

Ckonu» Away to the parson we go<— 

Say we're soUcitoaa verr 
That he will turn two into one— 

Singpiw hey, deny down deny! 

Jlioh, For she ts aodi a emart little craft. 

Aom. Such a neat little, eweet little craft— 

Jtich, Such a bright little— 

JZoM. Tight little— 

Jiiok, Slight little^ 

Jloae, Li«t little— 

Jioth, Trim litUe, dim little craft 1 

Chortti, For ahe m such a smart little craft, ete. 

lEasetmt all hut Robin. 

Hob. For a week I have fulfilled my accursed doom 1 I have 
duly committed a crime a-day I Not a great crime, 1 trust, but 
still in the eyes of one as strictly regulated as I used to be, a 
crime. But will my ghostly ancestors he satisfied with what 
I have done, or will they regard it as an unworthy subterfuge ? 
{Addressing Pictures.) Oh, my forefathers, wallowers in blM>d, 
there came at last a day when, sick of crime, you, each and 
every, vowed to sin no more, and so, in a|ODy, called welcome 
Death to free you from your oloying guiltiness. Let the sweet 
psalm of that repentant hour soften your long-dead hearts, and 
tune yoiir souls to mercy on your poor posterity 1 (Kneding.) 
{^The stage darkens for a moment It hecomes light again, 
and the Pictures are seen U> have become animated. 

Chorus of Family Portraits. 

Painted emblems of a race, 

All accurst in days of yore, 

Each from his accnstomed place 
Steps into the world once more. 

[The Pictures dep from their frames and march round 
the sUige, 

Baronet of Rtiddigore, 

Last of oar aocarsM line, 

Down upon the oaken floor— 

Down upon those knees of thine. 

Coward, poltroon, shaker, soneamei. 

Blockhead, doggard, dnllara, dreamer^ 
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Sir Bod, 
Chorus. 

Sir Bod, 
Chorus. 

Sir Bod, 
Chorus, 

Sir Rod, 
Chorus, 


Sir Bod, 

B^, 


Sir Bod, 


Bob. 

Sir Bod, 


Chorus, 


Shirker, thafflef, crevler, creeper, 

Sniffler, mtil&er, wailer, weeper, 

Earthworm, todpol^ weevil I 

Set thy eonree of evil 
Lett the Kina of Spectre-Land 
bet on thee ma grialy band t 

[T4e spectre qf Sib Booebio d^cends from hia frame, 

liy the carte upon oar race— 

Dead and bearahd 
All accurshd 1 

Each inheriting thit place— 

Sorrow* ehake it 1 
Devil take it I 

Must, (^rforoe, or yea or nay— 

Yea or raying 
Be <^eying 1 

Do a deadly crime each day I 
Fire and Thander, 

We knocked under— 

Some atrocious crime committed 
Daily ere the world we quitted I 
Beware I beware! beware t 
Gaunt vision, who art thon, 

That thus, with icy glare 
And stem relentlees brow, 

Appearett, who knows bow ? 

I am the spectre of the late 
Sir R^eric Murgatroyd, 

Who comes to warn thee that thy fid* 

Thoa canst not now avoid. 

Alas, poor ghost 1 

The pity yon 
Express, for nothing goes t 
We ^ctres are a jollier crew 
Than yon, perh^s, suppose 1 
Yes I yesl 
We^ tree are a jollier crew 
Than you, perhaps, sappose I 
flat hal 


Bono.— Sib Bodxbio. 

When the night wind howls in ths chimney cowls, and the bat In the 
moonlight flies, 

And inky clouds, like fnnerai shrouds, sail over the midnight skies— 
When the footpads quail at the night-bird's wail, and black dogs bay 
the moon. 

Then ia the apeetre's holiday—then U the ghoata* high-noon 1 
Chorus, Ha I ha! 

Then ia the ghoate* high-noon I 

As the sob of the bieeie sweeps over the trees, and the mists lie low on 
^Mjefcn, 

fiem grey lomb-stones aie gathered the bonee that onse were women 
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And ftwty fch^ go, with » mop and amowt to th« nvel tliatfBds fcooMOBi 
For coekerow limite our tiolidi^--4b« dm oi the kigli-aooa I 
Chcrui^ Hal hal 

The dead of the nigkt^t hjgVnMHil 


And then eaeh ghoit with hit ladje^toast to their ehnrehyaid heda 
take flight. 

With a kilt, peihapa, <m her lantern ehapt, and a grisly grin **good« 
night;*’ 

Till the wdcome knell of the midnight bell rings forth its jolliest tone. 
And ushers our next high holiday—the dead of the night's high-noon I 
Chonu, Ha! ha! 

The dead of the night's high-noon 1 


Bob, 1 recognize you now-^you are the picture that hangs at 
the end of tbo gallery. * 

Sir Bod, In a bad light. 1 am. 

Boh, Are you considered a good likeness f 
Sir Bod, Fretty well. Flattering. 

Rob. Because, as a work of art you are poor. 

Sir Bod, I am crude in colour, but 1 have only been painted 
ion years. In a couple of centuries 1 ehall be an Old; Master, 
and then you will be sorry you spoke lightly of me. 

Bob, And may 1 ask why you have left your frames ? 

Sir Bod, It is our doty to see that our auccessoTa commit 
their daily crimes in a conscientious and workmanlike fashion, 
it is ourduty tor^ind you that you are evading the conditions 
under which you are permitted to exist. 

Bob, Beally I don’t know what you’d have. Tve only been 
a bad baronet a week, and I’ve committed a crime punctually 
•very day. 

Sir Bod, Let us inquire into tbis. Monday? 

Bob, Monday was a Bank Holiday. 

Sir Bod, True. Tuesday ? 

Bob, On Tuesday I made a false income-tax return. 

All, Ha! hal 

lit OhosL Th it’s nothing, 

2nd Ohcit^ Nothing at lul. 

3rd O'hoit, Everyb^y does that. 

4fA Ghost. It’s expected of you. 

Sir Bod, Wednesday? 

Bob, (mdodramatically). On Wednesday I forged a will 
.Sir £o<f. Whose wUl? 

Bob, My own. 

Sir Bod* My good air, yon can’t forge yottr own will 1 
Bob, Gan’t 1, though! 1 like tliatl I didi Boilte, if a 
nan. can’t fiMge hla own will, whose will can he forge f 
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GhmL There's something in that 

2ncf QimU Yea; it seems rrasonable. 

Zrd Ghost, At first sight it does. 

Hh Ghost. Fallacy somewhere, 1 fancy! 

Hch, A man can do what he likes with his own t 

air Rod. 1 suppose he can. 

Rol. Well, then,'be can forge his own will, stoopidl On 
Thursday 1 shot a fox. 

Ist Ghost, Hear, hear! 

Sir Bod. That's better. (Addressing Ghosts.) Pass the 
fox, I think ? (They osktU.) Yes, pass the fox. Friday ? 

Bob. On Friday 1 forged a cheque. 

Sir Bod. Whose cheque ? 

Bob. Old Adam's. * 

Sir Bod. But old Adam hasn’t a banker. 

Bob. 1 didn't say 1 forged his banker—I Sfdd 1 forged his 
cheque. On Saturday I disinherited my only son. 

Sir Bod. But you haven't got a son. 

Bob. No—not yet. I disinherited him in advance, to save 
time. You see—by this arrangement—she'll be born rea^iy 
disinherited. 

Sir Bod. I see. But I don't think you can do that. 

Bob. My good sir, if I can't disinherit my own unborn son, 
whose imhorn son can I disinherit? 

Sir Bod, Humph I These arguments sound very well, but 
I can't help thinking that, if they were reduced to syllogistic 
form, they wouldn't hold water. Now quite understand us. 
We are foggy, but we don't permit our fogginess to be presumed 
upon. Unless you undertake to—well, suppose we say, carry 
off a lady ? (Addressing Ghosts.) Those who are in favour of 

his carrying off a lady- (All hold wp their hands except a 

Bishop.) Those of the contrary opinion? (Bishop holds up 
his hands,') Oh, you're never satisfied ! Yes, unless you under- 
take to carry off a lady at once—1 don't care what lady— 
any lady—choose your lady—you perish in inconceivable 
agonies. 

Bob. Carry off a lady ? Certainly not, on any account. I’ve 
the greatest respect for ladies, and 1 wouldn't do anything of 
the kind for worlds I No, no. I'm not that kind of baronet 
T assure you 1 If that's ail you've got to say, you'd better go 
t back to your frames. 

Sir Bod. Very good—then let the agonies commence. 

[Ghosts make passes. Robin begins to vrrithe in agony. 

Bob. Oh 1 Oh! Don't do tha; 1 1 can't atand it I 

6ir Bod, Fainful, isn't it? It gets worse by degrees^ 
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'i * 

Oh I OhI Stop a bit 1 Stop it, will ymf 1 to 

^)oolc* 

[Sir RoOEBto tnaket signt lo Ohosti, who 
atiitudw» 

Sir Bod. Better ? 

Boh. Yea—better now! Wbewt 

Sir Bod, Well, do you conaent ? 

i?o&. But it's such an ungentlemanly thing to dot 

Str Bod. As you pleeae. (To Ghosts.) Carry ont " 

Bc^. Stop—1 can’t stand It t 1 agree 1 1 promise 1 It shall 
be done! 

Sir Bod. To-day? 

Boh. To-day! 

Sir Bod. At once ? 

Boh, At once I I retract t 1 apologize I I hod no idea it 
was anything like that! 


Chorus* 

He yields! He answers to our call I 
We do not ask for more. 

A sturdy fellow, after all, 

This latest Kuddigore i 
All perish in unheard-of woe 

Who dare our wills defy; 

Wc want your pardoU, ere we go, 

For haring agoniaed you to— 

So paidon ns—• 

So pardon us— 

So pardon us— 

Or die I 

1 pardon you! 

1 pardon you! 

Alim He pardons us— 

Hurrah t 

[TAe Ghosts return to ^mrframu, 

Choruim I’liiniud emblems of a race, 

All accurst in days of yore, 

Each to his accustomed place 

Steps nnwillingly, once morel 

IBy this Him (he Ghosts have changed to pictures again, 
Robik is overcome hg emotion. 

Enter Adam. 

Adam. My poor master, you ore not well~ 

Bob. Gideon Crawly it won't do—Tve seen Vm—all my 
WBoesiots—^they're just gone. Tbqr say that 1 must do some- 
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thing de^rttfl st onoe, or periBh in bonihle ngonien. <3o—go 
to yonder village—cany off n maiden—^bring her here at <Hioe— 
any one—1 don’t care which— 

Adam. But- 

Kot a word, but obey 1 Fly I [.^f Adah* 

Bbcitativb and Song.—Robw* 

Away, Remorse I 

Compaoction, hence 1 
Go, Horal Force I 

Go, Penitence I 
To Yirtue'e plea 

A long farewell- 

propriety, 

I ring yonr knell ( 

Come gailtiness of doMliest hue, 

Come desperate deeds of derriug do t 

Henceforth all the crimes that I find in the Hm«e 
l*ve promised to perpetrate daily; 

To-morrow 1 start, with a petrified heart. 

On a rejralar course of Old Bailey. 

There’s confidence tricking, bad coin, pocket-picking. 

And several other disgraces— 

There’s postage-stamp prigging, and then, thimble-riggings 
The three-card delusion at races! 

Oh I a Baronet’s rank is exceedingly nice^ 

But the title's uncommonly dear at the price 1 

Te well-to-do squires, who live in the shires, 

Where petty distinctions are vital. 

Who found Athennums and local mnseuma, 

With views to a baronet’s title— 

Ye butchers and bakers and candlestick makers 
Who sneer at all things that are tradey— 

Whose middle-class lives are embarrassed by wives 
Who long to parade aa " My Lady,'* 

Oh I allow me to offer a word of advice, 

The title’s uncommonly dear at the price t 

Ye s^ple M.P.’s, who go down on your kneee, 

Your precious identity sinking. 

And vote black or white aa your leaden indite 
(Which saves yon the trouble of thinking), 

For your country's good fame, her repute, or her ahame, 

You don’t care we snaff of a candle— 

But you're paid for your game when you’re told that yonr name 
Will be graced by a baronet’s haMle— 

Oh I allow me to give yoa a word of adview— 

The litla’s naeomiaonly dearattha pdcal 


fJfodBosui. 
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I 

Mnter Sib Dxspaiid and Maboabct. of Mh dtmatd M 
tcher black informal cut, and present a si/rcng wntratd ta 
their appearance in Act L 

Dust. 

Det, I ODO* VM a rety abandoned penoiH- 
Mor, Midcing the moat of eril chancea, 

Iks, Nobody could conceive a ivone *an— 

Mar, Even in all the old romances. 

Des, I blush tor my wild extravaganeea, 

But be eo kind 
To bear in mind, 

Mar, ' We were the viotlius of oircumatances I [Zkmos, 
That ia one of our blameless dances. 

Mar, I was an exceedinsly odd young lady— 

Iks, Suffering much from spleen and vapours. 

Mar, Clergymen thought my condurt shady— 

Dss, She didn’t spend much uron linen-drapers. 

Mar, It certainly entertained the gapers. 

My ways were strange 
Beyond all range— 

Iks, And paragraphs got into all the papers. IDanoe, 

Iks, We only cut respectable capers. 

Iks, l*ve given up all my wild proceedings. 

Mar, My taste tor a wandering life is waning. 

Iks, Now Tm a dab at penny-readings. 

Mar, They are not remarkably entertaining. 

I?es, A moderate livelihood we’re gaining. 

Mar, In fact we rule 

A National School. 

Iks, The duties are dull, but I’m not complaining, [Panes, 
This sort of thing takes a deal of training I 

Dee. We have been married a week. 

Mar, One happy, happy week I 

DtfS, Our new life- 

Mar, la delightful indeed 1 
Dee, So calm I 

Mar. So unimpassionedl {WUdly,) Master, all tbii I owe 
to you 1 See« I am no longer wild and untidy. My hair is 
combed. My face Is washed. My boots fit 1 

Des, Margaret, don^t. Pray restrain yourself. Bemember, 
you are now a district Tisitor. 

Jfar. A gentle district visitor I 

Des, Tou are (uderly, methodical, neat; you hare your 
emotions well under control. 

Mot, 1 have 1 ( Wddly,) Master, when I think of all you 
have done for me^ I fall at your feet. 1 embmoe your anktei. 
1 bug your kneest {Doingso,) 
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Du, Hush. This ii not weU. This it calculated lo profcdte 
lemarL Be composed^ I beg / 

Mar, Ah I you are augry with poor little Mad Margaret! 

Dea, No, nut angry; but a district visitor should learn to 
eschew melodrama. Visit the poor, by all means, and give 
them tea and )\irley-water, but aon't do it as if you were ad¬ 
ministering a bowl of deadly nightshade. It upsets them. 
Then, when you nurse sick people, and find them not as well as 
could be expected, why go into hysterics? 

Jlfar. Why not? 

Des. Because ifs too jumpy for a sick-room. 

Mar, How strange! Oh, Master! Master!—^how shall I 

express the all-absorbing gratitude that - (AhotU to throw 

herself at hi» feet.) 

Dee. Now! (^Warningly,) 

Mar. Yes, I know, dear-^it shan’t occur again. {He U aeaUd 
—»he sits on the gi'ound by him.) Shall I tell you one of poor 
Mad Margaret’s odd thoughts? Well, then, when I am lying 
av^ako at night, and the pale moonlight streams through the 
latticed casement, strange fancies crowd upon my poor mad 
brain, and 1 sometimes think that if we could hit upon some 
word for you to use whenever I am about to relapse—some 
word that teems with hidden meaning—like ** Basingstoke it 
might recall me to my saner self. For, after all, 1 am only 
Mad Margaret! Daft Meg! Poor Meg 1 He 1 he! he 1 

Dee. Poor child, she wanders 1 But soft—some one comes. 
Margaret, pray recollect yourself—Basingstoke, 1 begl Mar¬ 
garet, if you don’t Basingstoke at oiice, I shall be seriously 
angry. 

Afar. Recovering herself), Basingstoke it is 1 

Du. Then make it so. 

Enter Robin. He starts on seeing them. 

Mob. DespardI And his young wife! This visit is un* 
expocted. 

Afar. Shall I fiy at him ? Shall I tear him limb from limb? 
Shall 1 rend him asunder ? Say but the word, and — ■— 

Des. Basingstoke 1 

Afar, {sttdaenly demure). Basingstbke it isl 

Du. (aside). Inen make it so. (iifotHj.) My brother—I 
call you brother still, despite your horrible profligacy—we 
have come to urge you to abandon the evil courses to which 
you have committed yourieir, and at any cost to beGome a ^uro 
^and blameless ratepayer. • 

Soib. But I've done no wrong yek 
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Jfor. Ko wrong! fi« has done no wrong I Did 

you hear that! 

2>e«. Basingstoke. 

ifar. (recovertn^ h$rte^ Basingstoke it is. 

Dml My brother—I afci« call you brother, you ebserve-^you 
forget that you have been, in the eye of the law, a Bad Baronet 
of Buddigore for ten years—and you are therefore responsible 
—in the eye of the law—for all the misdeeds committed by the 
unhappy gentleman who occupied your place. 

Bob, 'l see 1 Bless my heart, I never thought of that 1 Was 
I very had ? 

Des. Awful. Wasn’t he? (Tb Maroabet.) 

Bob, And I've been going on like this for how long? 

Des. Ten years t Think of all tfab atrocities you have com¬ 
mitted—by attorney as it were—during that period. Bemember 
bow you trifled with this poor child’s affections—how you raised 
her hopes on high (don’t cry, my love—Basingstoke, you know), 
only to trample them in the dust when they were at the very 
zenith of their fulness. Ob, fie, sir, fie—she trusted you t 

Boh, Did she? What a scoundrel 1 must have been! There, 
there-—don’t cry, tny dear (to Mabgaret, who is sobbing on 
Bobie’b breast), it’s all right now. Birmingham you know— 
Birmingham— 

Mar, (sobbing). It’s Ba—Ba—Basingstoke!' 

Bob, Basingstoke t of course it is—Basingstoke. 

Mar, Then make it so 1 

Bob, There, there—it’s all right—he's married you now — 
that is, Tve married you. (Turning to Debpabd.) 1 say, which 
of us has married her ? 

Bes. Oh, i’ve married her. 

Bob. (aside), Ob, I’m glad of that. (To Mabcabst.) Yes, hds 
married you now (passing her over to Debpabd), and anything 
more disreputable than my conduct seems to have been I’ve 
never even heard of. But my mind is made up—1 wBl defy 
my ancestors. 1 will refuse to obey their behests, thus, hp 
courting death, atone in some degree for the infamy of my 
eareer 1 

Mar, I knew it—1 knew it. Ged bless you. (HysltericdBy,') 

Det. Basingstoke! 

Mar, Basingstoke it is! (Recovers hert^,) 

PATTEB-TatO. 

Robiv, Despabd abo Maboabst. 

9ob* Hy eyes are fully open to my awful idtuation— 

1 tmu. ge at oBee to Boderie and make him an oraRon* 
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I dmll tell him Fire noormed mjr forsrotten meml fmtMi 
And I don*t enre twopence hnlfpenny for any CQQeeqnenoea. 
Now* 1 do not want to peiiah hy the sword or by the daggitf 
Bnt a martyr may iadnlge a little pardonable swanfferf 
And a word or two of compliment my ranity wonid flattcTi 
But IVe got to die to-morrow, so it iroally doesn*t matter 1 
So it really doesn't matter— 

Mar, So it really doesn't matter— 

Alt, So It really doesn't matter, matter, matter, matter, matter 1 

Mar. If I were not a litUe mad and generally silly, 

I should giro yon my adrice upon the subject, willy nilly; 

I should show you in a moment how to grapple with the qnertioni 
And you'd really be astonished at the force of my suggestion. 
On the sul^eot 1 shall write yon a most Taloable lett^, 

Fnll of excellent suggestions when I feel a little better, 

Bnt at present I'm uroid I am as mad as any hatter, 

So I'll seep 'em to myself, for my opinion doesn’t matter I 
/Vs. Her opinion doesn't matter— 

Rob. Her opinion doesn't matter— 

Ail, Her opinion doesn’t matter, matter, matter, matter, matter! 

/Vs. If I bad been so lucky as to have a steady brother 

Who could talk to me as we are talking now to one another— 
Who could give me good advice when he discovered I was 
erring, 

S 7hich is just the very favour which on yon I am conferring). 

y story would have made a rather interesting idyll. 

And I might have lived and died a very decent indiwiddle. 
This particdlarly rspid, unintelligible patter 
Isn’t generally heard, and if it is it doesn’t matter 1 
Jteb. If it is it doesn't matter— 

Afar. If it ain’t it doesn’t matter— 

Alt, If It la It doesn't matter, matter, matter, matter, matter I 

{,Exeunt Dbsfabd and MahoabxT. 

Enter Adam. 

Adam (wRtUff), Master—the deed is done I 
A'ob. What de^ ? 

Adam, She is here—alone, unprotected. 

Mob, Who? 

Adam, The maiden. Tve carried her off—I bad a hard task, 
hr she fought like a tiger-cat! 

/ Mob, Great Heaven, I had forgotten her 1 1 bad hoped to 
have died unspotted by crime, but I am foiled again—and by a 
tiger-cat 1 Produce her—and leave us 1 

[Adam tntrodueei Old Hannah, very muck ezeited, and 
» eatit. 

Mob, Dame Hannah 1 This ia—this ia not what I expected, 
iron. Well, air. and what would you with me? Oh, jou 
bare begun bravely—bravely indeed I Unapfxalled by the eaim 
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dignity of blameless womanbood, your minion bas torn me 
from my spotless home, and dragged me, blindfold axid shrieking, 
through hedges, over stiles, and across a very difficult country, 
and left me, helpless and trembling, at your mercy I Yet not 
helpless, coward sir, for, approach one step—^nay, but the 
twentieth part of one poor inch—and this poniard (^oduett a 
very amaU dagger) shall teach ye what il; is to lay unholy 
hands on old Stephen Trusty’s daughter 1 

B<^, Madam, 1 am extremely sorry for this. It is not at all 
what I intended—anything more correct—more deeply respectful 
than my intentions towards you, it would be impossible for 
any one—however particular—^to desire. 

San. Bah, 1 am not to be tricked by smooth words, 
hypocrite! But be warned in time,«for there are without, a 
hundred gallant hearts whose trusty blades would hack him 
limb from limb who dared to lay unholy hands on old Stephen 
Trusty’s daughter I 

Bob. And this is what it is to embark upon a career of un¬ 
licensed pleasure I 

[Uankah, who hoe taken a formidable dagger from one of 
the armed fgureif throws her email dagger to Robik. 

Han. Harkye, miscreant, you have secured me, and 1 am 
your poor prisoner; but if you think 1 cannot take care of 
myself you are very much mistaken. Now then, it’s one to 
one, and let the best man win t (Making for him.) 

Bob. (tn an agony of ferror). Don’t I don’t look at me like 
that! 1 can’t bear it! Boderio! Uncle! Save me! 

Roderxo enfers, up trap in centre of stage. He i§ visible only 

as far as the waist. 

Bod. What is the matter? Have you carried her off? 

Bob. I have—she is there—look at her—she terrifies mo 
Come quite up and save me! 

Bod. {looking at Hannah). Little Nannikin 1 

Han. (amazed.) Roddy-d<Mdy! 

Bod. My own old love! {Cotms completely through trap.) 
Why, how came you here? 

Han. This brute---he carried me off! Bodily! But I’ll 
show him I (About to tush at Robin.) 

Bod. Stop! ( To Rob.) What do you mean by carrylog off 
this lady? Are you aware that, once upon a time ime was 
engaged to be married to me? Fm very angry—^very angry 
Inde^. 

Boh. Now, 1 ho^ this wUl be a lesson to you in Aituie^ not 
ox. i 

k * 
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Bod, Hold your tongue, Bir. 

Jtdb. Yes, uncle. 

Hod, Have you given him any encouragement t 
Han. (to Bob). Have 1 given you any encouragement t 
Frankly now, have I ? 

Hoh. No. Frankly, you have not. Anything more 8orupu« 
lously correct than your conduct it would be imposgiblc to 
desire. 

Rod, You go away. 

Hoh. Yes, uncle. {Exit Bobim. 

Hod, This is a strange meeting after so many years! 

Jlan, Very. I thought yon were dead. 

Hod, 1 am, I died ten years ago. 

Han. And are you pretty comfortable? 

Hod. Pretty well—that is—^yea, pretty well. 

Han, You don’t deserve to bo, for I loved you all the while, 
dear; and it made me dreadfully unhappy to hear of all your 
goings on, you bod, bad boy! 

BalulDii—Hannah. 

There grew a little dower 

’Neath a great oak treat 
IVheD the tempest 'gim to lower 
Little heeded she: 

No need had she to cower. 

For she dreaded not its power* 
bhc was happy in the bower 

Of her great oak tree t 
Sing hey, 
lAckaday! 

Let the tears fall free 

For the pretty little flower and tlie great oak treaf 

Both, Sing hey, 

Laci caday! etc. 

When ahe found that ha was flcklei 
Was that gre^ oak tree. 

She was in a pretty pickle. 

As she wdl might be— 

But his gallantries were mickle 
For Death followed with his sickle. 

And her team began to trickle 
For her great oak tree I 
Sing hey, 

Lackadayl etc. 

Said she, ** He loved me never, 

Did that great oak tr^ 

Bat I'm neither rich nor clever, 

4ad so why should ha^ 
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Unfc ibongli fate out ftfrioneg gereri 
To be constant Fll endeavour, 

Ay, fot ever and for ever, 

eat oak tree I * 

S hey, 

adayl etc. 

weeping fin Rodxbio'b bosom. 

Enter Robik, excitedly^ foUowed by all the eharactere aiMl 

Chorus of Bridesmaids. 

Bob. Stop a bit—both of you. 

Bod. This intrusion is unmannerly. 

.Han, I’m surprised at you. 

Bob. I can’t stop to apologize—as idea has just oocurred to 
me. A Baronet of Ruddigora can only die through refusing to 
commit his daily crime. 

Bod. No doubt. 

Bob. Therefore, to refuse to commit a daily crime ia tanta* 
mount to suicide I 
Bod. It would seem so. 

Bob. But suicide is, itself, a crime—and so, by your own 
showing, you ought never to have died at all! 

Bod. 1 see—I understand! Then I’m practically alive! 
*^ob. Undoubtedly! (Sir Hooxaioembraces Hannah.) Rose, 
when you believed that 1 was a simple farmer, 1 believe you 
loved me ? 

Bose. Madly, passionately 1 

Bob. But when 1 became a bad baronet, you very properly 
loved Richard instead ? 

Bose. Passionately, madly! 

Bob. But if 1 should turn out not to be a bad baronet after 
all, bow would you love me then ? 

Bose. Madly, passionately 1 
JSob. As before ? 

Bose. Why, of course I 

My darling! (They embrace.) 

Bich. Here, I say, belay. 

Bose. Oh, sir, belay, if it’s absolutely necessary. 

Bob. Belay ? Certainly not I 

. Finals. 

Bob, Havisfr been a wicked baronet a week. 

Once ^ain a modest livelihood I seek. 

Agricultural employment 
Is to me a keen enfoyment, 

1 ‘or I’m naturally di^ent and meek I 
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Rote, When a man baa been a naughty banmet, 

And expressea hia rejpentanee and regret, 

You should help him if you’re able. 

Like the jnousie in the fable. 

That’s the teaching of my Book of Etiquette, 

Rich, If you ask me why I do not pipe my eye. 

Like an honest British sailor, I reply, 

That with Zorah for my missis, 

There’ll be bread and cheese and kisses, 

Which is just the sort of ration 1 enjye ! 

Dee, and Mar, Prompted by a keen desire to evoke. 

All the blessed calm of matrimony’s joke^ 

We shall toddle off to-morrow, 

From this scene of sin and sorrow. 

For to settie^n the town of Basingstoke 1 

AU, For happy the lily 

That’s kissed by the bee| 

And, sipping tranquilly. 

Quite happy is he ; 

And happy the filly 

That neighs in her pride | 

But happier thsn any, 

A pound to a penny, 

A lover is, when be 
Embraces his bride I 
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ACT I. 

Scene .—Tower Gr^en. Phcebe ditcovered spinning^ 

SoNo.—P hcebk. 

When maiden lovcSi ihe sits and sighs. 

She wanden to and fro; 

Unbidden tear-drops fill her ^es, 

And to all guestioDs she replies, 

With a sad heigho { 
n’ia but a little word—heigho! ** 

So soft, ’tis scarcely heard—“ heigho I* 

An idle breath— 

Yet life and deatii 
May hang upon a maid's “ heigho 1 

When maiden loves, she mopes apart. 

As owl mopes on a tree ; 

Although she keenly feels the smart, 

She cannot tell what ails her heart, 

With its sad ** Ah me I" 

'Tie bat a foolish sigh—** Ah me! ** 

Bom but to droop and die—** Ah me I ** 

Yet all the sense 
Of eloquence 

lies hidden in a maid's ** Ab me I" [Wtejm. 

Enter Wilfred. 

WU. Hlstresfi Meryll I 

Fhee, (looking up\ Eh! 0h| itV you, is it! You may go 
•trmy, it you like. Because I don’t want you, you know. 
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Wil, Haven’t you anything to say to me? 

Ph(B. Oh yes 1 Are the birds all caged ? The wild beasts all 
littered down ? All the locks, chains, bolts, and bars in ^>od 
order? Is the Little Ease sufficiently uncomfortable? The 
racks, pincers, and thumbscrews all ready for work? Ugh! 
you brute I 

Wil. These allusions to my professional duties are in doubt<> 
ful taste. I didn’t become a head-jailor because I like head* 
jailing. 1 didn’t become an assistant-tormentor because I like 
assistant-tormenting. We can’t all be sorcerers, you know. 
(Phosbb annoyed.) Ah 1 you brought that upon yourself. 

Phot. Colonel Fairfax is not a sorcerer. He’s a man of science 
and nn alchemist. 

Wil. Well, whatever h’e is, he won’t be one long, for he’s to 
be beheaded to-day for dealings with the devil. His master 
nearly had him last night, wnen the fire broke out in the 
Beauchamp Tower. 

PAob. Oh, how I wish he had escaped in the confusion! 
But take care; there’s still time for a reply to his petition for 
mercy. 

Wil. Ah 1 I’m content to chance that. This evening at half, 
past seven— a j ! 

Plug. You’re a cruel monster to 8[)eak so unfeelingly of the 
death of a young and handsome soldier. 

Wil. Young and handsome! How do you know he’s young 
and handsome ? 

Phoe. Because I’ve seen him every day for weeks past taking 
his exercise on the Beauchamp Tower. (Wilpbed utters a ary 
of agony.) There, 1 believe you’re jealous of him, now. Jealous 
of a man I’ve never spoken to 1 Jealous of a poor soul who’s to 
die in an hour I 

Wil. I am! I’m jealous of everybody and everything. I’m 
jealous of the very words I speak to you—^because they reach 
your ears—and I mustn’t go hear ’em! 

PAob. How unjust you are 1 Jealous of the words you speak 
to mo! Why, you know as well as I do, that I don’t even like 
them. 

Wil. You used to like ’em. 

PAos. I used to pretend 1 liked them. It was mere politeness 
to comparative strangers. \Exit Pikebe, with spinning whed. 

Wil. 1 don’t believe you know what jealousy is! I don’t 
believe you know how it eats into a man’s heart—and disorders 
his digestion—and turns his interior into boiling lead. Oh, yon 
are a heartless jade to trifle with the delicate organization of the 
human interior I 
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Eniw Cretod qf Men wad Women, foUowed ly Yeomen of tbo 
Guard, led hy SsBOEaHT Msbtll. 

Ohobits (of Teomen march on). 

Tower Warden, 

Under orden, 

Gallant pikemen, Taliant eworden I 
Brave in bearing, 

Foemen tearing, 

In their bygone dayt of daring! 

Ne’er a etranger 
There to danger^ 

Each waa o’er the world a ranger i 
To the etory 
Of our glor^ « 

Eaoh a bold contributory I 

CuoBVB or Tboxeit. 

In the autumn of our life 
Here at rest in ample clover. 

We rejoice in telling over 
Our impetuous May and June. 

In the evening of our day, 

With the sun of life declining. 

We recall without repining, 

AU the heat of bygone noon. 

Solo.—Ssroeant. 

This the autumn of our life. 

This the evening of our day | 

Weary we of battle stnfe. 

Weary we of mortal fray. 

But our year is not so spent. 

And our days are not so faded, 

But that we with one consent. 

Were our lov^d land invade^ 

Still would face a foreign foe, 

As in days of long ago. 

People. Teomeit. « 

Tower Warders, In the autumn time of life, eta. 

Under orders, etc. 

[Mceunt Crowd. Maneni Yeoman. 

Enter Dame Cabbuthsbs. 

Dame, A good day to yon, Sergeant. 

Sery. Good day, Dame Carruthers. Busy to-day? 

Dame. Busy, ay t The fire in the Beauwamp last night has 
even me work enou^. A dozen poor prizonenH-Bii^rd 
&llaz. Sir Martin Byfieet, Colonel Fairfax, Warren tha 
pieacher>poet, and half a score otheri—aU packed into ona 
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email cell, not bIx feet square. Poor Colonel Fairfax, wbo’i to 
die to^ay, is to be removed to No. 14 in the Cold l^arbonr 
Tower that he may hare hU last hour alone with bis confessor; 
and I've to see to that. 

Serg. Poor gentleman 1 He'll die bravely. I fought under 
him two years since, and he valued his life as it were a feather! 

FhcB. He’s the bravest, the handsomest, and the best j^oung 
gentleman in England! He twice saved my father's life; and 
it’s a cruel thing, a wicked thing, and a barbarous thing that so 
gallant a hero should lose his head—for it's the handsomest 
he^ in England! 

Dome, For dealings with the devil Ay 1 if all were be* 
headed who dealt with him, there'd be busy doings on Tower 
Green. ‘ 

Fhoe* Tou know very well that Colonel Fairfax is a student 
of alchemy—nothing more, and nothing less; but this wicked 
Tower, like a cruel giant in a iairy-tale, must be fed with 
blood, and that blood must be the best and bravest in England, 
or it’s not good enough for the old Blunderbore. Ugh 1 

Dame. Silence, you silly girl; you know not what you say. 
1 was born in the old keep, and Pve grown grey in it, and, 
please God, 1 shall die and be buried in it; and there's not a 
stone in its walls that is not as dear to me as my own right 
hand. 

Song.—Dame Carruthkrs. 

When our gallant Norman foes 
Made oar merry land their own, 

And the Saxons from the Conqueror were flying, 

At his bidding it arose. 

In its panoply of stone, 

A sentinel unliving and undying. 

Insensible, 1 trow, 

As a sentinel should be, 

Though a queen to Ba%'e her head should come a-suing. 

There’s a legena on its brow 
That is eloquent to me, 

And it tells of duty done and duty doing. 

*' Tlie screw may twist and the rack may turn, 

And men may bleed and men may bnrn, 

On London town and all its hoard 
1 keep my soiemn watch and ward I ** 

Chorus. The screw may twist, etc. 

Within its wall of rock 
The flower of Uie brave 
Have perilled with a constancy nnshakea. 

From the anngecn to tire block, 

From the aoaffold to the gtsi^ 
la a journey many galSmt hearts hsvo taken. 
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And the w{ck«d flanies m%j him 
Round the heroes who haive foufpht ; 

For conscience and for home in all its beanijy ( 

Bnt the (nrim old fortaiiee 
Takes little heed of aught 
That comes not in the measure of Its duty* 

** The screw may twist and th$ rack may tnni| 

And men may bleed and men mav borni 
On London town and all its hoar^ 

It keeps its silent watch and ward 1 ** 

rJ^a;cf/n/ aU tut Phoebe and Sbbobamt Mebtll. 

Ph(B, Father! No reprieve for the poor gentlemaii? 

Mer, No, my lass; but there’s one hope yet. Thy brother 
Leonard, who, as a reward for his val(fur in saving his standard 
and cutting his way through fifty foes who would have hanged 
him, has been appointed a Yeoman of the Guard, will arrive 
this morning; and as he comes straight from Windsor, where 
the Court is, it may be—^it may be—that he will bring the 
expected reprieve with him. 

Ph<B» Oh, that he may 1 

Mer. Amen 1 For the Colonel twice saved my life, and I’d 
give the rest of my life to save his! And wilt thou not be 
glad to welcome thy brave brother, with the fame of whose 
exploits all England is a-ringing ? 

Ph<B. Ay, truly, if he brings the reprieve. 

Mer. And not otherwise? 

Pha. Well, he’s a brave fellow indeed, and 1 love brave 
men. 

Mer, All brave men ? 

Pha. Most of them, I verily believe 1 But I hope Leonard 
will not be too strict with me—they say he is a very dragon of 
virtue and circumspection 1 Now, my dear old father is kind¬ 
ness itself, and- 

Mer. And leaves thee pretty well to thine own ways, eh 
Well, Pve no fears for thee; thou hast a feather-brain, but 
thou’rt a good lass. 

Phce. Yes, that’s all very true, but if Leonard is going to 
tell me that I may not do this and 1 may not do that, and 1 
must not talk to this one, or walk with that one, but go 
through the world with my HpS pursed up and my eyes cast 
down, like a poor nun who has renounced mankind—why, as 
1 have not renounced mankind, and don’t mean to renounce 
mankind, I won’t have it—there! 

Mer. Nay, he’ll not check thee mojre than is good for thee, 
Phoebe! 
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J>on. Fathorl 

Mer, Leonard! my brave boy! Fm right glad to see thee, 
and 80 is Fboebe 1 

PAcb. Ay—^bast thou brought Colonel Fairfax’s reprieve ? 

Xeon. Nay, 1 have here a despatch for the Lieutenant, but no 
reprieve for the Colonel I 

Phot. Poor gentleman! poor gentleman! 

Leon. Ay, I would I had brought better news. Fd give my 
right hand—nay, my body—my life, to save his I 

Mefo Dost thou speak in earnest, my lad ? 

Leon* Ay—Fm no braggart. Did he not save thy life? 
and am I not bis foster-brother? 

jlfer. Then hearken tb me. Thou hast come to join the 
Teomen of the Guard. 

Lean. Well! 

jlfer. None has seen thee but ourselves ? 

Leon. And a sentry, who took but scant notice of me. 

Jlfer. Now to prove thv words. Give me the despatch, and 
get thee hence at once! Here is mone}', and I'll send thee 
more. Lie hidden for a space, and let no one know. I’ll con¬ 
vey a suit of yeoman’s uniform to the Colonel’s cell—^he shall 
shave off his beard so that none shall know him, and I’ll own 
him as my son, the brave Leonard Meryll, who saved his flag 
and cut his way throi:^;h fifty foes who thirsted for his life. 
He will be welcomed without question by my brother-yeomen, 
I’ll warrant that. Now, how to get access to his cell? (2b 
Fh(Ebb.) The key is with thy sour-faced admirer, Wilfred 
Shad bolt. 

Phoe. (demurety). I think—say, I think —I can get any¬ 
thing 1 want from Wilfred. 1 think—1 say, 1 think-^jon may 
leave that to me. 

Jlfer. Then get thee hence at once, lad—and bless thee for 
this sacrifice. 

PhcB, And take my blessing too, dear dear Leonard! 

Leon. And thine, eh? Humph! Thy love is new-born, 
wrap it up^ lest it take odd and die. 

Tbio.—Lbonabd, Phcbbb, Mbbtlu 

Pha. Alas! I waver to and fro— 

Dark danger hangs upon the deed 1 

AU, Dark danger hangs upon the deed I 

Leon, The scheme is rash and well may fail; 

Bat oars are not the hearts that quail— 

The hands that shrink—the eheeke that pals 
In hours of need! 
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Alh No, otin sn not the hearts that quail, 

The hands that shrink, the cheeks that pale 
In hours of need 1 

Jfsr, The air 1 breathe to him I owe: 

My life is his—count it naught! 

That life is his—so count it naught! 

Zeon. And shall I reckon risks I run 

When services are to be dond 
To save the life of such an one ? 

Unworthy thought I 

Alim And shall we reckon risks we run 

To save the life of such an one? 

Unworthy thought! 

Phm, We may succeed—^who can foretell— 

May Heaven help our hope—farewell! 

AlU We may succeed—who can foretell ? 

May Heaven help our hope—farewell! 

[Leonabd embraces Mebtll and Phoebb, and ilm exit. 
Phcebe weeping. 

Mer. Nay, lass, be of g(m cheer, we may save him yet. 

Fhce. Oh, see, father—they bring the poor gentleman from 
the Beauchamp I Oh, father I his hour is not yet come ? 

Jlfcr. No, no—they lead him to the Cold Harbour Tower to 
await his end in solitude. But softly—the Lieutenant ap» 
proacbes 1 He should not see thee weep. 

Enter Fairfax, guarded. The Lieutevabt enters, 

meeting him, 

Lieut, Halt I Colonel Fairfax, my old friend, we meet but 
sadly. 

Fair, Sir, I greet you with all good-will; and I thank you 
for the zealous care with which you have guarded me from the 
pestilent dangers which threaten human life outside. In this 
toppy little community. Death, when he comes, doth so in« 
punctual and business-like fashion; and, like a courtly gentle¬ 
man, giveth due notice of his advent,', that one may not be 
taken unawares. 

Lieut, Sir, you bare this bravely, as a brave man should. 

Fair, Why, sir, it is no light hoon to die swiftly and surely 
at a given hour and in a given fashion! Truth to tell, I 
woidd gladly have my life; but if that may not be, 1 have the 
next b^t thing to it, which is death. Believe me, sir, my lot 
is not so much amiss! 

Phae, (fleide to Mebtll). Oh, father, father, I coniiot bear it? 

Mer, My poor lass t 
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Fair. Nay, pwtty one, why weepest thou? Come, be com¬ 
forted. Such a life aa mine ia not worth weeping for. { See $ 
Meryll.) Sergeant Meryll, is it not? (To Lieutenant.) 
May I greet my old friend ? (SkaJc^ Mebyll’s hand.') Why, 
man, what’e all this ? Thou and 1 have faced the grim old 
king a dozen times, and never has his majesty come to me in 
such goodly fashion. Keep a stout heart, good fellow—we are 
soldiers, and we know bow to die, thou and I. Take my word 
for it, it is easier to die well than to live well—for, in sooth, 
1 have tried both. 

Ballad.—Fairfax. 

Is life a boon ? 

If BQ, it must befal 

That Death, whene’er he call, 

Must call too Boon, 

Though fonrscore years he give, 

Yet one would pray to live 
Another moon! 

What kind of plaint have I, 

Who perish in July ? 

I might have had to die, 

Perchance, in June! 

Is life a thorn ? 

Then count it not a whit t 
Man is well done with it; 

Soon as he’s bom 

He should all means essay 
To put the plague away ; 

And I, war-worn, 

Poor captured fugitive, 

My life most gladly give— 

1 might have bad to live 
Another mom! 

[At fAe tnd Fhcebe Ai led off , taeeping , ly Mertll 

Fair, And now, Sir Ricbard, I have a boon to I am 
In this strait fur no better reason than because my kinsman. 
Sir Clarence Poltwhistle, one of the Secretaries oi State, has 
charged roe with sorcery, in order that he may succeed to roy 
estate, which devolves to him provided 1 die unmarried. 

JAmt, Ab thou wilt most aurely do. 

Fair. Nay, OB I will most purely noi do, hy your worship's 
grace! 1 have e mind to-thwart this good cousin of mine. 

lAeui. How? 

Fair, By marrying forihwith, to bo sure! 

l/ietU, But, Heaven ba’ mercy, whom wouldst thou marry ? 

/Vttr. Nay, I am indifferent on that score. Coming Death 
hath made of me a true and chivalrous knight, who &ld8 a4 
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wotDADkind in eacli eRteem that tke oldest^ and tho meaneat, 
and the worst-favoured of them is good enough for him. So, 
my good Lieutenant, if thou wouldst serve a poor soldier who 
has but an hour to lire, find me the first that come»—>my 
ooufessor shall marry us, and her dower shall be my dis¬ 
honoured name and a hundred crowns to boot. Ko such poor 
dower for an hour of matrimony! 

Zieuf. A Strang rec^uest. I doubt that 1 should be 
warranted in granting it. 

Fair. Tut tut! There never was a marriage fraught with 
BO little of dvil to the contracting parties. In an hour she'll 
be a widow, and I—^a bachelor again for aught I know 1 

Lieut. Well, 1 will see what can be done, for I hold thy 
kinsman in abhorrence for the scurvy*trick he has played thee. 

Fair. A thousand thanks, good sir; we meet again on this 
spot in an hour or so. 1 shall be a bridegroom then, and your 
worship will wish me joy. Till then farewell. (7b guard.') 
1 am ready, good fellows. 

[Exit with guard into Cold Harbour Tower. 
Lieut. He is a brave fellow, and it is a pity that he should 
die. Now, how to find him a bride at such short notice? 

Well, the task should be easy I [Exit. 

< 

Enter Jack Point and Elsie Maynard, pursued by a crowd 
of Men and Wopaen. Point and Elsie are much terrified; 
Point, however^ assuming am appearanes qf seJ/^possessionm 

Chorus. 

Here*s a man of jollity. 

Jibe, joke, joUL^ 1 
Give ns of your quality. 

Come, fool, foUify 1 

If yoti vapour vapMly, 

River nmueth rapidly, 

Into it we fling 
Bird who doesn't sing I 

Give ua an experiment 
In the art of merximent; 

Into it we throw 
Cock who doesn’t crow I 

Banish your timidity, 

And wiui all rapidity ' 

Give, us guip and quiddity— 

WUiyrnilly, OI 

Itiiver none eso mollify 
Into it we throw 
Fool who doesn’t follity, 

Co^ who doesn’t crowT 
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Point (alarmtd). My masterfl, 1 pray yoa bear with ns, 
and we will satisfy you, for we are mei^ folk who would make 
all meny as ourselves. For, look you, there is humour in all 
things, and the truest philosophy is that which teaches us to 
find it and to make the most of it. 

Elsie (struggling with one of the crowd). Hands off, I say, 
unmannerly fellow 1 (Pushing him away.) 

Point (to 1st Citizen). Hal Didst thou hear her say, 
“Hands off?" 

1st at. Ay, I heard her say it, and I felt her do it I What 
then ? » 

Point. Thon dost not see the humour of that? 

1st at. Nay, if 1 do, hang me 1 

Point. Thou dost not ? Now observe. She said ** Hands 
off 1" Whose hands ? Thine. Off what ? Off her. Why ? 
Because she is a woman. Now had she not been a woman, 
thine bands had not been set upon her at all. So the reason 
for the laying on of hands is the reason for the taking off of 
hands, and herein is contradiction contradicted! It is the 
very marriage of pro with con; and no such lopsided union 
either, as times go, for pro is not more unlike eon than man is 
unlike woman—yet men and women marry every day with 
none to say “Oh, the pity of it,” but 1 and fools like me! 
Now wherewithal shall we please you ? We can rhyme you 
couplet, triolet, quatrain, sonnet, rondolet, ballade, what you 
will. Or we can dance you saraband, gondolet, carole, pimpernel 
or Jumping Joan. 

Elsie. Let us give them the singing faroe of the Merryman 
and his Maid—^therein is song and dance too. 

All. Ay, the Merryman and his Maid I 

Dust.—Point and Elszs. 

Point, I have a song to sing, OI 

Elsie. Sing mt your song, 0! 

Point. It is sung to the moon 

By a love-lorn loon, 

Who fled from the mocking throng, OI 
It's the song of a menyman, moping mam, 

Whose soul was sad, and whose glance was glooi 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no cntmb, 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye. 

Heighdyl heighdy! 

Misery me, lackaoaydee I 
He sipped no sup, and he oraved no crumb, 

As he sighed for tiie love of a ladye. 

I have a song to sing, 01 


Mlsie, 



Poini» 

SUiM, 
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Poini , 

El9i9, 

Point. 


Both. 

Elsio, 

Point, 

EUie. 


Bo^ 


Sing; me ^onr song, OI 

It is sung with the ring 
Of the sonn maids sing 
Who love with a love life-long, O t 
It*s the song of a menymaid, peeriv proud 
Who loved a lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the meriyman, nipping mum, 
Whose soul was sore, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no sup, and who craved no orumb, 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 

Heighdyl heighdyl 
Misery me, la^adaydee I 

He sipped no sup, eto. 

I have a song to sing, OI 
Sing me your song, OI 
It is sung to the knell 
Of a churchyard bell, 

And a doleful dirge, ding dong, 01 
It*B a song of a popinjay, bravely bom, 

Who turned up nis noble nose with scorn 
At the humble merrymaid, peerly proud, 

Who loved that lord, and who laughed aloud 
At the moan of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad, whose glance was glum, 
Who sipped no snp, and who craved no crumby 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye I 

Heighdy! heighdy 1 
Misery me, lackadaydee 1 

He sipped no sup, etab 
I have a song to sing, 01 
Sing me your song, 01 

It is sung with a sigh 
And a tear in the eye. 

For it tells of a righted wrong, O t 
It*8 a song of a merrymaid, once so gay. 

Who turned on her heel and tripped away 
From the peacock popinjay, bravely born, 

Who turned up his noble nose with scorn 
At the humble heart that he did not prise; 

So ehe begged on her knees, with dowucast eyes. 
For the love of the merryman, moping mum, 
Whose soul was sad and whose glance was gliioit 
Who sipped no aup, and who craved no crumb, < 
As he sighed for the love of a ladye 1 

Heighdy 1 heighdy I 
Misery me, lackadaydee 1 
His rains were o*er, and he sighed no more, 

For he lived in the love of a ladye 1 


Isf (Hi, Well sung and well danced t 
2nd at, A kiss for that, pretty maid I 

HI. T 
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JJL Ay, ft kifts all round. 

Mm ^drawing dagger). Beat beware I I am armed t 

Foint. Back, airs—back I This is goiog too far. 

2nd Cit Thou dost not see the humour of it, eh ? Yet there 
is humour in all things—even in this. {Trying to kiss her,) 

Elsie. Help! help! 

4 

Enter Lieutenamt, with guard. Crowd fodU hack, 

Lieut, What is this pother ? 

Ehie, Bir, I sang to these folk, and they would have repaid 
me with gross courtesy, but for your honour's coming. 

Lieut, (to Mob). Away with ye! Clear the rabble. (Quarde 
push crowd ojf, and go off, vnth them,) Now, my girl, who are 
you, and what do you here ? 

Elsie. May it please you, sir, we are two strolling players. 
Jack Point and 1, Elsie Maynard, at your worship's service. 
We go from fair to fair, singing, and dancing, and playing brief 
interludes; and so we make a poor living. 

Lieut. You two, eh ? Are ye man and wife? 

Point, Ko, sir; for though l*m a fool, there is a limit to 
my folly. Her mother, old Bridget Maynard, travels with us 
(fur Elsie is a good girl), but the old woman is a-bed with 
fever, and we have come here to pick up some silver, to buy an 
electuary for her. 

lAeui. Hark ye, my girl I Your mother is ill? 

Elsie. Sorely ill, sir. 

Lieut, And needs good food, and many things that thou 
oanst not buy? 

Elsie, Alas! sir, it is too true. 

Lieut. Wouldst thou earn a hundred crowns? 

Elsie. An hundred crowns! They might save her life I 

Lieut. Then listen! A worthy, but unhappy gentleman 
is to be beheaded in an hour on this very spot. For sufficient 
reasons, he desires to marry before he dies, and he hath asked 
me to find him a wife. Wilt thou be that wife ? 

Elsie. The wife of a man I have never seen I 

Point, Why,^r,look you, I am concerned in this: for though 
I am not yet wedded to Elsie Maynard, time works wonders, 
and there's no knowing what may be in store for us. Have 
we your worship's word for it that this gentleman will die 
to-day? 

Lieut. Nothing is mart certain, I grieve to say. 

Point. And that the maiden wiu be allowea to depart the 
very instant the ceiemony is at an end. 
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LitnA, The Teiy ii^tant. I pledge my honour that it ahall 
be 80 . 

Point, An hundred crownt ? 
lAeut, An hundred crowns! 

Point. For my part, I consent. It is for Elsie to speak. 

Trio.—Elsib, Point, Lieut. 

lAoA, How Bay yon, miuden, will you wed 

, A man about to lose hU head ? 

For half an hour 
Yon’U be a wife, 

And then the dower 
la yours for life. 

A headless bridegroom, why refuse? 

If truth the poets t^l. 

Most bridegrooms, ere they marry, lose 
Both head and heart as well! 

Ehxe, A strange proposal yon reTeal, 

It almost makes my senses reel. 

Alas! I’m Tory poor indeed. 

And such a sum I sorely need. 

My mother, sir, is like to die. 

This money life may bring, 

Bear this in mind, 1 pray, if 1 
Consent to do this ! 

PotnA Though as a gmietal rule of life 

I don’t allow my promised wife. 

My lovely bride that is to be, 

To marry any one but me, 

Yet if the fee is promptly paid, 

And he, in wellpearoeo grav^ 

Within the hour ia duly laid, . 

Objection I will waive 1 
Yes, objection 1 will waive I 

Aik Temptation, oh temptation, 

Were we, 1 pray, intended 
To shun, whate’er our station, 

Your fascinations splendid; 

Or faU, whene’er we view you, 

Head over heels into you! 

Temptation, oh temptation, etc. 

1 i> ^ 

[During ihU, the Lixdtenant has whispered to WiurBBD 
(who has entered), Wilfbxd hinds EiiSiE'g eyes 
with a kerchie/j and leads her into the Cold Harbour 
Tower, 

LUmL And 80 , good fellow, you are a jester ? 

Point, Ay, w, and, like some of my jests, out of place. 
lAeut. 1 have a vacancy for such an one. Tdl me, what are 
your qualifications for su^ a post. 
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Point Marry, sir, I have a pretty wit. I can rhyme you 
extempore; 1 can convulse you with quip and conundrum; 1 
have the lighter philosophies at my tongne^s tip; I can be 
merry, wise, quaint, grim, and sardonic, one by one, or all at 
once; I have a pretty turn for anecdote; I know all the jests— 
ancient and niMem—^psst, present, and to come; I can riddle 
you from dawn of day to set of sun, and, if that content you 
not, well on to midnight and the small hours. Oh,sir, a pretty 
wit, 1 warrant you—^a pretty, pretty wit 1 

ReCIT ASl) SOKO.—^POINT, 

I've jest and joke 

And quip and crank, 

For lowly folk 

And men of rank. 

I ply my craft 

And know no fear, 

I aim my dudlt 

At prince or peer. 

At peer or prince—at prince or peer, 

I aim my shaft and know no fear 1 

I’ve wisdom from the East and from the West, 

That's sabject to no academic role; 

Ton may find in it the jeering of a jest, 

Or distil it from the folly of a fool. 

1 can teach yon with a quip, if I've a mind; 

1 can trick you into learning with a laugh; 

Oh, winnow all my folly, and yoa'U find 
A grain or two of tmth among the chaff I 

1 can eet a brasgart quailing with a quip, 

The upstart! can wither with a whim ; 

He may wear a merry laugh upon his tip, 

But his laughter has an echo that is grim 

When they're offered to the world in merry guise, 
Unpleasant troths are swallowed with a wul— 

For he who'd make hia fellow-creatures wise 
Should always gild the philosophic pill I 

LUut And bow came you to leave your last employ ? 

Point Why, sir, it was in this wise. My Lord was the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and it was considered that one of 
my jokes was unsuited to His Gmce’s family circle. In truth I 
ventured to ask a poor riddle, sir—Wherein lay the difference 
between His Grace and poor Jack Point? His Grace was 
pleased to give it u|h sir. And thereupon I told him that 
whereas His Grace was paid ten thousand pounds a year for 
being good, poor Jack Point was good—for nothing. *Twas 
but a harmless jest, but it offended His Grace, who whipped 
me and set me in the stocks for a sourril rogiue, and so we 
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parted. 1 bad as lief not take poet again with the digoidod 
clergy. ^ 

imhA* Bat I trust you are Teij careful not to give offence. 
I have daughters. 

Pofnf. Sir, my jests are most carefully selected, and anything 
objectionable is expunged. If your honour pleases, 1 will try 
them first on you honour’s chapldn. 

Xteuf, Gim you give me an example? Bay that I had sat me 
down hurrriedly on something sharp ? 

Point Sir, 1 should say that you had sat down on the spur 
of the moment. 

Limt. Humph. I don’t think much of that. Is that the 
best you can do ? 

Point, It has always been much admired, sir, but we will try 
again. 

Lieut, Well, then, 1 am at dinner, and the joint of meat is 
but half cooked. 

Point Why then, sir, I should say—that what is underdone 
cannot be helped. 

Lieut, 1 see. 1 think that manner of thing would be some¬ 
what irritating. 

Point, At first, sir, perhaps; but use is everything, and you 
would come in time to like it. 

Lieut, We will suppose that I caught you kissing the kitchen 
wench under my very nose. 

Point, Under her very nose, good ^ sir—not under yours 1 
That is where 1 would kiss her. Do you take me ? Uh, sir, 
a pretty wit—a pretty, pretty wit 1 

Lieut, The maiden comes. Follow me, friend, and we will 
discuss this matter at length in my library. 

Point, 1 am your worship’s servant. That is to say, I trust 
I soon shall be. Bat, before proceeding to a more serious topic, 
can you tell me, sir, why a cook’s brain-pan is like an over 
wound clock ? ^ 

Lieut. A truce to this fooling—follow me. 

Point, Just my luck ; my Mst conundrum wasted I 

[BSeeimi 

Enter Elsie/ rom Toioert followed hy Wilfbed, who rmm$ 
the bandage from eyes. 

Rsoitativx ajtd Bali.ad.~£uiib. 

Tis dons I I am a bride 1 Oh, litils ring^ 

That bearest in thy drelrt all the gladmM 
That lovers hope foE^ alid that poets ring, 

linmt briagest then to me Imt gold and Mdaatok 
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A brideCToom all tmlmotrn, save in thia wiae^ 

To-day no dies t To-day, alas, he dies 1 

Though t^ar and long-dzalm aigh 
U1 fit a bridt 
Ko aadder wife than I 

The whole worid wide I 
« Ah me I Ah me! 

Yet maida there be 
Who would consent to lose 
The very rose of youth, 

The flower of life, 

To be, in honest truth, 

A wedded wife, 

No matter whose I 

Ere half an hohr has rung, 

A widow I It 

Ab, Heaven, he ia too young, 

Too brave to die I 
Ah me! Ah me! 

Yet wives there be 
So weary worn, 1 trow. 

That they would scarce complaiOf 
So that they could 
In half an hour attain 
To widowhood,, 

No matter how! 

[ExU Elsie os Wilfred &mts doum, 
WE. {loohing after Elsie). Tis an odd freak, for a dying 
man and his confessor to be closeted alone with a strange singing 
girl. I would fain have espied them, but they stopped up the 
keyhole. My keyhole I 

Enter Phcebe with Mertll, who carries a handle, Mbbtll 
remains in the hackground, unobserved by Wilfred. 

Fhce, (aside). Wilfred—and alone I Now to get the keys 
from him. (Aloud.} Wilfred—has no reprieve arrived? 

Wil. None. Thine adored Fairfax ia to die. 

Phos. Nay, thou knowest that I have naught hut pity for the 
poor condemned gentlemen. 

}fi7. I know that he who is about to die is more to thee than 
1 , who am alive and well 

Phas. Why, that were out of reason, dear Wilfred. Do they 
not say that a live ass is better than a dead Uon! No, 1 don't 
mean that I 

WiL They say that, do tboy ? 

Pha. It's nnpwrdonably rude of them, hut I believe they put 
It in that way. Not it applks to thee, who art ^ver 
bayond all teilingt 
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WU. Oh yes; as an assistant tormentor. 

Fhm, As a wit, as a humorist, as a most philosophic com¬ 
mentator on the Tanlty of human resolution. 

[Pb<ebe slyly tdhes bunch of keys from WiLFRBD^a waist* 
band, and hands them to Meryll, who enters the 
Tower, unnoticed by Wilfred. 

Wil, Truly, I have seen great resolution* give way under my 
persuasive methods. (^Wo^ing a small thumbscrew.) In the 
nice regulation of a screw—^in the hundredth part of a single 
revolution lieth all the diSerenoe between stony reticence and 
a torrent of impulsive unbosoming that the pen can scarcely 
follow. Ha! ha! 1 am a mad wag. 

Phoe, (mth a grimac^. Thou art a most light-hearted and 
delightful companion, Master Wilfred. Thine anecdotes of the 
torture-chamber are the prettiest hearing. 

WU. I’m a pleasant fellow an 1 choose. 1 believe I am 
the merriest dog that barks. Ah, we might be passing happy 
together- 

Phcs, Perhaps. I do not know. 

Wil, For thou wouldst make a most tender and loving wife. 

Phm, Ay, to one whom I really loved. For there in a 
wealth of love within this little heart, saving up for—I wonder 
whom ? Now, of all the world of men, 1 wonder whom ? To 
think that he whom I am to wed is now alive and somewhere I 
Perhaps far away, perhaps close at hand! And I know 
him not 1 It seemeth that I am wasting time in not knowing 
him. 

WU, Now, say that it is I->nay! suppose it for the nonce. 
Say that we are wed—suppose it only—say that thou art my 
very bride, and I thy cheery, joyous, bright, frolicsome husband 
—-and that the day’s work being done, and the prisoners stored 
away for the night, thou and 1 are alone together—with a long, 
long evening before us! 

Phas, (with a grimace). It is a pretty picture—but 1 scarcely 
know. It cometh so unexpectedly—^and yet—and yet —imts X 
thy bride- 

WiL Ay!—wert thou my bride I 
Phot, Oh, bow I would love thee I 

Ballad.—P aoEsa* 

Were 1 thy bride. 

Then the whow world beside 
Ware not toe wide 

To hold my wealth of love** 

Ware 11^ teioel 
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Upon thy breast 
My loving head would rest, 

At on her neet 

The tender turtle-dove-* 

Were 1 thy bride 1 

This heart of mine 
Would be one heart with thine^ 

. And in that shrine 

Our happiness would dwell** 
Were 1 thy bride I 

And all day long 
Our lives should be a song: 

No grief, no wrong 

Should make my heart rebel** 
Wore I thy bride 1 
% 

The silvery flute, 

The melancholy lute, 

Were night owl's hoot 

To my love-whispered coo— 
Were I thy bride I 

Tho skylark's trill 
Were but discordance shrill 
To the soft thrill 

Of wooing as I'd woo— 

Were I thy bnde I 


MflBTl.L re-enters; gives keys to Phcebe, who replaces them at * 
WiiiFREp's girdlcy unnoticed by him* 


The rose's sigh 
Were as a carrion's cry 
To lullaby 

Such as I'd sing to thee. 
Were 1 thy bnde 1 


A feather's press 
Were leaden heaviness 


To my caress. 

But then, of course, yon see 
I'm not thy bride I 

[^Exit Phcbbi. 

WU. No, tbou’rt not—^not yet 1 But, Lord, bow she woo’d t 
I should be do mean judge of wooing, seeing that 1 have been 
more hotly woo’d than most men. I have b^n woo’d by maid, 
widow, and wife. 1 have been woo’d boldly, timidly, tearfully, 
o^ahyly—^by direct assault, by suggestion, by implication, by 
inference, and by innuendo. But this wooing is not of the 
common order: it is the wooing of one who must needs woo me, 
if she die for it! {Exit WniFBSih 
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Snkr IdDsBYLL, eaui%ou8ljf,/rom Ibuwr. 

Mer. (looking after ihem^. The deed is, so far^ aafely aocoxn- 
plisbed. The elybootii, how she wheedled him 1 What a hap¬ 
less ninny is a love-sick man 1 He is but as a lute in a woman’s 
hands—she plays upon him whatever tune she will. But the 
Colonel oomes. 1* faith he's just in time, for.the Yeomen parade 
here for hLs execution in two minutes. 


Enter FAinrAZ, without heard and mouetache, and dreued in 

Yeomen*8 un^orm^ 

Fair, My good and kind friend, thou runncst a grave risk 
for me! 

Mer, Tut, sir, no risk. Til warrant none here will recognise 
you. You make a brave yeoman, sir I So—^this ruff is too 
high; BO—and the sword should hang thus. Here is your 
halbert, sir, carry it thus. The yeomen come. Now, remember, 
you are my brave son, Leonard Meryll. 

Fair, If I may not bear mine own name, there is none other 
I would bear so readily. 

Mer, Now, sir, put a bold face on it; for they come* 


Enter Yeomen of the Guard. 

Rboitatxvb.—Sbbobakt Mbrtlu 
Te Tower Yeomen, naraed in war's alarms, 

Suckled on gunMwder, and weaned on glory, 

Behold my son, whose all-subduing arms 
Have formed the theme of many a song and story. 

Forgive his aged father's pride; nor jeer 
His aged father's sympathetio tear 1 

IPretenUing to weepk 

Chords. 

Leonard Meryll I 
Leonard Meryll I 
Dauntless he in time of peril I 
Man of power, 

Knighthood's flower, 

Welcome to the grim old Tower! 

To the Tower, welcome thou I 


RBciTATrvB.—F axbtax. 

Forbear, my friends, and spare me this ovatioB| 
1 have smau claim to such consideration: 

The tales that of my prowess have been stated 
4re all {vodi^ously exaggerated t 


Cbobus. 

*Tis ever thus! 

Wherever valour true is foimd, 
tnm modesty will them abovad. 
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*Ti« erer thttii; 

Wherever velour true ie found, 
True modeety will there nbound. 


tit Yeoman* 


Chonu. 


2nd Yeoman. 


CUorm, 

Fair. 


Goupucre, 

Didet thou not, oh, Leonerd Mep'll I 
l^tenderd lost in last cempeign. 
Rescue it at deadly mril— 

Beer it bravely oech again? 

Leonard Meryll, at his peril. 

Bore it bxav^y back again I 

Didst thou not, when prisoner takeOf 
And debarred from all escape, 
Face, with |pUlant heart unshaken, 
Death in most appalling shape 7 

Ijeonard Heryll faced his peril, 
Death in most appalling shape I 

Truly 1 was to be pitied. 

Having but an hour to livsii 
I relnctantly submitted, 

1 had no alternative! 

Oh ! the facts that have been stated 
Of my deeds of derring-do, 
Have been much exaggerated. 

Very much exaggerated, 

Monstrously exaggerated! 

Scarce a word of them is true ! 


Enter Ph<ebb. She ruehee to Fairfax and omhratee him . 

Rscitativr. 

Pha. Leonard I 

Fair, (puzzled). I beg your pardon? 

Pha. Don’t you know me ? 

I’m little Phoebe I 

Fair, ($till puzzled). Phoebe?. Is this Phoebe ? 

My little Phoebe ? (Aside.) Who the dence may sAs be ? 

It can’t be Phoebe, surely ? 

Wil. Tes, *ti8 Phoebe^ 

Thy sister Phoebe 1 

Ail, Ay, he speaks the truth | 

*Tis Phoebe I 

Fair, (pretending to reooffnize her). Sister Fhodbe 1 
PA<t. Ofa, my brother I (Embrace.} 

Fair. Why, how you’ve grown 1 I did not recognise yon 1 
Phot, So many years I Oh, brother I (Embrace.) 

Fair. Oh, my sister I 

WU. hug him, fwl 1 There art three Uum asaj^st hug*— 

Thy father and tlur brother and—myself I 
JWr« l^aeU^fmnoidih? And whoaisthcm thyadi? 
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Wit, Good flifi we ere befcretiied. (Faxbfax Acrru mgutnni^/y i$ 
Phocbb.) 

Pha, Or more or lesa^ 

Bat rether 1 ms then mote I 
Wit, To thy fond cere 

I do commend thy sister. Be to her 
An ever-wetchful gtieTdian-~eagle-eyed 
And when ehe feels (m sometimes she does feel> 

Disposed to indiscriminate caress, 

Be thon at hand to take toose favours from her 1 
Atl, Yes, ves, 

Be thon at hand to take those favonrs from her I 
Fhm, (in Fairfax’s arm$). Yes, yos, 

Be thon at hand to take tiliose mvonra from me t 


WU, 


Alt. 

Phm, 


AIL 


Tbio.— Wilfred, Fairfax/and Pncena. 

To thy fraternal care 
Thy sister 1 commend, 

From every larking snare 
Thy lovely charge defend i 
And to achieve this end, 

Oh ! grant, 1 pray, this boon^ 

Slie shall not quit thy sight: 

From mom to aroraoon— 

From afternoon to night—> 

From seven o’clock to two— 

From two to eventide— 

From dim twilight to 'ieven at mghft 
She shall not quit thy side! 

Oh t grant, 1 pray, this boon, eto. 

So amiable I've grown^ 

So innocent as well, 

That if I’m left alone 
The consequences fell 
No mortal can foretell. 

So grant, I pray, this boon-« 

1 shall not quit thy sight: 

From mom to aftMuoon— 

From afternoon to night— 

From seven o’clock till two— 

From two till day is done— 

From, dim twilight to ’Ieven at nigfal 
All kinds of nsk 1 run! 


So grant, I ptay,' this boon, eta. 

With brotherly readiness, 

For my fair sister’s sake. 

At once 1 answer ** Yes **— 

That task I undertake— 

Ify word 1 nevM break— 

J mely giant that boon, 

And 111 cefcat my 
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From mom to •.ftemoon— [ITitf. 

From afternoon to night— 'Ki9$, 

From seven o’clock to two— Km, 

From two to evening meal— t^ias. 

From dim twilight to 'levcn at night 
That compact 1 will seal. [Xus. 


AH, He freely grants that boon, etc* 

[ Th« BeU of 8U Deter'$ begins to tdU, The crowd enters ; 
the block is brought on to the stage, and the Head|r 
man takes his place. The Yeomen of the Guard 
fortn up, Faibpax and two others entering the 
White Tower, to bring the prisoner to ea^cution. 
The Lteutevant enters and takes his place, and 
idle off Fairfax and two others to bring thepriwner 
to execution. 

Chorus —(to tolling aoeompaniment ). 

The nrboner comes to meet his doom; 

The clock, the headsman, and the tomb. 

The funeral bell begins to toll— 

Hay Heaven have mercy on his sonl t 

Solo.—Elsib, with Chorus, 

OK Mercy, thoa whose smile has shone 
So many a captive on; 

Of all immnred within these walls, 

The very worthiest falls I 

Enter Faibfax and tun other Yeomen/rom Tower in great 

excitement. 

Hy lord I my lord I I know not how to tell 
The news 1 bear I 

I and my comrades songht the prisoner’s cell— 

He is not there I 
Att, He ia not there 1 

They songht the prisoner’s cell—he is not thmf 

Tbio.—Faibfax ako Two Tbokbx. 

As escort for the prisoner 

We sought his cell, in dnty bound | 

The doable gratings open were. 

No prisoner at all we fonnd I 
We hunted high, we hnnted low, 

We banted here, we hnnted there— 

The man we songh^ as truth will show, 

Had vanished into empty idr I 
All, Had vanished into empt^ air t 

The man they aonght with anxious csif 
Had vanished into empty air! 

Girts, Now, by oar troth, the news is fair. 

The man hath vanished into eir 1 
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They tooglit nil cell in duty bonnd, ete. 

LimA. Astounding news! The prisoner fled. 

( Tq Wilfkbd). Thy life shsU forfeit be insteed ! 

[WiLFBBD if arrefAed, 
WUfred. My lord, I did not set him free^ 

1 hate tiie man—my riral he! 

[WiLWRES is takck away, 
MtryU, The prisoner gone—T*m all agape! 

Who could hare helped him to escape ? 

Phttbe. Indeed 1 can^t imagine who! 

I’ve no idea at all—have you ? 

Dams, Of his escape no tracee lurk 

Enchantment must hare been at work! 

Elsie {aside to Point). What hare 1 done 1 Oh, woe is me I 
I am his wife, and he ie free! 

Poief* Oh, woe is you f Your anguish sink t 

Oh, woe is me, 1 rather think! 

Ob, woe is mo, I rather think I 
Ye^ woe is me, 1 rather think I 
Whate’er betide 
Yon are his bride, 

And 1 am left 
Alone—bereft! 

Yes, woe is me, I rather think 
Yes, woe is me, 1 rather think 1 

Ensbmblb. 

LifiUTBNAirr. Elsie. Foxirr, 

All frenzied with de- All frenzied with de- All frenzied with de¬ 
spair 1 rave, spair 1 rave, spair 1 rave, 

The grave is cheated My anguish rends My anguish rends 

of its due. my heart in two. my heart in two. 

Who is the misbegot- Unloved, to him my Your hand to him yon 
ten knave hand I gave; freely gave; 

Who hath contrived To him, unloved, It’s woe to me, not 

this deed to do ? bound to be true I woe to you! 

Let search be made Unloved, unknown, My laugh is dead, my 
throughout the unseen—the brand heart unmanned, 

land, Of infamy upon his A jester with a soul 

Or my vindictive bead: of lead 1 » 

anger dread— Abride that’s husband* A lover lorerless 1 

A thousand marks to less, 1 stand stand, 

him 1 hand To all mankind for To womankind for 

Who brings him ever dead 1 ever dead I 

here, alive or dead. 

[^The others ring the Lxetttekakt's verse^ vtiih altered 
pronouns. At the end, Elsie fainU in Faibpax’s 
arms; aU the Yeomen and populace ruth the 
stage in diferent dvreriione, to hunt for the furitive^ 
leaving only the Headsman on the etage^ andmMn 
dneentible in Faixfax’s arms. 
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8cime.— T<mtr Oreen hy Jlfoon%^. Two day9 ham dapwd. 
Women and Yeomen of the Guard dvscovertd. 


Ohorus of Wombw. 
hu spread her pall once more, 

And the prisoner still is free: 

Open is his dung^eon door, 

Useless now his dungeon key 1 
He has shaken off his yoke— 

How, no mortal man can tell I 
Shame on lontii^ imlor-folk— 

Shame on sleepy sentinel I 

JU, f. lie has shaken off his yoke, etc* 

Solo.—Daks CARBtrrHxns. 

Warders are ye ? 

Whom do ye ward ? 

Bolt, bar, end key, 

Shackle and eor^ 

Fetter and chain, 

Dungeon of alone, 

All are in vain— 

Prisoner's flown 1 

Spite of ye all, he is free—be is free I 
Whom do ye ward ? Pretty warders are ye I 


Chorus of YnoMiur. 

Up and down, and in and out, 

Here and there, and round about; 
Every chamber, every house. 

Every chink ^at holds a mouse. 
Every crevice in the keep, 

Where a beetle black could creep. 
Every outlet, every drain. 

Hare we searched, but all in vain I 


Tbombn. 

Warders are we: 

Whom do we ward ? 
Bolt, bar, and key, 

Shackle and cord, 

Fetter and chain, 

Dungeon of stonoi 
All are in vain. 

Prisoner's flown! 

Spite of us all, he is free 1 he ie 

s 

Whom do we ward? Pret^ 
' warders are we 1 


WOMEX. 

Warders, are ye ? 

Whom do ye ward? 

Bolt, bar ana key; 

Shackle aud cord. 

Fetter and chain, 

Dung^n of stone. 

All are in vain. 

Prisoner's flown I 
Spite of ye all, he is free! he is 
free f 

Whom do ye ward ? Pretty 
warders are ye! 

[Fhaunt oR* 
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Jack Poikt, m readmgfnm a hug 0 vtilwm. 

Point (reads). ** The Merrie Jestcs of Hugh Ambrose. No, 
7863. The Poor Wit and tbe Rich Gounoillor. A oertayne 
poor wit, being an-hungered, did meet a well-fed oounmflor. 
‘Marrv, fool/ quoth the councillor, ^whither away?* ‘In 
truth/ said the poor wag, * in that I have eaten naught these 
two dayes, 1 do wither away, and that ri^ht rajndly 1 * The 
councillor laughed hugely, and gave him a sausage.** Humph 1 
The councillor was easier to please than my new master, the 
Lieutenant. 1 would like to take post under that councillor. 
Ahl *tis but melancholy mumming when poor heartbroken- 
iilted Jack Point must needs turn to Hugh Ambrose for original 
light humour 1 


Rnter Wilfred, oZso in low ynritt. 

WiL (sighing). Ah, Master Point f 

Point (changing his manner), Ha! friend iailor! Jailor 
that wast—jailor that never sbalt be more I Jailor that jailed 
not, or that jailed, if jail be did, so unjailorly that ’twas but 
jerry-jailing, or jailing in joke—though no joke to him who, 
by unjailorlike jailing, did so jeopardize his jailorship. Como, 
take heart, smile, laugh, wink, twinkle, thou tormentor that 
tormentest none—thou racket that rankest not—thou pincher 
out of place—come, take heart, and be merry, as I am I— 
(asidcy doI^uUy )—as 1 am ! 

Wil. Ay, it's well for thee to laugh. Thou hast a good 
post, and hast cause to be merry. 

Point (bitterly). Cause? Have we not all cause? Is not 
the world a big butt of humour, into which all who will may 
drive a gimlet ? See, I am a salaried wit; and is there aught 
in nature more ridiculous? A poor dull, heart-broken man, 
who must needs be merry, or be will be whipped; who must 
rejoice, lest he starve; who must jest you, jibe you, quip you, 
crank you, wrack you, riddle you, from hour to hour, from day 
to day, from year to year, lest he dwindle, perish, starve, pine, 
and die I Why., when there's naught else to laugh at, I laugh 
at myself till 1 ache for it t 

WU. Yet I have often thought that a jester's calling would 
suit me to a hair. 

Point, Thee? Would suit ^we, thou death's head and cross- 
bones? 

WiL Ay, I have a pretty wit—a light, airy, joysome wit, 
spiced with anecdotes of prison cells and the torture chamber. 
Oh, a very delicate wit f t have tried it on man)^ a prisoner. 
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and there here been some who smiled. Now it is not easy 
to make a prisoner smile. And it should not be difficult to 
be a good jester, seeing that thou art one. 

Point. Difficnlt ? Nothing easier. Nothing easier. Attend, 
and I will proye it to thee 1 

SONO,—PoiHT 

Oh I a private baifoon ia a light-hearted loon, 

If you listen to popular rumour; 

From moming to mght he's ao joyous and bright, 

And he bubbles with wit and good humour F 

He’s so quaint and so terse, both in prose and in verse | 

Yet ffiough people forgive his transgmsion. 

Ihere are one or two rules that all family fools 
Must observe, if tliey love their profession. 

There are one or two rules, 

Half a dozen, may be, 

That all family fools, 

Of whatever degree, 

Must observe, if they love their professioii. 

If you wish to succeed as a jester, you’ll need 
To consider each person's anrienlar: 

Wbat is all right for B would quite scandalize 0 
(For G is so very particular); 

And D may be dull, and £'s very thick skull 
Is as emp^ of brains as a ladle; 

While F is F sharp, and will cry with a carp, 

That he’s known your best joke from his cradle I 
When yonr hnmour they flout, 

You can’t let yourself go; 

And it doe9 put yon out 
When a pWson says, ** Ob, 

I have known that old joke from my cradle t* 

If your master is surly, from getting up early 
(And tempers are short in the morning), 

An inopportune joke is enough tp provoke 
Him, to give yon, at once, a month’s wamipg. 

Then if you refrain, he is at yon again. 

For he likes to value for money. 

He'll ask then sod there, with an insolent stare, 

*' If yon know that yonr paid to be funny ? ’* 

It adds to the task 
Of a merryma&*8 place. 

When your principal asks, 

With a scowl on his face. 

It you know that you’re paid to be funny / 

Comes a Bishoa maybe, or a solemn D J).— 

Oh, beware of his aogoit provoking I 

Better not pull his hair—4on’t stick pins in his diudirt 
He don’t understand practical joking. 

If ttie jests that yon oiaok have mi oithof jx amae^ 
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Tov may get m bland smile ffom these sages ; 
fiat should ic^ by chance, be imported from l^rancsi 
Half a crown is stopped oat of your wa^! 

It's a general rule, 

Though your zeal it may quench, 

If the family fool 
Tcll's a joke that’s too French, 

Half a crown is stopped out of his wages! 

Though your head it may rack with a bilious attack, 

And your senses with toothache you’re losing, 

Don’t mopy and flat~->they don't line you for that, 

If you're properly quaint and amusing I 
Though your wife ran away with a soldier that day, 

Ana took with her your trifle of money; 

Bless your heart, they don't mind—they're exceedingly 
kind— * 

They don't blame you—as long as you’re funny I 
It's a comfort to feci 
If your partner should flit. 

Though you suffer a deal, 

They don’t mind it a bit— 

They don't blame you— so long as you’re funny. 

Pomf. And so thou wouldst be a jester, eh? Now, listen 1 
My sweetheart, Elsie Maynard, was secretly wed to this Fairfax 
half an hour ere he escaped. 

IViL She did well 

PoinU She did nothing of the kind, so hold thy peace and 
perpend. Now, while he liveth she is dead to me and 1 to her, 
and so, my jibes and jokes notwithstanding, I am the saddest 
and the sorriest dog in England! 

Wil, Thou art a very dull dog Indeed. 

Ptnnt, Now, if thou wilt swear that thou didst shoot this 
Fairfax while he was trying to swim across the river—it needs 
but the discharge of an arquebus on a dark night—and that he 
sank and was seen no more. I’ll make thee the very Arch> 
bishop of jesters, and that in two days* time! Now, what 
gayest thou ? ^ 

WU, I am to lie? 

Point* Heartily. But thy lie must be a lie of circumstance, 
which 1 will support with the testimony of eyes, ears and 
toniipie., 

WU. And thou wilt qualify me as a jester? 

PoinU As a jester among jesters. 1 will teach thee all my 
original Bongs, my self-constructed riddles, my own ingenious 

r iradoxM; nay, mor^ I will reveal to thee the source whence 
get them. Now, what sayest thou ? 

WU, Why, if it he but a lie thou wantest of me, I hold it 
cheap enough, and 1 say yes, it is a bargain I 

lU. 


IT 
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Duet,— Pour* Ain> Wilfbeo. 

Hereupon we’re both egreed| 

And all that we two 
Do agree to 

We’ll secure by solemn deed^ 

To prevent all 
Error mental. 

With a story 
Grim and gor^; 

Bow this Fairfax died, and all 

y^^Jdeclaieto 

swear to. 

Tell a tale of cock and bull, 
Of convincing detail full; 

Tale tremendous, 

Heaven defend us! 

What a tale of cock and boll I 


Ib return for | | own part 

You are) „ 
lam 

Undertaking, 

To instruct 


(Art amaaing, 

Wonder raising) 

Of a jester, jesting free. 

Proud position— 

High ambition! 

And a lively one { yJuJu} be, 

Wag-a-wagging, 

Never flagging I 

Tell a tide of cock and bull, cte. 

[Exeunt together. 

Enter Faiufax. 


Fair, A day and a half gone, and no news of poor Fairfax! 
The dolts! They seek him everywhere, save within a dozen 
yards of his dungeon. So 1 am free! Free, but for the cursed 
kaate with which 1 hurried headlong into the bonds of znatri- 
mony with—Heaven knows whom! As for as I remember, she 
should have been young; but even had not her face been con¬ 
cealed by her kerchief, I doubt whether, in my then plight, 
1 should have taken much note of her. Free? Bahl The 
Tower bonds were but a thread of silk compared with tim 
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Goojugal feltert which I, fool that I was, placed upon mine own 
hands. From the one I broke readily enough^now to break 
the other I 

Soao.— Fairfax. 

Free from his fetters grim— 

Free to depart ; 

Free both in life and 
In all bnt heart! 

Bound to an unknown bride 
For good and ill; 

Ah| is not one so tied 
A prisoner still ? 

Free, yet in fetters held 
^ Till his last hour, 

Gyres that no smitB can weld, 

}io rust devour I 
Although a monarch’s hand 
Had set him froe, 

Of all the captive band 
The saddest be I 


Enter Mertll. 

Fair, Well, Sergeant Meryli, and bow fares thy pretty 
charge, Elsie Maynard ? 

Afar. Well enough, sir. She is quite strong again, and leaves 
ua to-night. 

Fair, Thanks to Dame Carruthers* kind nursing, eh ? 

Afar. Ay, deuce take the old witch 1 Ah, *twM but a sornr 
trick you played me, sir, to bring the fainting girl to me. It 
gave the old lady an excuse for taking up her quarters in my 
house, and for the last two years Fve shunned her like the 
plague. Another day of it and she would have married me 1 
Good Lord, here she is again I I’ll e’en go. {Going.) 


Enter Dame Carbuthebb and Kate, Aar niece. 


Dame, Nay, Sergeant Meryll, don’t go. 1 have something ttt 
grave import to say to thee. 

Mer, (oMcfe). It’s coming. 

Fair, (laughing), I’faith, I think gu) not wanted here. 
iOoing,) 

Dame, Nay, Master Leonard, Tve naught to say to thy father 
that his son may not hear. 

Fair, (amde). True. I’m one of the family; I had forgotten! 
Dame, *Ti8 about this Elsie Maynard. A pretty girl, M<Vi^ter 


Leonard. 

' Fair, 4y, fair as a pesf^ l^8pm--«'What then 9 
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I She hath a liking for.theef'or I,mit{take not. 

: Fairj With all my heart. .She’s.as dainty a little maid aa 
you'll find in a miilBumraer day's march. 

Dame. Then bo warned in jirne, apd give not thy heart to 
her. Oh, I know what it is to give my heart to one who will 
liavo none of it! 

Mer, (aside). Ay, she knows all about that. (Aloud,) And 
why is my boy to take heed of her? She's a good girl, Dame 
Carruthers. 

Dame. jGood enough, for aught I know. But she's no girl 
She's a marr*iod woman. 

Jl/er. A married wopian! Tush, old lady—-she's promised to 
Jack Toint, the lieutenant’s new jester. 

Dame. Tush iii thy te<nh, old man! , As my niece Kate sat 
i)y her Itcdside to«<lay, this Elsie slept, and as she slept she 
moaned and groaned, and tumod this way and that way—and, 
** fiev; shall I marry one I have never seen ? ” quoth she—then, 
“ A hundred crowns 1 ” quoth she—then, “ Is it certain he will 
die in an hour ? ” quoth she—then, ** I love him not and yet 1 
am his wife,” qnoth she! Is it not so, Kate? 

Kate. Ay, mother, 'tis cyen so. 

Fair, Art thou sure of all this? 

Kate. Ay, sir, for I wrote it all down on my tablets. 

* Dame, Now, mark mv words: It was of this Fairfax she 
spake, and he is her husband, or Til swallow my kirtle 1 

Mer. (aside). Is thi^ true, sir? 

JPafr. True? Why, the girl was raving! Why should she 
' marry a man who had but an hour to live ? ' 

Dame. Marry ? There be those who would many but for a 
' minute, rather than die old maids. 

Mer. (aside). Ay, I know one of them ! 

QrAU-rGTTE.—K atk, Fairfax, Dame Carruthers, and Mertlu 
Strange adventure! Maiden wedded 
To a groom she’s never seen— 

Isevor, never, never seen! 

Groom about to be beheaded, 

In an hour on Tower Green ! 

^ Tower, Tower, Tower Green I 
Groom in dreary dungeon lying, 

Groom as good as dead, or dyit^, 

For a pretty maiden sighing— 

Pretty maid of seventeen t 
Mven—seven—seventeen 

Stosnge adventnin that we're troUingi 
Modert maid and gallani groom— 

Gallant, gallant, gallant gromn 
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While the funerel bell ii tolling, ' 

ToUlDg, tolling, Bim>erboom! 

Bim-e, Bim>a, Bim-a-booml 
Modest maiden will not tan^^;' 

Though but sixteen ye^rB she cariy, 

She must many^ she must marry, ‘ 

Though the altar be a tomb^ 

Toirer--fTosrer—Tower tomb 1 

[Exmnt Dahis Cabruthers, Mervll, etAd KatbJ 

Fair. So my mysterious bride is no other than this winsome 
Elsie! By my hand, ’tis no such i1]-plunge in Foctiioe^s lucky 
bag! 1 might have fared worse uith mv eyes open! But she 
oomos. Now to test her principles. *Tis not every husband * 
who has a chance of wooing hia own wife! 

Enter Elsib. 

Fair. Mistress Elsie! 

Elsie. Master Leonard I 

Fair, So thou leavest us to-night ? 

Elsie. Yes, Master Leonard. 1 have been kindly tended, and 
1 almost fear I adi loth to go. 

/atr. And this Fairfax. Wast thou glad when he escaped ? ' 

ElMe. Why, truly, Master Leonard, it is a sad thing that a 
young and gallant gentleman should die in the very fulness of 
his life. 

Fiiir. Then when thou didst feint in my arms, it was for joy 
at his safety ? 

jS'fetls. It may be so. 1 was highly wrought. Master Leonard, 
and I am but a girl, and so, when 1 am highly wrought, 1 feint. > 

Fair, Now, dost thou know, 1 am consumed with a i»rlous 
jealousy ? 

Eleie^ Thou ? And of whom ?' 

Fair. Why, of this Fairfax, surely I 

Elsie, Of Uolonel Fairfax I 

Fair, Ay. < Shall I be frank with thee ? Elsie—I love th^ 
ardently,, passionately I (Elsie alarmed and surprised,) Elsie, 
1 have loved thee these two days—which is a lung time—'and 
1 would fain* join my life to thine I 

J&sfe.. Master Leonard 1 Thou art jesting! 

Fair, Jesting ? May 1 shrivel into raisins if I jest I I love 
thee with a love that is a fever—with a love that is a frenzy— 
with a love that eateth,up. my hcaitl What sayest thou? 
Thou wilt not let my hea^ oe eaten up? 

ElsU, (wide). Oh, mercy!. What am I to say ? 

Fair, Most uoa love me, or hast thou been inedible these 
Iwodays? ^ 
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EMe» 1 love all brare men. 

Fair. Nay, there ie love in excess. I thank Heaven, there 
are many brave men in England; bat if thou lovest them all, 1 
withdraw my thanks. 

Elate. I love the bravest best. Bat, sir, I may not listen-— 
1 am not free—I—I am a wife I 

Fair, Thouawifh? Whose? His name? His hours are 
numbered—^nay, his grave is dng, and his epitaph set up! 
Gome, his name ? 

Elate. Obf^sir I keep my secret—it is the only barrier that 
Fate could set up between us. My husband is none other than 
Colonel Fairfax I 

Fair. The greatest villain unhung! The most iil-begotten, 
ill-favoured, ill-mannered,* ill-naturra, ill-omened, ill-tempered 
dog in Christendom I 

Elate. It is very like. He is naught to me—^for I never saw 
him. 1 was blindfolded, and he was to have died within the 
hour; and ho did not die—and I am wedded to him, and my 
heart is broken 1 

Fair, He was to have died, and ho did not diet The scoundrel! 
The perjured, traitrous, villain I Thou shouldst have insisted 
on his dying first, to make sure. Tis the only way with these 
Fairfaxes. 

Elate. I now wish I had! 

Jhtr. (aaide). Bloodthirsty little maiden! (Aloud.) A fig 
for this Fairfax I Be mine—he will never know—he dares not 
show himself; and if he dare, what art thou to him ? Fly with 
me, Elsie—we will be married to-morrow, and thou shalt be the 
happiest wife in England! 

Maie. Master Leonard! I am amazed! Is it thus that brave 
soldiers speak to poor girls ? Oh I for shame, for shame I I am 
wed—not the less because I love not my husband. I am a 
wife, sir, and I have a duty, and—oh, sir! thy words terrify 
me—they are not honest—they are wicked words, and unworthy 
thy great and brave heart 1 Oh, shame upon thee! shame 
upon thee! 

Fair. Nay, Elsie, I did but jest. I spake but to try thee. 

heard. 


Enter Meryll, haatUy. 

Her. {recit). Hark 1 What was that, sir? 

Fair. Why, an arquebni— 

FirM from the wharf, nnless I inadi mistake. 

Mar, Strange—and at tneh an hour 1 What can it mean? 

{In the meantime, the Chorus kam snferadL 
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Choiius. 

Now whttt can that hara been^ 
A shot ao late at nltf ht, 
Enongh to canae afilghti 
What can tAe portent mean? 

Are foemen in the land ? 

la London to be wrechjid? 
What are we to expect? 
What danger ia at hand ? 

Yea, let ua anderatand 
What danger ia at hand I 


Lieutenakt en^era» a?ao Point and Wilfbed. 

Xteta. Who fired that ahot ? At once the tmth declare I 
1Vi7. My lord, *twae 1—to raahly^udge forbear! 

My lord, 'twaa he—to raahly judge forbear! 


Wil, 

Point. 

Wt/. 

Point. 

Wit. 

Point, 

mi. 

Point, 

Wil, 


AU, 

Wil, 

Point, 

Wil, 

Point, 

WU, 

Point, 

WU, 

Point, 

WU, 

Point. 

WU, 

AXL 


Duet and Chorus.—^Wilfred and Point. 
like a ghost hia vigil keeping— 

Or a spectre aU-appalling— 

I beheld a figure creeping—. 

1 abould rather call it crawling— 

He waa creeping— 

He waa crawling— 
He waa creeping, creeping— 

Crawling I 

Not a monent*s hesitation— 

1 myself upon him flung, 

With a hurried exclamation 

To his draperies I hung; 

Then we closed with one another 
In a rongh-and'tnmble smother; 

Colonel Fairfax and no other 

Waa the man to whom I clang 1 

Colonel Fairfax and no other 

Was the man to whom he clung I 
After mighty tug and tussle— 

It resembled more a struggle— 

Heu by dint of stronger muscle— 

Or by some infen^ juggle— 

From my clutches quickly sliding- 
1 should rather call it slipping— 

With the view, no doubt, of bi<ung— 

Or escaping to the shipping— 

With a j^p, and with a quiver— 

I’d describe it as a abiver— 

Down be dived into the river 

And, alaa, 1 cannot awinu 
Xt*a enough to make one shiver. 

With a gaap and with a quiver | 

Down hie dived into the river, 

M waa very brave of hunl 
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Wit» Ingenuity it oatehing; 

With the view my king of pleMiJigf 
ArauebuB from eentty Bnatehing— 

I ebbaldirether call it seizing— 

With an ounce or twauf lead 
1 desiiatcbed him through the head I 
He dtopatched him thshugh the bead 
f I,discharged it without winking, 

1 Jttle time he lost in thinking, 

Like a stone 1 saw him einking— 

1 should say a lump of lead. 

Like a stone, my boy, 1 said— 

Like a heavy lump of lead. 

Anyhow the man u dead. 

Whether stone or lump of lead, 

Ar^ue^us from sentry seizing, 

With the view hts king of pleasing* 
Wilfred shot him through the head, 
And he’s very, very dead. 

And it matters very little whether stone or lump of leadf 
It is very, very certain that he’s very, very dead 1 


Point, 

Wil, 

MU 


Point, 

WiU 

Point, 

WiU 

All, 


ReOITATIVB.—L lElTTBWAKT. 

The liver must be dragged—no time be lost | 

The body must be found, at any cost. 

To this attend without undue delay ; 

So self to work with what despatch ye may I - 

Alt, Yes, yes. 

We'll set to work with what despatch we may I 

[i'Vur men raise Wilfred, and carry him off on their 
shoulders. 

Chorus. 

Hail the valiant fellow who 

Did this deed of derring-do! 

Honours wait on such an one ; 

By my head, *twaa bravely dona 

[Exeunt all hut Euib, Point, Fairfax, and Phcebb. 
Point (to Elsie, who is weeping). Nay, sweetheart, be com¬ 
forted. This Fairfax was but.a pestilent fellow, and, as he had 
to die, he might as well die thus as any other way. Twas a 
good death. . >« 

Elsie, Still he was my busted, and bad/lie not been, be was 
nevertheless a living man, an^' now be is d^; and so^ by your 
leave, toy tears may flow, uncliidden, Master Point. 
jPVnr. And thou didat eeeiiH this? 

Point, Ay, with both* e^ at onoe—this and that. The 
testimony of one eye is nau^t—^he may* lih. But when it is 
oorroborated by the othbr^ it^is ^ood evidence that nmie may 
gainsay. Here are both present m cour^ ready to swear to biml 
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PAob. But art thou aura it was Colonel Fairfax t Saw you 
his face? 

Pofni. Ay, and a plaguy ill-faToured face too. A Tory 
hang-dog &ce—a felon face—^a face to fright the headsman him¬ 
self, and make him strike awry. Oh, a plaguy bad face, lake 
my word for *t. (Piiosbe and Fairfax laugh). How they 
laugh! *Tis eier thus with simple folk—an act^pted wit has 
but to say, ** Pass the mustard,** and they roar their ribs ontl 

Fair, (asidB), If ever I come to life again thou shalt pay lor 
this, Master Point I 

Point, Now, Elsie, thou art free to choose again, so behold 
me: I am young and well-favoured. 1 have a pretty wit. 1 
can jest you, jibe you, quip you, crank you, wrack jou, r.ddle 
you- 

Fair, Tush, man, thou knowest not how to woo. *Tis not to 
be done with time-worn jests and thread-bare sophistries; with 
quips, conundrums, rhymes, and paradoxes. *Tis an art in itself, 
and must be studied gravely and conscientiously. 

Trio.—Fairfax, Elsie, and Phcebb. 

Pair. A man who would woo a fair maid, 

Should 'prentice himself to the trade; 

And study all day, 

In a methodical way, 

How to flatter, cajole, and persuade. 

Ho should 'prentice bimseli at fourteeii| 

And practice from morning to e’en; 

And when he's of age. 

If he will, I'll engage, 
lie may capture the heart of a queen I 

AO. It is purely a matter of skill, 

\t'hicli all mi^ attain if they will I 
But every Jack, 

He must study the knack 
If ho wants to make sure of his Jill I 

Fists. If he*s made the best use of his time, 
liis ig he'll so carefully lime, 

Tliat every bird 

Will come down at his word, 

Whatever its plumage and clime. 

He must learn that me thrill of a toncli 
May mean little, or nothing, or much; 

* It's an instrument rare, 

To be handled with care. 

And ought to be treated as such. 

AlU . It is purely a matter of skill, etCb 

* Rhm% Theaa glance may bettmid or free, 

It will vaiy in mighty degree. 
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From u fmondeat itan 
To a look of despair 
That no maid without pity can see. 

And a glance of despair is no guide— 

It may have its ridiculous side; 

It may draw you a tear 
Or a box on we ear: 

Ton can never be sura till youVe tried 1 

AlU It is purely a matter of skill, etc. 

Fair, (cuide to Point). Now, listen to me—*tis done thus. 
{Aloud.') Mistress Klsie, there is one here who, as thou knowost, 
loves thee right well 1 

Point (Midi), That he does — right well I 

Fair, He is but a mai]i of poor estate, but he hath a loving, 
honest heart. He will be a true and trusty husband to thee, and 
if thou wilt be his wife, thou shalt lie curled up in his heart, 
like a little squirrel in its nest 1 

Point {aiide), *Tis a pretty figure. A maggot in a nut lies 
closer, but a squirrel will do. 

Fair. He knoweth that thou wast a wife—an unloved and 
unloving wife, and his poor heart was near to breaking. But 
now that thine unloving husband is dead, and thou art free, he 
would fain pray that thou wouldst hearken unto him, and give 
him hope that thou wouldst be his! 

Phas. {alarmed). He presses her hands—and he whispers in 
her ear 1 Odds b^dikins, what does it mean ? 

Fair. Now, sweetheart, tell me—wilt thou be this poor good 
fellow’s wife? 

Eliie. If the good, brave man— U he a brave man ? 

Fair. So men say. 

Point (aside). That's not true, but let it pass this once. 

Elsie, if this brave man will content with a poor peniuless 
untaught maid- 

Point (aside). Widow—^but let that pass. 

Elsie. 1 will be his true and loving wife, and that with my 
heart of hearts I 

Fair. My own dear love I {EmhrwUng her.) 

Phce. (in great agitation). Why, whate all this ? Brother- 
brother—it is not seemly I 

Point {also alarmed). (Aside.) Oh, I can't let that pass! 
(Aloud). Hold, enough, master Leonard I An advocate should 
have his fee, but metbinks thou art over-paying thyself! 

Fair. Nay, that is for Elsie to say. I promised thee I would 
show thee how to woo, and herein is the proof of the virtue of 
my teaching. Oo thou, and apply it elsewhere! (Pb<bbb hir$t$ 
into tears.) 
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Qvartkttk.—Elstb, Fairfax, Phocbb, avd Poiht, 

JCZm oml FavTm When a wooer 

Goes A-wooing, 

NAUf^t is truer 
Than his jojr. 

Maiden hushing 
All his suing— 

Boldly blushing— 

Bravely coy! 

ML Oh, the happy days of doing \ 

Oh, the sighing and the suing I 
When a wooer goes a-wooing, 

Oh, the sweets that never cloy I 

/Vt< 0 . (weepifi^) When a brothei; 

Leaves his sister 
For another, 

Sister weeps. 

Tests that trickle. 

Tears that blisttf— 
n'is but mickle 
Sister reaps I 

Oh, the doing and undoing, 

Oh, the sighing and the suing, 

When a brother goes A>wooin^ 

And a sobbing sister weeps X 

When a jester 
Is out'Witted, 

Feelings fester. 

Heart is lead I 
Food for fishes 
Only fitted, 

Jester wishes 
He was dead! 

Oh, the doing and undoing^ 

Ob, the sighing and the suing, 

When a jester goes a-wooing, 

And he wishes he was deM! 

[Exeunt aU hut Phosbb, who remains wtoping^ 

PAob. And I helped that man to escape, and IVe kept his 
secret, and pretanded that I was his dearly loving sister, and 
done everytning I could think of to make folk believe I was bis 
loving sister, and this is his gratitude I Before I pretend to be 
sister to anybody again, ITl tom non, and be sister to every¬ 
body—one ae much as another 1 

Enter Wilfred. 

Wik In tean^ eh? What a plague art tbon grizzling for 
now? 


MU 

PokiU 

AU. 
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Thee. Why am I grizzliDS ? Thou hast often wept for jealomy 
—well, *tifl for jeSousy I weep now. Ay, yellow, bilioua, 
jaundiced jealouay. So make the most, of thik. Master Wilfred* 
WiL But I have never given thee cause for jealousy. The 
Lieutenaat*8 cook*mald and I are but the merest gossips 1 
Ph<B, Jealous of thee t Bah I Tm joMouH of no craven cock- 
on^a-hiil, who crows about what he'd'" dp an he dared I 1 am 
jealous of another and a better man than thou—set that down, 
Master Wilfred. And he is to marry Elsie Maynard, the little 
pale fool—sot that down, Master Wilfred; and my heart is well 
nigh broken 1 There, thou bast it all! Make the most of it 1 
Wil. The man thou lovest is to marry Elsie Maynard? Why, 
that is no other than thy brother, Leonard Meryll 1 
Ph<B. {aside). Oh, mercy 1 what have I said? 

Wil, Why, what manner of brother is this, thou lying little 
jade? Speak t Who is this man whom thou hast called brother, 
and fondled, and coddled, and kissed—with my connivance 
toot Oh I Lord, with my connivance! Hal should it be this 
Fairfax 1 (Puosbb starts,) It is 1 It is this accursed Fairfax! 

It*8 Fairfax! Fairfax, who- 

Pha, Whom thou bast just shot through the head, and who 
lies at the bottom of the river 1 

WH, A—I—I may have been mistaken. We are but fallible 
mortals, the best of us. But Til make sure—I’ll make sure. 
(Going,) 

Phe^ Stay—one word. . I think it cannot be Fairfax—^mind, 
I say 1 think —because thou hast just slain Fairlax. But 
whether he be Fairfax or no Fairfax, he is to marry Elsie—and 
—and—as thou hast shot him through the head, and he is dead, 
be content with that, and 1 will be thy wife t 
Wil, Is that sure ? 

Pha, Ay, sure enough, for there’s no help for it! Thou art 
a veiy brute—but even bnites must marry, 1 suppose. 

My beloved I (Enhtacos her.) 

Phot, (aside), Ugb! 

Enter Lxonahd, hastily, 

Leon, Phosbe, rejoloe, for I bring glad tidings., Colonel Faii> 
fax’s reprieve was sign^'tvrp days since, but it. was foully and 
maliciously kept back by Secretary Poltwhistle,^,who designed 
that it should arrive after the Colonel’s deatlu'^ It bath just 
come to hand, and it is now in the Lieutenaiit’s possession I 
. PA(e. Then the Colonel is free? Ob, kiss^m^ kisi xn^my 
dear 1 Kiss me, again, and agtdn 1 
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WiL withfwry\ Ods bobs, death o' my life! Art 

thou maa ? Ain J msd ? Are we ail mad ? 

Phot, Oh, my dear—my dear, I’m well-nigh crazed with joy! 
(Kming Leonard.) 

Wa, Gome away from him, thou liuasy—thou iade—^thou 
kissing, clinging, cockatrice I And as for thee, sir, 1*11 rip thee 
like a herring for this! I’ll skin thee for'it! Ill cleave thee 
to the chine! ri l — — Ob 1 Phoebe! Phoebe I Phoebe! 
Who is this man ? 

Phm» Peace, fool.: He is my brother! 

Wil, Another brother 1 Are there any more of them ? Pro¬ 
duce them all at once, and let me know the worst! 

Ph(£. This is the real Leonard, dolt; the other was but hia 
substitute. The real Leonard, I saya-my father’s own son. 

Wil, How do 1 know this ? Has he brother ** writ laige on 
his brow? 1 mistrust thy brothers 1 Thou art but a false 
jade ! [Exit Leonard. 

Phee, Now, Wilfred, be just. Truly I did deceive thee before 
—but it was to save a precious life—and to save it, not for me, 
but for another. They are to be wed this very day. Is not 
this enough for thee ? Come—I am thy Phoebe—thy very own 
—and we will be wed in a year—or two--or three, at the most. 
Is not that enough for thee ? 

Enter Mertll, eoccitedly, followed "by Dame Carrutbsbs 
{who listens unohserwd), 

Mer, Pheehe, hast thou heard the brave news ? 

Phee* {hUU in Wilfred’s arms). Ay, father. 

JIfer. I’m nigh mad with joyl {^eing Wilfred.) Why, 
what’s all this ? 

Phot, Oh, father, he discovered our secret through my folly, 
and the price of his silence is- 

Wil, Phoebe’s heart. 

Phoe, Oh dear, no—Phoebe's hand. 

WU» It’s the same thing! 

Phoe, Je it! [Exeunt Wilfred and Phcebr. 

JIfer. {looking after them), 'I’is pity, but the Colonel had to 
be saved at any cost, and as thy folly revealed our secret, thy 
folly must e'en suffer for it! (Dame Cabbuthers comet down,) 
l)ame Carnithers! 

Dome. So this is a plot to shield this arch-fiend, and I have 
detected It. A word from me, and three heads besides his 
would roll from their shoulders 1 

jATsr. Nay, Colonel Fairfax is reprieved. {Atide^ Yet if my 
^mj^city in his escape were known! Plague bn the old 
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xnndillert There's nothing for it! {Aloud.) Hush, prettjr 
onel Such bloodthirsty words ill become those cherry lips! 
{Afdde.) Ugh! 

Dame {ha$h/uUy). Sergeant Meryll! 

Mer. Why, look ye, chuck—for msny a month Tve—^I*ve 
thought to myself—There’s snug lore saving up in that 
middle-aged bosom *for some one, and why not for thee—that’s 
jne—so take heart and tell her—that’s thee—that thou—that’s 
me—lovest her—thee—^and—and—well, I’m a miserable old 
man, and I’ve done it—^and that’s me 1 ” But not a word about 
I'airfax! The price of thy silence i s —— 

Dame. Meryll’s heart? 

Mer. No, Meryll’s hand. 

Dame. It’s the same thing 1 

Mer, It it! 

Dust.~Mf.ryll axd Dams CARRUTBsaSi 

Dame, Rapture, rapture! 

When love’s votary, 

Flushed with capture, 

Seeks the notary, 

Joy and jollity 
Then is polity; 

Reigns frivolity I 
Rapture, raj^ure! 

JfpTt Doleful, doleful! 

When humanity, 

With its soul full 
Of satanity, 

Courting privity, 

Down declivity 
Seeks captivity I 
Doleful, doleful I 

Dame, Joyful, joyful! 

When virginity 
Seeks, all co>'ful, 

Man's affinity; 

Fate aU’flowery, 

Bright and bowery 
Is her dowery! 

Joyful, joyful I 

Afsr» Ghastly, ghastly f 

When man, sorrowful. 

Firstly, lastly, 

Ctf to-morrow fnll, 

After tarrying, 

Yields to barryinj^ 

Goes a-morryihg* 

Ghastly, ghastly 1 

FiKAia* 
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Enter Yeotneo* Women, and Elsie a§ Bride, 
Chorus or Wombr. 

(Elboiacs.) 

Comes the pretty yoang bride, e-bluibing, timidly shrinking— 
Set all thy fears aside—cheerily, pretty yqung bride! 

Brave is the youth to whom thy lot thou art willingly linking I 
Flower of valour is he—loving as loving can be 1 
Brightly thy summer is shining, 

Fair is the dawn of the day; 

Take him, be true to him— 

Tender his due to him— 

Honour him, love and obey! 

XBIO.—^Ph<BBE, Elsie, ARO DaMB CARRUTHBRSa 

'Tie said that joy in full perfection 
Comes only once to womankind— 

That, other times, on close inspection, 

Some lurking bitter we shall find. 

If this be so, and men say truly. 

My day of joy has broken duly. 

With happiness my soul is cloyed— 

This is my joy>day unalloyed! 

JU, Yes, yes, 

This is her joy-day unalloyed I 


Flourish, Enter Lieutenant. 

DietUm Hold, pretty one! I bring to thee 

News—^good or ill, it is for thee to say. 

Thy hnsband lives—and he is free. 

And comes to claim his bride this very day I 

Elsie, Ko! no! recall those words—it cannot be! 

Leonard, my Leonard, oome, oh, come to me! 
I^eonard, my own—^my loved one—where art thou? 
1 knew not how I loved thine heart till now I 


Elsib and PH(EBB. 

Oh, day of terror! day 
of tears! 

What fearful tidings 
greet mine ears ? 

0)^ Leonard, come 
thou to my side. 

And claim me as thy 
loving bride. 


Ensbmblb. 

Chobus and Others. 

Oh, day of terror! day 
of tears! 

What words are these 
that greet our ears ? 

Who is the man who, 
in his pride, 

So boldly claims theS 
ashisbr^? 


Lieut, and Point. 

Come, dry these unbe¬ 
coming tears, 

Most joyful tidings 
greet thine ears. 

The moo to whom thov 
art allied 

Appears to dsim Hies 
as his brids. 
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Flannsh* Enter Colonel Faibpax, handsomdy dressed, and 
attended by other Gentlemen. 

Fair, (sternly.) All tboaght of Leonard Me^ll set aeide. 

Thou art mine own! 1 claim thee aa my bride. 
Elsie, A suppliant at tby feet 1 fall: 

Thine heart will yield to pity's call I 
Fair. Mine is a heart of massive rock, 

Unmoved by sentimental shock! 

All. Thy husband he! 

Elsie, Leonard, my loved one—come to me, 

They bear roe hence away! 

But though they take me far from thet| 

My heart is thine for aye! 

My hruishd heart, 

My broken heart, 

Is thine, my own, for ayel 
{To Taivlvax,) Sir, I obey, 

1 am tby bride; 

But ore the fatal hour 
1 said the say 

That placed me in tby power, 

Would 1 had died I 
Sir, 1 obey! 

1 am thy bride! 

{Looks up and recognizes FaiBrAX.) Leonard ! 

Fair, My own I 

Jihte. Ah! (j^m&roos.) 

Klsie and ( With happiness my soul is cloved, 

Fair. I This is my jo^dav unalloyed! 

All, lesl yesl 

With happiness their souls are cloyed, 

This is their joy-day unalloyed! 

PoiKt, Oh thoughtless crew I 

Ye know not what ye do! 

Attend to roe, and shed a tear or two~ 

For 1 have a song to sinsr, 01 
All. Sing me your song, O! etc. 

Point, It is sung to the moon 

By a love-lorn loon, t 

Who fled from the mocking throng, O! 

It's the song of a merryman moping mum, 

Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glmn, 

Who sipped no sup and who craved no crumb, 

As he sighed for the love of a ladye! 

AU, lleighdy! Heighdy! 

Misery mi^ lackadaydee! 

' Ho sippi^ nb sup and be craved no cmmb^ 

Aa be sighed for the love of a ladye I 

Side, 1 have a song to sing, 01 

Sing me your song, 0! 
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£7nf. It if rang with th« ring 

Of the range maide lung 
Who lore with * lore life-long, 01 
It*i the rang of e merrjmeid, peerlv prond. 

Who loved a lord, and who lai^hcd woud 
At the moan of the merryman moping mum, 

Whose soul was sad and whose glance was glnm^ 

Who sipped no sup and who crarod no crumb, 

As he sighed for tiie lore of a ladre! 

Heighdy! Heighdy! 

Misery me, lackadaydee! 

He sipped no sup and he craved no crumb, 

As he sighed for the lore of a ladye I 

[Fairfax m&rocee Elbix oi Poixt /alia inaenaible ai 
their/mt. 
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ACT L 

SoEKi.—Tn PiAZZBTTA, VENICE. Tk^ Duoal Palace on (he 

right, 

FiamettAi OiVLiAf VxTTOBiA, and other Contadine ditoovered^ 
each tying a bouquet of roeu, 

Crobus of Contaouis. 

List and learn, ye dainty rosea, 

Roses arhite and roses red, 

Why we bind yon into posies 

Ere your monim; bloom has fled* 

By a law of maiden's making, 

Accents of a heart that's achin;;. 

Even though that heart be breakinff, 

Should by maiden be unsaid: 

Thongh they love with love exceeding^ 

They moat seem to be unheeding— 

Go ye then and do their pleading, 

Roses white and roses red I 

Fiametta. 

Two there are for whom, in dnty. 

Every maid in Venice sigh#— 

Two so peerless in Gieir beauty 

That they shame Uic summer skiea* 

We have hearts for them, in plenty, 

We, alas, are fonr-and-twenty! 

They bare hearts, but all too few. 

They, alas, aif twol 
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CnoRUi. 

Kow ye know, ye dainty rotea, 

Why we bind yon into posies 

Ere yonr morning bloom has fled, 

Rosm white and rosea red! 

[During thin eftorus Aktokio, Francebco, Gforgio, and 
other Gondoliers have entered unobserved by the 
Girls— 'at first two^ then two more, then four, then 
half-a-dozen, then the remainder of the Chorus. 

Rbcit. 

Good morrow, pretty maids; for whom prepare ye 
These flora) tributes extraordinai^ ? 

For Marco and Giuseppe Falmien, 

The pink add flower of all the Gondolier!. 

Tbey^re coming here, as we have heard but lately, 

To choose two bridea from ns who ait sedately. 

Do all yon maidens love them ? 

Passionately! 

These gondoliers are to be envied greatly I 
But what of us, who oue and all adore you ? 

Have pity on our passion, I implore you! 

These gentlemen must make their choice before yov { 
In the meantime we tacitly ignore you. 

When they have chosen two wat leaves yon plenty— 
Two dosen we, and ye are four-and-twen^. 

Fit. Till then enjoy your iMce far neinte* 

With pleasure, nobody contradioente I 

SoKo.—AwTowro Awo Chorus. 

For the merriest fellows are we, tra 1% 

That plv on the emerald sea, tra la; 

With loving and laughing, 

And quipping and quaffing, 

We're happy as happy can be, tra la— 

As nappy as happy can be! 

With sorrow we’ve nothing to do, tra la, 

And care is a thing' to pooh-pooh, tra la; 

And Jealousy yeUow, 

Unfortunate fellow, 

We drown in the shimmering blue, tra li^*^ 

We drown in the shimmering blue! 

Jia. (loo king off). See, see, at last they come to make their choice— 
Let US acclaim them with united voice. 

[Maroo and Giuseppb appear in gondola aJt bach 

All the Girlt, Hail, gallant gondolieti, ben* venuti! 

Accept our love, onr homage, and onr duty. 

[Maroo and Gioreppk Jump ashore . The Girk ealuM 
tliem. 


Frane, 

Fta, 

Oiu, 

Ant, 

AH. 

Ant, 

Gior, 

Fa, 

Vit, 

Giu. 

Ria. and 
Ani. 
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DuBT.—GTueEppx A 2 n> Haboq^ wnm Crobui op Girls. 

Oiu. and Mar, Buon* giomo, lignorinel 

Girls, Qoodol}«ti earissimit 

Siamo coRtadinal 

Qium and Mar, (6oimfi^. Ssmtori nmUissimi I 

Per chi qnesU fiori— 

Qnesti dori bdUasimiY 
Girls, Per voi, bei* eig^ri 

O ecceUentisaimi 1 * 

[The Girls preemi ihsir havquets to Giuskppb and 
Marco, ufho are overwkelrtied with them^ and carry 
them with dijfficulty. 

Oiu. and Mar, (their arms full of fic^Bers). O eiel! 


Girls, 

Oiu, and Mar, (depreoatingly), 
(To Fix. andViT.) i 
GMs (deprecatinyty), 

Oiu, oml Mar, 

Girts (deprecatinffly), 

(Curtsepiny to Giu. and Mar.) 
Oiu. and Mar, (depreeattngly), 

Chorue, 


JSuon* giorpo. cavalieri I 
Siamo gondoiieri. 
Si^orina, io t’amo! 
Oontadoe siamo, 
Signorine I 
Coated ine t 
Cavalieri, 

Gondoiieri! 

Poveri gondoiieri! 

Buon’ giomo, aignoriiie, 


PuKT.—M arco ard Giusbppb. 

We’re called gondoiieri^ 

But that’s a vagary, 

It’s quite hoaorary 

The tnule that we ply* 

For gallantry noted 
Since we were short-coated, 

To ladies devoted, 

My br^er and I. 

When morning is breaking, 

Our couebes forsaking, 

To greet their awaking 

With carols we coma. 

At rammer day’s nooning, 

When weaiy l^oontng, 

Oar mandolins tuning. 

We laxily thram. 

When vespers are ringing, 

To hope ever cliiiging, 

With songs of our singing 
A TigB we ke^ 

When dayU^t is fadiqg, 
Enwnpt in night’s sliading. 
With iedh serenading 

W* lull them to decfb 

We’xe called goudottsri^ site. 
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And now to choose oox brides! 

As all ure ;poong and iairt 
And amiable besides, 

We really do not care 
A preference to declare* 

A bias to disclose 

Would be indelicate— 

And therefore we propose 

To let impartial Fate 
Select for us a mate I 

Aik ViFal 

A bias to disctose 

Would be indelicate— 

But how do the^ propose 

To let impartial Fate 
Select for them a mate ? 

Mar. These handkerchiefs upon our ^es be good enough to bindf 
Oiu. And take good care that both of ns are absolutely blind; 

Both. Then turn us round—and we, with all convenient despateh. 
Will undertake to marry any two of you we catch 1 
All, Viva! 

They undertake to marry any two of us they catch I 

[The Girls prepare to hind their eyee cu directed^ 

Teisa. (to Makco). Are you peeping? 

Can von see me ? 

Afar, Dark I’^m keeping, 

Dark and dreamy I [Slyly lifU bandage. 
Vit (to Giubstpr). If you're blinded 

Truly say so. 

Oiu, All right-minded 

Players play so 1 [Slyly lifte bandage. 
Fia. (detecting 1£aboo). Conduct shady I 

They are cheating 1 
Surely th^ de¬ 
serve a beating I [Etpheee bandage, 

ViL (detecting Oiubeppe). This too much is; 

Maidens mocking-— 

Conduct such is 

Truly shocking I [Eeplaou bandage. 

All, Ton can spy, sir 1 

Shat yoor eye, sir! 

Yon may use it by-and>by, sir 1 
Yon can see, sir! 

Don’t tell me, sir! 

That will do—now let it be, ^! 

Aib^ girls. My papa he keeps three horses, 

Biai^ and wMte, and dapple grey, eir; 

Turn three times, thsn take yoor courses, 

Gatdi which ever girl yon may, sir! 

[QiUBKiTB and Maboo turn round, at diraeted, and trp 
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lo taitk the Girls. Business tf Uiihd-nwi^s huff, 
EoentuaUy ICabco fsatchss Qiakettk* and Giusbppb 
caUihes Tessa. Tlis two Girls try te esoapef in 
vain. The two Men pass their hands over t^ QirU* 
faces to discover their identity, 

Giu. Tve at length achieved a capture I 

(Oiussing.) This is Tessa 1 (Removes bandage^ Bapture, raptaie! 
Mar, (guesnng) Gianetta fate has granted I (Removes bandage) 

Jast the very rirl I wanted! 

Giu, (polUdy to Mab.) If yon’d xathei change— 

Tessa, My goodness { 

This indeed is simple rudeness. 

Mar, (politdy to Giu). IVe no preference whatever— 

Ota, Listm to him 1 Well. I never 1 * 

\Each Man hisses each Girt 

Out, Thank you, gnllant gondolieri ; 

In a set and formal measure 
It is scarcely necessary 

To express our pride and pleasure* 

Each of us to prove a treasure, 

Conjugal and monetary. 

Gladly will devote our leisure, 

Gay and gallant yondoltert. 

La, la, la, lo, la 1 etc. 

Tessa, Gay and gallant gonddieri^ 

Take us both and hold ns tightly. 

Ton have lack extraordinary; 

We m^ht both have been nnsightljl 
If we judge your conduct righuy, 

*Twas a choice involuntary: 

Still we thank you moat politely. 

Gay and gallant gondolieri ! 

La, la, la, li^ lal etc. 


AU the Girls, To these ^dhait gondolieri. 

In a set and formal measure. 

It is scarcely necessa^ 

To express their pride and pleasure. 
Each of os to prove a treasure, 
Conjugal and monetary, 

Gladly will devote her leisure 
To the other gondolieri I 

Le, la, la, la, la 1 etc. 

AJL Fate in this has pat his finger— 

Let ns bow to Fate's decree. 

Then no longer let ns linger, 

To the altar hurry we! 



two and ftnn—G iaeetta with Maboo^ 

(Musxm]. 
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Fl<mri»h. A gondola arrive at tM Piazzetta from 

which enter the Duke of. Fi^aza-Toro^ the Duchess, 
tlmr daughter Casilda, and their attendant Luiz, who 
carriee a drum. All are dreeeed in pompous, hut old and 
faded dothee, 

Entrke. 

Xhthe* From the ennny Spanieh shore, 

HU Once of Plan-Tor’— 

Dtich. And Hie Grace’s Duchess tme~ 

Cae. And Hie Grace’s daughter, too— 

Luiz, And Hie Grace’s private dram 

To Yenetia's shores have come: 

All. And if ever, ever, ever 

They get hack to Spain, 

They wiil never, never, never 
Cross the sea again ! 

Duke, Neither that Grandee from the Spanish shore, 

The noble Dnke of Pla*a-Tor’— 

Duch. Nor his Grace’s Duchess, staunch and true— 

Caa, Too may add, his Grace’s daughter, too— 

Lmui. And his Grace’s own particular drum 

To Yenetia's shores any more will come. 

AH* And if ever, ever, ever 

They get back to Spain, 

They will never, never, never 
Cross the sea again I 

Duke, At last we have arrived at our destination. This is 
the Ducal Palace, and it is here tliat the Grand Inquisitor 
resides. As a Castilian hidalgo of ninety-five quarterlngs, I 
regret that I am unable to pay my state visit on a horse. As a 
Castilian hidalgo of that description, I should have preferred to 
ride through the streets of Venice; but owing, I presume, to an 
unusually wet season, the streeta are in such a condition that 
equestrian exorcise is impracticable. No matter. Where is our 
suite? 

Luiz (coming forward)! Tour Grace, 1 am here. 

Duch, Why do you not do yourself the honour to kneel when 
you address his Gm;e ? 

Duke. My love, it is so small a matter! (7bLuiz.) Still, you 
may as well do it. (Luiz kneeU.) 

Com, The young man se^s etl^rtain but an imperfect 
appreciation of the respect due from a menial to a Castilian 
hidalgo. 

Didte, My child, you are hard ijqxm our suite. 

Cos, Pam, Fve no patience witL the preeumptkm of persons 
In his plebeian position. U he does not appreciate that 
pennon, let him be whipped untiji he does. 
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thUet, Let vm hope the omieeion was not intended as a 
dight 1 shotild he much hurt if I thought it was. So would 
he, (2h Lniz.) Where are the halberdiers who were to haTe 
bad the honour of meeting us heroi that our vidt to the Grand 
Inquisitor might be made in becoming state? 

Liiig, Your Grace, the halberdiers are mercenary people who 
stipulated for a trifle on account. 

Duke, How tiresome I Well, let ns hdpe the Grand Inquis¬ 
itor is a blind gentleman. And the band who were to have 
had the honour of escorting us ? 1 see no band 1 

Lutz, Tour Grace, the band are sordid persons who required 
to be paid in advance. 

Duck, That’s so like a band 1 

Duke (annoyed). Insuperable idi^culties meet me at e:very 
turn! 

Duck, But surely they know his Grace ? 

Lutz. Exactly—they know his Grace. 

Duke, Well, let us hope that the Grand Inquisitor Is a deaf 
gentleman. A comet-k*pi8ton would be something. You do 
not happen to possess the accomplishment of tooUing like a 
Gomet-^piston? 

Lutz. Alas, no, your Grace I But I can Imitate a farmyard. 

Duke (doubt/kdltf). 1 don’t see how that would help ua. 1 
don’t see how we could bring it in. 

Cos, It would not help us in the least. We are not a parcel 
of graziers come to market, dolt! 

Duke, My love, our suite's feelings t (2b Luiz.) Be so good 
ns to ring the bell and inform the Grand Inquisitor that bis 
Grace the Duke of Plaza-Toro, Count Matadoro, baron Piendoro— 

Duck, And suite—* 

Duke. Have arrived at Venice, and seek— 

Cae. Desire— 

Duck, Demand! 

Duke, And demand an audience. 

Luiz. Your Grace has but to command. (Rising.) * 

Duke (muck moved). I felt sure of it—I felt sure of it I 
(Dxit Ldjz into Ducal PaUtce.) And now, my love—(asfde to 
Duchess), shall we tell her ? I think so. (Al^ to Cabiuda.) 
And now, my love, prepare for a magnificent surprise. It is 
my ameable duty to reveal to you a secret which should make 
you the happiest young lady in Venice! 

Cos. A secret? 

DttcA A secret whidh« lor State reasons^ it hae been neoeisary 
to presenre lor twenty jmot 

Duke, When you were a prattling h^ of six montha 
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you were married by proxy fo no leas a personage than the 
infant son and heir of His Majesty the immeasuiMly wealthy 
King of Barataria t 

Cos* Married to the infant son of the King of Barataria ? It 
was a most unpardonable liberty! 

Duke, Consider his extreme youth and forgive him. Shortly 
after the ceremony that misguided monaroh abandoned the 
creed of his forefathers, and became a Wesleyan Methodist of 
the most bigoted and persecuting type. The Grand Inquidtor, 
determined that the innovation should not be perpetuated in 
Barataria, caused yoor smiling and unconscious nusband to be 
stolen and conveyed to Venice. A fortnight since the Metho¬ 
dist Monarch and all his Wesleyan Court were killed in an 
insurrection, and we are here to ascertain the whereabouts of 
your husband, and to hail you, our daughter, as Her Majesty, 
the reigning Queen of Barataria! (KheeZs.) 

Duck. Your Majesty! (Kneth.) 

Duke, It is at such momenta as these that one feels how 
necessaiy it is to travel with a full band. 

Cae, 1, the Queen of Barataria 1 But I've nothing to wear! 
We are practic^ly penniless! 

Duke, That point has not escaped me. Although 1 am un¬ 
happily in strmghtened circumstances at present, my social 
influence is something enormous; and a Company, to ^ called 
the Duke of Flaza-Toro, Limited, is in course of formation to 
work me. An influential directorate has been secured, and I 
myself shall join the Board after allotment. 

Caa, Am t to understand that the Queen of Barataria may 
be called upon at any time to witness her honoured sire in 
process of liquidation? 

Duck, The speculation is not exempt from that drawback. 
If your father should stop, it will, of course, be necessary to 
wind him up. 

Oas, But it's so undignified—it's so degrading 1 A Grandee 
of Spain turned into a public company! Such a thing was 
never heard of I 

Duke, My child, the Duke of Plasa-Toro does not follow 
fashions—^he leads them. He always leads everybody. When 
he was in the army be led bis regiment He occasionally le^ 
thsBk into action. He invariaMy led them out of it 

Song.—D ust or PiJkaa-ToBO, 

In enterprise of martial kind, 

When there was any fighting, 

Be led hia regiment from bdiin£-» 

Bt lonna it less exciting* 
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Bst when away hii ]«g:!ment laa. 

Hie ^aea was at the fonei O* 
That oelebxated) 

Cnltivated, 

Underratea 

Nobleman, 

The Duke of Plasa>Toro! 

In the first and foremost flight, ha, ha 1 

You alwi^s fonnd that knight, ha, ha I 
That celebrated, 

Cultivated, 

Underrated 

Nobleman, 

The Duke of Plasa>Toro! 

When, to evade Destiuetion's hand, 

To hide they all proceeded, 

No soldier in that gallant band 
If id half as well as he did. 

He lay concealed throughout the war, 
And BO preserved his gore, 01 
That unaffected, 

Undetected, 

Well-connected 

Warrior, 

The Duke of Plaaua-Toro! 

In every doughty deed, ha, ha! 

He alwa^ t<wk the lead, ha, ha I 
That unaffected, 

Undetected, 

Well-connected 

Warrior, 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro! 

When told that they would all be shed 
Unless they left the service, 

That hero hesitated not, 

So marvellous his nerve is. 

Be sent his resignation in. 

The first of all his co^s, OI 
That very knowing, 
Over-flowing, 

Easy-going 

Pala^, 

The Duke of Plaza-Toro 1 

To men of grosser day, ha, hat 

Be alvra^ showed the way, ha, bar 
That very knowing, 
Over-flowing, 

Easy-going 

Pala^ 

The Duke of PlaM-Toroi 


3*7 
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lEiseunt Dun and Douhxm into Grand Huoal Paiaoo, 
Ai toon Of they have dMo/yfoared^ Luiz amd Ca8Ilda 
rueh to each other'v ahnt. 


Rbcitativx axd Ducmsro.—C asilda axd Luiz. 

01k rapture, when alone together 
Two loving hearte and t£>ae that bear them 
oin in temporaiy tether, 

Though Fate apMt should rudely tear them, 

Necessity, Invention’s mother, 

Compelled | to a course of feigning— 

But left alone with one another, 

ThOTSlrit} {Sy} 

Cos. Ah, well-beloved, 

Mine angry frown 
Is but a gown 
That serves to dress 
My gentleness { 

Lme* Ah, well-belov^ 

Thy cold disdain^ 

It gives no pain— 

*Tis mercy, played 
In masquerade! 

Both, Ah, well-beloved! 

Cos, Oh, Luiz, Luiz—what have you said I What have I 
done 1 What have 1 allowed you to do 1 

Lwa, Nothing, I trust, that you will ever have reason to 
repent. (Offering to embrace her.) 

Cos. (witndramng from him). Nay, Luiz, it nuiy not be. 1 
have embraced you for the last time. 

Luiz (amazed). CSasilda 1 

Coe. I have just learnt, to my surprise and indignation, that 
I was wed in babyhood to the infant son of the King of Bara- 
taria I 

Luiz. The son of the Eii^ of Barataria? The child who 
was stolen in infancy by the InquiBition ? 

Caz. The same. But, of ooune, you Imow his story. 

Luiz. Enow his story? Why 1 have often told you that my 
mother was the nurse to whose charge he was entrusted! 

' Caa. True. I had forgotten. Well, he hais been discovered, 
*1and my father has brought me here to claim his hand. 

Luiz. But you will not reeogniia tiiis marriage? It took 
place when you were too young to understand its import. 

> Oae. Nay, Luiz, respect my principles and cease to torture 
me with vain entreaties. Henceforth my life is another’s. 
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Xnts. But ftay—the present and the future—are 
another's; but the past—that at least is ours, and none can 
take it from us. As we may revel in naught else^ let us revel 
in that I * 

(7<u. I don't think I grasp your meaning. 

Luw, Tet it is logi^ enough. Yon say you cease to love 
me^ 

OIem. (demurdyy, I say 1 may not love you. 

Lui». But you do not say you did not love me ? 

Cos. I lovM you with a frenzy that words are powerless to 
express—and that but ten brief minutes since! 

Luiz, Exactly. My own—that is, until ten minutes since, 
my own—^my lately loved, my recently adored—tell me that 
until, say a quarter of an hour ago, 1 was all in all to thee ! 

[Embracing her. 

Caz. I see your idea. It's ingenious; but don't do that. 

[Releasing herse!/. 

Luiz, There can be no harm in revelling in the past. 

Cos, None whatever; but an embrace cannot be taken to act 
retrospectively. 

Luiz, Perhaps not! 

ChsB, We may recollect an embrace—I recollect many—but 
we must not repeat them. 

Luiz. Then let us recollect a few f [A momenfz pause, as 
they recollect, then both heave a deep sigh.) 

Luiz. Ah,Ca8ildR,you were to mo as the sun is to the earth! 

Oas. A quarter of an hour ago ? 

Luizi ATOut that. 

Cos, And to think that, but for this miserable discovery, you 
would have been my own for life ! 

Luiz. Through life to death—a quarter of an hour ago I 

Cos. How greedily my thirsty ears would have drunk the 
g(ddeQ melody of those sweet words a quarter—well it's now 
about twenty minutes since. (^Looking at her ivatch.) » 

Luiz. About that. In suen a matter one cannot be too 
precise. 

Cos, Then, henceforth, our love is but a memory I 

Xicts. It must be so, C^sildal 

Cbc. Loia, it most Ito BO 1 

l>mn>--CasxLDA avd Lutz. 

Msk There was a time— ' 

A rime for ever gone—sh, woe Is mi I 
It Was no crime 

To love hot thee alone —an, woe u me I 
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One beert, one life, one lonl, 

One aim one goal— 

Each in the other's tbrallf 

Each ell in all, ah, voe ii me t 

Entemhk, Oh, bnrj, bury—let the mre close o’er * 
The days that were—the! never will be more 
Ob, bury, burr love that all condemn. 

And let ^e whirlwind mourn its requiem 1 

Ou, Dead ae the last year’s leaves— 

As gathered flowers—ah, woe is me I 
Dead as the garnered sheaves, 

That love of ours—ah, woe is me! 
Bom but to fade and die 
When hope was high, 

Dead and ad* lar away 

As yesterday—ah, woe is me 1 

Ktumbie, Oh, bury, bury—let the grave dose o’er, eto. 


Re'-mUr from thB Dwxd Palace the Dmcv and Duchess,/ ol- 
hwed by Don Alhambba Bolero, the Grand Inguieitor. 

' Duke. My child, allow me to present to you His Distinction 
Don Alhambra Bolero, (he Grand Inquisitor of Spain. It was 
His Distinction who so thoughtfully abstracted your infant 
hnsband and brought biro to Venice. 

Don Al. So this is the little lady who is so unez^tedly 
called nix>u to assume the functions of Royalty 1 And a very 
nice little lady, too 1 
Duke, Jimp, isn’t she? 

Don Al, Distinctly jimp. Allow me. (Proceeds to intpect 
her—the turns away tcor^fuUy,) Naughty temMr 1 
Duke, Tou must make some allowance. Her Majesty’s head 
is a little turned by her access of dignity. 

Don Al, 1 could have wished that Her Maiesty’s acoeim of 
dignity bad turned it in this direction. (Aside,) mttily put! 

Ditch. Unfortunately, if I am not mistaken, there appeal! to 
be some little doubt as to His Majesty’s whereabouts, 

Coe, A doubt as to his whereabouts? Then I may yet be 

amdt 

Don AL A doubt? Oh dear, no—no doubt at alii He it 
here, in Venice, plying the modest but fflcturesque calling of a 
gondolier. I can give you his address^I see him every day I 
In the entire annals of our history .there is absolutely no oircum* 
stanoe so entirely free from all manner of doubt ol any khid 
whaterer 1 Listen, and HI tell yon all about it. 
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S€>iro.->GaAin> Ihquisitos. 

1 itole ihft mocflu «nd I bronglit him h«i«| 

And left him, gaily prattling 
With a hi([hly EespMtable gondolier, 

Who proimsM Royal babe to rear, 

And teach him the trade of a timoneer 
With hia own belored bratling* 

Both of the babes were strong and stonl^ 

And, considering all things, clever. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt— 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt-* 

Ko possible doubt whatever. 

Time smed, and when at the end of a year 
I sought that infant cherished, 

That highly resfiectable gondolier 
Was lying a corpse on his humble bier— 

V dropped a Grand Inonisitor's tear— 

'Iliat gondolier nad perished. 

A taste for drink, combined with gont, 

Had doubled him np for ever. 

Of that thcro is no manner of doubt— 

No probable, possible shadow of doubt— 

Ko possible doubt whatever. 

But owing, Tm much disposed to fear, 

To his terrible taste for tippling. 

That highly respectable gondolier 
Could never declare with a mind sincere 
Which of the two was his offspring dear, 

And which the Royal stripling I 

Which was which he could never make onl| 
Despite his best endeavour. 

Of that there is no manner of doubt— 

Ko probable, possible shadow of doubt— 

Kn possible doubt whatever. 

The children followed his old career— 

(This statement can’t be parried) 

Of a highly respectable gondolier: 

WeU, one of the two ^who will soon be here)— 

But tcAtcA of the two is not quite clear— 

Is the Royal Prince yon married I 

Search in and out and round about 
And yonTl discover never 
A tale so free from evenr doub^ 

Ail probable, possible shadow of donbt— 

All possible donbt whatever 1 

Cos. Then do you mean to say that I am married to one of 
two gondoliers, but it is impossible to say which ? 

i>on Without any doubt of any hind whatever* But be 
reasaured: the nurse to whom your husband wm entrusted ia 
UL T 
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the mother of the musical young man who ia tuch a past* 
master of that delicately moduli^ instrument. {Indieating 
the drum.) She can, no doubts establish the King's identity 
beyond all question. 

Linz, Heavens, how did be know that ? 

Don Al. My young friend, a Grand Inquisitor is always up 
to date. (jTo Oas/) His mother is at present the wife of a 
highly respectable and old-established brigand, who carries on 
an extensive practice in the mountains around Cordova. Ac¬ 
companied by two of mv emissaries, he will set off at once for 
his mother's address. She will return with them, and if she 
finds any difiBculty in making up her mind, the persuasive 
influence of the torture-chamber will jog her memory. 

Rboitative. 

Cbs* Bnt, bless my heart, consider my position I 

1 am the wife of one, that*s very clear; 

Bat who can tell, except by intuition, 

Which is the Prince and which the Gondolier? 

Dan Alt, Submit to Fate without unseetnly wrangle * 

Such complications frequently occur— 

Life is one closely complicated tangle: 

Death is the only true nnravoller I 

QuiNTBrrx, 

Gasilda, Duchess, Luiz, Duu, Inquisitob* 

Try we life-long, we can never 
straighten out life's tangled skein, 

Why should we, in vain endeavour, 

Guess and guess and guess again ? 

Life's a padding fall of plums, 

Care's a canker that benumbs. 

Wherefore waste our elocution 
On impossible solution ? 

Life’s a pleasant institution, 

Let us take it as it comes t 

Set aside the dull enis^a. 

We shall guess it all too soon i 
Failure brings no kind of stigma— 

Dance we to another tone I 

String the lyre and fill the eup^ 

Lest on sorrow we shonld sup. 

Hop and skip to Faiujy'i fiddly 
Hands across and down the middle- 
life’s perhaps me only riddle 

That we iriuink flrom giving vp t 

aU eaxept Gbahp Ik^tibitor into Lhucd 
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Gondoliers onJ Contodine^/ollotiml MaboOi Guketta, 
GiusEFPS, and Tessa, 

Ohobus, 

Bridegrroom end bride! 

Knot tliat'B ineolubloy 
Voicea ell voluble 
Heil it with pride, . 

Bridef^room end bride! 

Hail it with merriment; 

It’e sn experiment 
frequently tried. 

Bridegroom and bride! 

Bridegrooms all joyfully, 

Brides, rather ooyf ully. 

Stand at their side. • 

Brideg^room and bride 1 
We in sincerity, 

Wish you prosperity. 

Bridegroom and bride 1' 

Soxo.—T xssa. 

When a merry maiden marries. 

Sorrow goes and pleasure tarriea; 

Every sound becomes a song, 

All is right and nothing’s wrong t 
From to*day and ever after 
Let our tears be tears of laughter. 

Every sigh that finds a vent 
Be a sigh of sweet content! 

When you marry, merry maiden, 

Then the air with love is laden; 

Every flower is a rose. 

Every goose becomes a swan. 

Every kind of trouble goes 
Where the last year’s snows have gone I 
Sunlight takes the place of shade 
When yon many, merry maid ! 

When a merry maiden marries 
Sorrow goes and pleasure tarries; 

Eveiy sound b^mes a song-^ 

All is right, and notiiing’s wrong* 

Gnawing Care and aching Sorrow 
Get ye gone until to-morrow; 

Jealousies in grim array, 

Tfl are things of ye^rday! 

When you mar^, merry maiden. 

Then the air mith joy is ladeu; 

All tbe comers of the earth 
Bing with music sweetly played, 

Won^ is mriodious mirth, 

Onef is joy in masquerade j 
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Bnlleii night it laughing 
All the year it merry May 1 

[At iht end of ike eong Bon Alhambra enten at haeh 
The Gondoliers <md Contadine shrink from Atm, 
and gradually go offj much aktrmed. 

Oiu, And now onr liTes are going to begin in real earnest I 
What’s a bachelor ? A more nuthing—he’s a chrysalis. He 
can’t be said to live^be exists. 

Jlfar. What a delightful institution marriage is! Why 
have we wasted all this time? Why didn’t we marry ten 
years ago? 

Tees, Because you couldn’t find anybody nice enough. 

Ota. Because you were waiting for ue. 

Mar, I suppose that*M?o« the reason. We were waiting 
for j^ou without knowing it. (Don Alhambra comes fortuard.') 
Hallo! ' 

Giu, If this gentleman is an undertaker, it is a bad 
omen. 

Don Al. Good morning. Festivities of some sort going on, 

Giu, (aside). lie is an undertaker I (Ahud ) No—a little 
unimportant mmily gathering. Nothing in your line. 

Don Al, Somelmy’s birthday, I suppose ? 

Oiu, Tes, mine! 

Tess. And mine! 

Gia. And mine I 

Mar. And mine I 

Don Al, Curious concidence! And how old may you be. 

Tees. It’s a rude question—but about ten minutes. 

Don Al, Surely you are jesting ? 

Tau, In other words, we were married about ten minutes 
since. 

Don Al, Married! You don’t mean to say you are married? 

Mar, Oh yes, we are married. 

Don Al, What, both of you ? 

Gia, All four of ns. 

Don Al, (aside). Bless my heart, how extremely awkward 1 

Gia. You don’t mind, 1 suppose ? 

Tess. You were not thinking of either of us for yourself, 
I presume ? Oh, Giuseppe, look at him—he was I He’s heart- 
bn^nl 

DonAl. No,no—I wasn’t! I wasn’t I (Aside,) What will the 
Duke say ? 

Giu, Now, my man (dajpping him on the hack), we don’t 
want anything in your line to^ay, and if your cuiiosity’i 
■atisfied-- * * 
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Don Al. You mustn't call me your man. It*8 a liberty* I 
don’t think you know who 1 am. 

Qi%i^ Not we, indeed 1 We are jolly gondoliers, the sons of 
Baptisto Palmieri, who led* the last resolution. Bepublicans, 
heart and soul, we hold all men to be equal. As we abhor 
oppression, we abhor kings; as wo detest vain^glory, wo detest 
rank; as we despise effeminacy, we despite wealth. We are 
Venetian gondoliers—your equals in everything except out 
calling, and in that at once your masters and your servants. 

Don Al. Bless my heart, how unfortunate! One of you may 
be Baptiste’s son, for anythimr I know to the contrary; but the 
other is no less a personage than the only son of the late King 
of Barataria. 

All Whatl 

Don Al. And I trust—I trust it was that one who slapped 
roe on the shoulder and called me his man ! 


Qiu. One of us a king I 
Mar. Not brothers 1 
Tcss. The King of Barataria I 
Gia. Well, who’d have thought it I 
Mar, But which is it ? 


Together, 


Don Al What does it matter? As you are both Republicani, 
and hold kings in abhorrence, of course you’ll abdicate at once. 
(^Going.y 

Tes, and Gia, Ob, don’t do that 1 (Maboo and Giusbfpb stop 
him,) 

Giu, Well, as to that, of course there are kings and kings. 
When I say that 1 detest kings, I mean I detest kings. 

Don Al, 1 see. It’s a <lelicate distinction. 


Giu, Quite so. Now 1 can conceive a kind of king—an ideal 
king—the creature of my fancy, you know—who would be 
absolutely unobjectionable. A king, for instance, who would 
abolish taxes and make everything cheap, except gondolas. 

Afar. And give a great many free entertainments to the 
gondoliers. • 

Giu, And let off fireworks on the Grand Canal, and engage 
all the gondolas for the occasion. 

Mar, And scramble money on tbe Rialto among the 
gondoliers. 

Giu, Such a king would he a blessing to his people, and if 1 
were a king, that is the sort of king I would be. 

Don Al, Come, I’m glad to fbd your objections are not 
insuperable. 

Jlfar. and Giu, Oh, thefn not insuperablo. 

Teu, and Gia, No, they’re not insuperable* 
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Qiu, Besides, we are open to conTiction. Onr riews nay 
have been hastily formed on insuibcient grounds. They may 
he crude, ill-digested, erroneous. IVe a very poor opinion of 
the politician who is not open to conviction. 

Ten, (to 6 ia.). Oh, be^s a due fellow 1 

Ota. Yes, that's the sort of politician for my money! 

Dm. Al. Then we'll consider it settled. Now, as tne country 
is in a state of insurrection, it is absolutely necessary that you 
should assume the reins of Government at once; ai^d, until it is 
ancertiuned which of you is to be king, 1 have arranged that 
you will reign jointly, so that no question can arise hereafter as 
to the validity of any of your acts. 

Mar, As one individua)? 

Dm Al, As one individual. 

Giu, (linking himself with Marco). Ijike this ? 

Dm Al, Something like that. 

Mar, And we may take our friends with us, and give them 
places about the Court ? 

Dm Al, Undoubtedly. 

jifar. I'm convinced I 

Giu, So am 11 

Ten, Then the sooner we're off the better. 

Qia, We'll just run home and pack up a few things. (Going.') 

Dm Al. Stop, stop—that won’t do at all—we can’t have any 
ladies. (Asteto.; What will Her Majesty say 1 

AU, Wbatl 

Dm Al, Not at present Afterwards, perhaps. Well see. 

Giu, Why, you don’t mean to say you are going to separate 
us from our wives 1 

Dm Al, (atide). This is very awkward t (Aloud.) Only for a 
time-~a few months. After all, what is a few months ? 

Tm, But we've only been married half an hour 1 ( Weept,) 

Soho.—Giarktta. 

Band sir, yon cannot have the heart 
Onr lives to part 
From those to whom an hour ago 
We were united i 

Before onr flowing hopes yon stem, 

Ah, look at them, 

And pause before yon deal tbia blow, 

All nninvited I 

Ton men can never understand. 

That heart and hand 
Gaimot be eepetrated vdiea 

We ge a*yeamiagt 
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Ton MO, yonVo only wimieii*a «7«a 
To idolise, 

And only wonien’s heiuts, poor men. 

To Mil 'Httm onmins:! 

Ah me, yon men will never ondentend 
Thst woman’s heart is one with woman's hand I 

Some kind of charm yon seem to 
In womankiDd>-~ 

Some Bonroe of unexplained delight 

(Unless 3 ron’re jesting)^ 

But what attracts yon, I confess, 

I cannot gness, 

To me a woman’s face is ouite 
Uninterestu^ 1 

If from my sister I were tom, 

It could be boraeA> 

1 should, no doubt, be horrified. 

But 1 could bear it ^ 

But Marco’s quite another thing— 

He is my King, 

He has my heart, and none beside 
Shall ever share it! 

Ah me, yon men will never understand 
That woman’s heart is one vrith woman's hand 1 

Finals. 

BsctTATivs.—G rand Inquibxtob. 

Do not give way to this uncalled-for grid!, 

Your separation will be very brief. 

lo ascertain which is the King 
And which the other, 

To Barataria’s (^nrt I’ll bring 
His foster-mother; 

Her former nurseling to declare 
She’ll be delighted. 

That settled^ let each happy pair 
Be reumted. 

Ifar., Gitt., Test, Oia. Tival His argument is strong! 

Yivat Well not be imited long! 

Viva I It will be Mttled soon! 

Viva 1 Then comes our honeymoon 1 

[Knit Don Alhambra. 

Qvartbttb.—Tessa, Gianxtta, Masco, GivssrrB. 

Qia* Then one of us will be a Queen, 

And sit on a golden throne, 

With a crown instead 
Of a hat on her head, 

And dkmflBids oil her own I 
WiA a beantitol fobe of gold ami grecih 
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I Ve alwaya understood; 

I 'vronder whether 
She’d wear a feather? 

I rather think ahe should i 

AU* Oh! 'tis a glorious thing, I ween. 

To be a regular Royal Queen! 

No half-and-half atfair, I mean. 

But avight-down regular Royal Queen t 

Jfor. She’ll drive about in a carriage and pair, 

With the King on her left-hand sld^ 

And a milkwhile horse, 

As a matter of course, 

Whenever she wants to ride I 
With beautiful silver shoes to wear 
Upon her dainty feet; 

With bndlees stocks 
Of beautiful frocks. 

And as much as she wants to eat t 

AR, Oh ! ’tis a glorious thing, I ween, ela* 

TciU Whenever she condescends to walk, 

Be sure she’ll shine at that. 

With her haughty stare. 

And her nose in the air, 

Like a well-bom aristocrat 1 
At elegant high society talk 
bhe'll bear away the bell. 

With her “ How de do?** 

And her ** How are you?** 

And her ** Hope 1 see you well t" 

All, Oh I ’tis a glorious thing, I ween, eta. 

Giu, And noble lords will scrape and bow, 

And double them into two, 

And open their eyes 
In blank surprise 
At whatever she likes to do. 

And everybody will roundly vow 
She's fair as flowers in May, 

And say, *‘ How clever 1 ** 

At whatever 
She condescends to say I 

Oh t ’tis a glorious tbi^, I ween, 

To be a regular Royal Queen! 

No half-and-half affair, 1 mean, 

But a ii|^t-down r^gu^ Queen I 

Enter Cnonu of Gondoliers and Contadine. 

Orobub. 

How, pny, what is the cause of this remarikablo hilarilgf} 
This suddoB ebollition of unmitigated jolli^? 
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Hm anybody bleased yoa with a sample of bis charity? 
Or have you been adopted by a gentleman of quality ? 

Jfor. and Qiu, Replying, we sing 

As one individual, 

As I find I’m a king 
To my kingdom I bid you aU. 

I'm aware you object 
To pavilions and palaces, * 

But you’ll find I respect 
Your Republican fallacies. 

Chorus, As they know we object 

To pavilions and palaces, 

How can they respect 
Our Republican faUaoies? 

Maroo Ain> Giuseppb. 

For every one who feels inclined. 

Some post we undertake to find 
Congenial with his peace of mind-* 

And all shall equal be. 

The Chancellor in his peruke— 

The Earl, the Marquis, and the Dook, 

The Groom, the Butler, and the Cook-** 

They all shall equal be. 

The Aristocrat who banks with Coutts, 

The Aristocrat who hunts and shoots, 

The Aristocrat who cleans our boots— 

They all shall equal be I 

The Noble Lord who rules the State— 

, The Noble Lord who cleans the plate— 

The Noble Lord who scrubs the grate— 

They all shall equal be! 

The Lord High Bishop orthodox— 
llie Lord High Coachman on the box— 

The Lord High Tngabond in the stock#— 

They all shall equal be 1 
Bing high, sing low, 

Wherever they go, 

They all shall equal be! 

Chonu, Sing high, sing low, 

Wherever they go. 

They all shall equal be I 

The Sari, the Marquis, and the Dook, 

The Groom, the Butler, and the Cook, 

The Ariatoerat who banks with Coutt^ i 
The Aristocrat who cleans the boots. 

The Noble Lord who rules the State, 

Tlie Noble Lord who scrubs the gtatis| 

The Lord Hij^ Bishop orthodox, 

The Ia>fd High Vagabond in the itodKe— 
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Oia, 


Sing liigfay sing loWf 
'Wlierersr they go, 

They all ahjdi equal bal 

Then, hail I OKing, 

Whichever yon may be, 

To yon we sing, 

But do not l^d the knee* 

It*may be tiiou— 

Likewise it may be thee--> 

So, hail! O King, 

Whichever yon may be I 

Marco and Giuseppe ( together )^ 

llien let's away—onr island crown awaits me— 
Conflicting feelings rend my sonl apart i 
The thought of Royal dignity elates me. 

But leaving thee behind me breaks my heart t 

lAddresnng Tessa and Gianktta 

Tessa and Gianetta ( iogethw ). 

Farewell, my love ; on board you must be getting; 

But while upon the sea you gaily roam. 

Remember that a heart for thee is fretting— 

The tender little heart yonVe left at home I 

Now, Marco dear, 

My wishes hear: 

while you're away 
It’s understood 
You will be good, 

And not too gay* 

To every trace 
Of maiden grace 
Yon will M blind, 

Apd will not glanon 
By any chance 
On womankind I 
If yon are wise. 

Ton’ll shut your eyes 
HU we arrive. 

And not address 
A lady less 
Than forty-five* 

Yonll please to frown 
On every gown 
l^yenmay seet 
And, oh, my p^ 

Yon won’t forget 
You’ve married me I 

0 h, my dsritng, eh, my pet, 

Whimver else ^n may forget, 

In yonder isle neyond Che sea, 

Oh, doVC lofgul yon’tm marriM ntl 
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Tkft. Ytnll lay yom head 

Upon your bed 
At set of eun. 

Yon will not sing 
Of anything 
To any one. 

You’ll Bu and mope 
All day, I hope, • 

And abed a tc^ 

Upon the life 
Your little wife 
Is paaaing here. 

And if BO 
Yon think of me, 

Pleaae tell the moon | 

I’ll read it all • 

In rays that fall 
On the lagoon; 

You’ll be BO kind 
As tell the wind 
How you maybe, 

And send me words 
By little birds 
To comfort me! 

And, oh, my darling, oh, my pety 
Whatever else you may forget. 

In yonder isle beyond the sea. 

Oh, don't forget you’ve married me I 

Chofut (dtirtny which a “ Cheque ” ia hauled alongaide the 

Iben away we go to an island fair 
That lie's in a Southern sea: 

We know not where, and we don’t much care, 
Wherever that isle may be. 

The Men {hauling on boat). One, two, three, 

Hanl f 

One, two, three, 

Haul I 

One, two, three, 

Hanl I 

Withawmt 

All^ Then away we go, ete. 

Soxx>.—^M aroo. 

Away we go 

To a mdmy isle, 

Where the roses blow 
All the winter while* 

AXU Then pnll, yeo ho 1 and agun yeo ho t {Bbuting mail,') 

And a^n yeo ho 1 with a will I 
When the breeaes are arpblowing, 

Then onr ship will be apgoin|^ 

Whoa they don’t we ehall aU etend still t 
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And ftway ve go to the island fairi 
That lies in a Southern sea, 

I know not where, and | j- don’t mueh care, 

T^erever that isle may be! 


[The Men embark on the “ Xeheque.** Marco and 
GiOBEPPm embracing Gixnetta and Tessa. The 
Girls wave afarewdl to the Men as the mrtain falls. 


ACT IL 

SoEKE. —Pavilion in the ,Court of Barataria. Marco and 
Giuseppe, magnificently dress^, are seated on ttoo thrones^ 
occupied in cleaning the crown and the sceptre. The 
Gondoliers are discovered dressed^ some as courtiers^ officers 
of rankt etc.^ and others as private soldiers and servants 
of various dtgrees. All are enjoying themselves without 
reference to social distinctions—some playing cards^ others 
throwing dice^ some reading^ otlwrs playing cup and baU, 
**morra'* etc. 


Chorus. 

Of happiness the very pith 

In Barataria yon may seat 
A monarchy that’s tempered with 
Republican Equality. 

This form of Rovemment we find 
The beau ide^ of its kind— 

A despotism strict, combined 

With absolnte equality* 

Marco and Giuseppe. 

Two kings, of undue ptride bereft, 

Who-act in perfect unity, 

Whom you can order right and left 

With absolute impunity. 

Who put their subjects at their ease 
By doing all they can to please t 
And thus, to earn their bread-and-cheese, 

Seiae every opportunity. 

Mar. Gentlemen, we are much obliged to yon for your 
expressions of satisfaction and good-feeling. We are delighted, 
at any time, to fall in with sentiments so charmingly expressed. 

Oiu. At the same time there is just one little grtevance that 
we should like to ventilate. 

AU (angrily). What I 
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04wu l>on*t be alarmed—^it*8 not serious. It is arranged that, 
until it is decided which of us two is the actual BLing, we are 
to act as one person. 

Giorgio, Exactly. 

Oiu, Now, although we act as one person, we are, in point of 
fact, two persons. 

Annibale. Ah, I don't think we can go into that. It is a 
legal fiction, and legal fictions are solemn things. Situated as 
we are, we can't recognize two independent responsibilities. 

Out. No; but you can recognize two independent appetites. 
It's all very well to say we act as one person, but when you 
supply us with only one ration between us, I should describe it 
as a legal fiction carried a little too far. 

Anni. It's rather a nice point. *I don't like to express an 
opinion oiT-band. Suppose we reserve it for argument before the 
full Court ? 

Mar. Yes, but what are we to do in the mean time ? 

Anni. 1 think we may take an interim order for double rations 
on their Majesties entering into the usual undertaking to in> 
demnify in the event of an adverse decision ? 

Giorgio. That, 1 think, will meet the case. But you must 
work hard—stick to it—^nothing like work. 

Oiu, Oh, certainly. We quite understand that a man who 
holds the magnificent position of King should do something to 
justify it. We are called “ Your Majesty,” we are allowed to 
buy ourselves magnificent clothes, our subjects frequently nod 
to us in the streets, the sentries always return our salutes, and 
we enjoy the inestimable privilege of heading the subbcriptions 
to all the principal charities. In return for these advantages 
the least we can do is to make ourselves useful about tne 
Palace. 


Soho.— Ginsarps* 

Eisiog early in the morning, 

We proceed to light onr fire, 

Then onr Majesty adorning 
In its workaday attire, 

We embark without delay 
On the duties of the day. 

First, we polish ofE some batches 
Of puitical despatchejh 

And foreign politicians circumvent; 

Then, if business isn't heavy. 

We may hold a Royal /Sue’s, 

Or ratify some acts of parliament. 

Then we probably review toe household troops— 

With the usual Sballoo Immps 1 ” and Shalloo hoops t * 
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Or receive with ceremonial and state 
An interesting Eastern potentate. 

After that we gene^ly 
Go and dress our private vaUt — 

(It's a rather nervous duty—he's a touchy little maii)<« 

Write some letters literary 
For our private Becretary~ 

He is shaky in his spelling, so we help him if we can. 

Then, m view of cravings inner, 

We go down and order dinner; 

Then we polish the Regalia and the Coronation Plate- 
Spend an hour in titivatix^ 

Ail our Gentlemen-in-Waiting; 

Or we run on little errands for the ministers of State. 

Oh, philosophers may sing 
Of the troubles of a king ; 

Yet the duties are delightful, and the privileges great { 

But the privilege and pleasure 
That we treasure beyond measure 
Is to run on little errands for the Ministers of State. 

After luncheon (making merry 
On a bun and glass of sherry), 

If we've nothing particular to do^ 

We may make a Proclamation, 

Or receive a Depu^ion— 

Then we possibly create a Peer or two. 

Then we help a fellow-creature on his path 
With the Garter or the Thistle or the Bath. 

Or we dress and toddle off in semi-Stace 
To a festival, a function, or a fiU, 

Then we go and stand as sentry 
At the FiQaoe (private entry), 

Marching hither, mardiing thiuier, np and down and to and fro, 
WhUe the warrior on duty 
Goes in search of beer and beauty 
(And it generally happens that he hasn't far to go). 

He relieves ns, if Ws able, 

Jnst in time to lay the table. 

Then we dine and serve the.coffee, and at half-past twelve or one, 
With s pleasure that's emphatic, 

We retire to our attic 

Witii the smtifying feeling that onr duty has been done ! 

Oh, philoeophen may sing 
Of the troubles of a King, 

But of pleasures there are many and of troubles there are none $ 
And the culminating pleasure 
That we treasure beyond measure 
Is the gratifying feeling that our duty has been done I 

[Exeunt aU hut Maboo and Gidskfpb. 
Oiu, Yet it really is a very pleasant existenoeu They'iw idl 
so extraordinarily kind and considerate. You don't find them 
wanting to do this, or wanting to do that, or saying, ^*l^s mj 
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turn now.** No, they let us have all the fun to ourselves, and 
never seem to grudge it 

Ifor. It makes one feel quite selOsh. It almost seems like 
taking advantage of their gow nature. 

GVn. How nice they were about the double rations. 

JIfar. Most considerate. Ah! there’s only one thing wanting 
to make us thoroughly comfortable~the dear little wives wo 
left behind us three months ago. « 

Qiu, It is dull without female society. We can do without 
everything else, but we can’t do without that. 

Mar, And if we have that in perfection, we have everything. 
There is only one recipe for perfect happiness. 

Song.—^MA itoe. 

Take a pair of sparkling eyei^ 

Hidden, ever and anon, 

In a merciful eclipse— 

Do not heed their mild surprise-* 

Having passed the Rubicon. 

TAe a pair of rosy lips; 

Take a figure trimly planned— 

Such 08 admiration wbeta 
(Be particular in this); 

Take a tender little hand, 

Fringed with dainty fingerettes, 

Preoa it—in parentiiesis 
Take all theoe, yon lucky man— 

Take and keep them, if you con! 

Take a pretty little cot— 

Quite a miniature affair— 

Hung about with trellised vine, 

Famish H upon the spot 

With the treasures rich and rare 
I've endeavoured to define. 

Live to love and love to live— 

Yon will ripen at yonr ease, 

Growing on the sunny side— 

Fate has nothing more to give. 

Ton’re a damty man to please 
If yon ore not satisfied. 

Take my eonnsd, happy man; 

Act upon it, if you esn I 

Snt 9 r Chorus of Gontadiue, rv/nning ^,led hy Fiametta and 
YnroBiA. ora met hy all the Ex-Gondoliers, who 

yfeloome Owtn hemriily, 

CHOBUS or COBTAOIBB. 

Hen we are, at the risk of our lives, 

y>oai ever so iSiv sad we’ve bnaght yonr wives-* 
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And to that end we've croeied the maint 
And we don't intend to letarn again I 

Fto* Thongh obedienee ii strong) 

Curiosi^'s stronger— 

We waited for long, 

Till we eouldiTt wait longer. 

Ftt. It’s impmdent, we know, 

But without your society 
Existence ^^os slow, 

And we long for variety— 

Jill, So here we are, at the risk of onr lives, 

Prom ever so far, and we’ve brought your wives— 

And to that end we’ve crossed the main, 

And we don’t intend to return again! 

Enter Tessa and GfANETTA. They rush to the arms 
Giuseppe and Maroo. 

Gm.‘Tessa 1 

Tees, Giuseppe ! 

fJm, Marco t 

Mar, Gianetta! [Embrace, 

Tessa avd Gianetta. (Alternate lines.) 

After sailing to this island— 

Tossing in a manner frightful. 

We are all once more on dry land— 

And we find the change delightful. 

As at homo we've been remaining— 

We’ve not seen you both for ages. 

Tell me, are you fond of reigning? 

How’s the food, and what’s the wages f 
Poes your new employment please ye ?— 

How dioes Roy^izing strike yon ? 

Is it difficult or easy ? 

Do you think your subjects like yoal 
1 am anxious to elicit, 

Is it plain and easy steering? 

Take it altogether, is it— 

Better fun than gondoliering? 

Chorus, We shall all go on requesting, 

Till yon tell us, never doubt it, 

Everything ^ interesting. 

Tell 08 , tell ns all about it 1 

Is the populaee exacting ? 

Do they keep you at a distanoe ? 

All unaided are yon acting, 

Or do they provide assistanee? 

When yon’re busy, have you got to 
Get up early in the morning ? 

If you do what you ought not to. 

Do they give tlm usual warningf 
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With a hona do they equip yon ? 

Lots of trampeting and drumming? 

Po ibe Royal tradesmen tip you 7 
Ainx the liye]^ becoming? 

Does yonr human being inner 

Feed on ererything that nice u? 

Do they give you wine foe dinner ? 

Pe^es, sngar-plums> and ioeb ? 

Ch/orm, We shall all go on requesting, 

Till yon tell us, never doubt it { 

Everything is interesting, 

Tell us, tell ns all about it I 

Mar, This is indeed a most delis^htful surpiise t 

STess. Yes, we thought you*d like it. You see, it was like 
this: After you left we felt very dull and mopey, and the days 
craw](^ by, and you never wrote; so at last 1 said to Oianetta, 
“I can*t stand this any longer; those two poor Monarchs 
haven't got any one to mend their stockings, or sew on their 
buttons, or patch their clothes—at least, 1 hope they haven't— 
let US all pack up a change and go and see how they're getting 
on." And she said, ** Done," and they all said," Done;" and we 
asked old Giacopoto lend us his boat, and he said, "Done;" and 
we've crossed the sea, and, thank goodness, th^$ done; and 
here we are, and—and—i'vs done! 

Gio. And now—which of you is King ? 

Tess. And which of us is Queen ? 

Oiu, That we shan't know until Nurse turns up. But 
never mind that—the question is, how shall we celebrate the 
commencement of our honeymoon ? Gentlemen, will you 
allow us to offer you a magnificent banquet ? 

AU, We will I 

<Hu. Thanks very much; and what do you say to a dance? 

2bst. A banquet and a dance t Ob, it's too much happiness t 

Chorits. 

We will dance a caebneha, fandango, bolero. 

Old Xe^s W6*ll drink—MansaniU^ Montero— 

For wiSte, when it runs in abandonee, enhances 
The reckless delight of that wildest of dances 1 
To the pret^ pitter-pitter-patter, 

And the elitter-clitter--cHtter<clatter— 
cutter— clitter^-HiIatter, 

Fitter—pi tter—patter 

Wo will dance a eachaohn, fandango, bolero | 

Old Xeres we'tl drink—Nansanilla, Montero—• 

For wln& when it rons in abtmdance, enhances 
The rcckicse delight of (liat wildest m dancM I 

OAOHnOHA. 


m. 


s 
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danee U interrupted by the un^tpeeted appearetnee ef Dow 
Alhambba, uiho loohe on with aetonishment. Mabob and 
GxuBEPPS appear emharrctseed. The othere run of, 

Don Al. Good opening. Fancy ball ? 

Giu. No, not exactly. A little friendly dance; Tbat*s all. 

Don, Al, But 1 saw a groom dancing, and a footman I 

Oiu. Yes. That's the Lord High Footman. 

Don Al, And, dear me, a common little drummer-boy I 

Mar, Oh nol That's the Lord High Drummer Boy. 

Don Al, But surely, surely the serrants* hall is the place for 
these gentry ? 

Qiu. Oh dear, no! We have appropriated the servants* 
hall. It's the Boyal Apantment, and we permit no intruders. 

Mar, We really must have some place that we can call our 
own. 

Don Al. (puzzled), Fm afraid Fm not quite equal to the in¬ 
tellectual pressure of the conversation. 

Oiu, You see, the Monarchy has been re-modelled on Be- 
publican principles. All departments rank equally, and every- 
nody is at the head of his department. 

Don Al. I see. 

Mar, I'm afraid you're annoyed, 

Don Al. No. I won't say that. It's not quite what I 
expected. 

Oiu, Fm awfully sorry. 

jtfar. So am 1. 

Oiu. By-the-by, can I offer you anything after your voyage ? 
A plate of macaroni and a rusk ? 

Don Al, (preoccupied). No, no—^nothing—nothing. 

Oiu. Obliged to be careful ? 

Don Al, Yes—gout. You see, in every Court there are dis¬ 
tinctions that must be observed. 

* Gtu. (puzzled). There are, are there ? 

Don Al, Why, of course. ' For instance, you wouldn't have 
a Lord High Chancellor play leapfrog with his own cook. 

Oiu, Why not? 

Don Al, Because a High Lord Chancellor ia a personi^e of 
great dignity, who should never, under any circumstances, plaoe 
oimself in the position of being told to tuck in his tuppenny, 
except by noblemen of his own rank. 

Qiu, Oh, I take you. 

Don Al, For instance, a Lord High Archbishop might tell a 
Lord High Chancellor to tuck in bia tuppenny^ but certainly 
not a 00^ 
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<?Hi. Not eren a Lord High Gook ? 

Don M, My good friend, that la a rank that li not rooc^iaed 
at the Liard Cbamborlain’a ofBoe. No, no, it Won’t do. I’U give 

jon an inatance in which the experiment was tried. 

* 

Soao.—Don AufaMBiu. 

There lived a King, as I’ve bees told. 

In the wonder-working days of old, 

When hearts were twice as good as gold, 

And twenty times aa mellow. 

Good-temper tnnmphed in his face, 

And in his heart he fonnd a place 
For all the erring human race 
And every wretched fellow. 

When he had Rhenish wine to drink 
It made him very sad to think 
That some, at junket or at jink. 

Must be content with toddy. 

He wished all men os rich as he 
(And he was rich as rich could be), 

So to the top of every tree 
Promoted everybody. 

Jfer, and Now, that’s the kind of King for me-— 

He wished all men as rich as he, 

So to the top of every tree 
Promoted everybody 1 

Lord Chancellors were cheap as sprats, 

And Bishops in their shovel hats 
Were plentiful as tabby eats— 

In point of fact, too many. 

Ambassadora cropp^ up like bay, 

Prime Ministers and such as they 
Grew like asparagus in May, 

And Dukes were three a penny. 

On every aide Field Marshals gleamod, 

Small bmr were Lords Lieutenant deemedi 
With Admirals the ocean teemed 
All round his wide dominions. 

And Party Leaders yon might meet 
In twos and threes in every street, 

Maintaining, with no little beat, 

Their varioua opiniona. 

Ifor. and Gni. Now tibiat'a a sif^t you couldn’t beat~* 

Twq Party Leaders in each street, 

Maintaining, wi& no little heat, 

Thar varioua opimonii 

That King, althongh no one deniaa 
Bb heart waa of afanoriDal idac^- 
Yit he*d have acted otherwiae 
If hs had been aenter. 
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The end is easily foretold) 

When every blessed thing yon hold 
Is made of silver, or of gold, 

Ton long for simple pewter. 

When yon have nothing else to wear 
But cloth of gold and satins rare, 

For cloth of gold you cease to care-* 
yp goes the price of shoddy* • 

In short, whoever yon may be, 

To this conclusion yoa*ll agre^ 

When every one is somebodee, 

Then no one's anybody I 

Jfar. and Giu. Now that’s as plain as plain can be^ 

To this conclusion we ^ee— 

When every one is somebodee, 

Then no one's anybody 1 

Tessa and Giaketta enter unobserved. The two Girls, impelled 
by curiosity^ remain listening at the back of the stage,. 

Don Al. And now I have some important nows to communi¬ 
cate. His Grace the Duke of Plaza-Toro, Hor Grace the Ducltess, 
and their beautiful daughter Gasiida—I say their beautiful 
daughter Casilda—have arrived at Barataria, and may be here 
at any moment. 

Jlfar. The Duke and Duchess are nothing to us. 

Don Al, But the daughter—the beautiful daughter! Aha I 
Oh, you’re a lucky fellow, one of you 1 

Oiu, I. think you're a very incomprehensihle old gentle¬ 
man. 

Don Al. Not a hit—I'll explain. Many years ago when you 
(whichever you are) were a baby, you (whichever you are) were 
married to a little girl who has grown up to be the most beau¬ 
tiful young lady in Spain. That beautiful young lady will be 
here to clmm you (whichever you are) iu half an hour, and 1 
congratulate tbi^t one (whichever it is) with all my heart. 

Mar, Married when a baby I 

Test, and Ota. (aside). Oh! 

Giu. But we were married three months ago) 

Don Al. One of you— only one. The other (whichever it is) 
is an unintentional bigamist 

Mar. and Giu. (JbewUdered), Oh, dear me t 

Tess, arid Gia. (coming/(nrumrd). Well, upon my word t 

Don Al. Eh ? Who are these young people ? 

Tess. Who are we? Why, their wives, of course. We've 
Just arrived. 

Don Al, Their wives 1 Oh dear, this is very uufortunaie* 
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Oh, dear, this complicatea matters! Dear, dear,'what will the 
Duke sky ? 

Qia, And do you mean to say that one of these Monarchs 
was already married? 

Teas. And that neither of ns will be a Queen? 

D(m Al. That -is the idea 1 intended to opovey. (Tessa aiuf 
Giaketta begin to ery^ 

Ova. (to Tessa). Tessa, my dear, dear child—— 

Test, Get away! perhaps it's you 1 
* Mar, ^0 Gianettb). My poor, poor little woman ? 

Ota, Don't. Who knows whose husband you are t 
Tess, And pray, why didn’t you tell us all about it before 
they left Venice ?• « 

Don Al, Because if I had, no earthly temptation would have 
induced these gentlemen to leave two such extremely fasci¬ 
nating and utterly irresistible little ladies I (Aeide.) Neatly 
putl 

3hss. There's something in that. 

Don Al. I may mention that you will not be kept long in 
suspense, as the old lady who nursed the Boyal child U at 
present in the Torture Chamber, waiting for me to interview 
her. 

Oiu, Poor old girL Hadn't you better go and put her out of 
her suspense ? 

Don Al. Oh no—there’s no hurry—sheTs all right. She has 
all the illustrated papers. However, I'll go and inte^pgate her, 
and, in the mean time, may 1 suggest the absolute propriety of 
your regarding yourselves as single young ladies, 

[Exit Don Albakbba. 
Teas, Well, here's a pleasant state of things I 
Afar. Delightful. One of us is married to two young ladies, 
and nobody knows which; and the other is married to ione 
yoUng lady whom nobody can identify I 

Om, And one of us is married to one of you, and the other 
is married to nobody. 

Teas, But which of you is married to which of us, and what's 
to become of the othibr ? (About to ery.y 

Oiu, It's quite simple. Two husbands have managed to 
acqmre three wives. Three wives—‘two husbands. (Beatoning 
lip!) That's two-thirds of a husband to each wife* 

Tm. Oh, Mount Vesuvius, here we are in arithmetic 1 Hy 
good sir, one can't marry a vulgar firaotlon 1 

Oiu, You've no right to cidl me a vulgi^ fraction. 

Afar, We are getting rather mixed* The sUuation Is eti* 
Let’# try and comb it ouk 
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Qt;AHT£TTE.—M arco, GiusErrs, Tssba, Giavctta^ 

In a contemplathre fafhion, 

And a tranquil frame of mind, 

Free from every kind of paaeion, 

Some eolunon let os find. 

La ue grasp the situation, 

Solve the complicated pIot« 

Quiet, calm deliberation 
Disentangles every knot 

Cets, I, no doubt, Giuseppe wedded— TAe Others. Tr. a con- 

That’s, of course, a slice of luck, [ternplative fashion, etc. 
lie is rather dunder-hoaded, 

Still distinctlyMhe’s a duck. 

(7(0. I, a victim too of Cupid, The Others. Let us grasp 

Marco married-^that is clear. [the situation, etc. 

He’s particularly stupid, 

Still distinctly, he’s a dear. 

Mar. To Gianetta 1 was mated; The Others. In a con< 

1 can prove it in a trice: [templative fashion, etc, 

Iliough her charms are overrated, 

Still 1 own she's rather nice. 

Oiu. 1 to Tessa, willy-nilly, The Others. Let us grasp 

All at once a victim fell. [the situation, etc. 

She is what is called a silly, 

Still she answers pretty well. 

jMar. Now when wo were pretty babies 

Some one married us, that is clear— 

Qia. And if 1 can catch her 

I'll pinch her and scratch her, 

And send her away with a flea in her ear. 

Qiu, Be, whom that young lady married, 

To receive her can’t refuse. 

Tees. If I overtake her 

ni warrant I'll make her 
To shake in her aristocratical eboeal 

Gin. (fo Tees.). If she fnarried your Giuseppe 

You and ha will have to part—* 

Tees, (<p Gia»). If 1 have to do it 

I’ll warrant she’ll rue it—• 

Ill teach her to many the man of my heaiii 

Tess, (to Gia.). If she merned Metser Marco 

You’re a spinster, that is plain— 

Gia. (to Teas.). No matter—no matter, 

If I cui g!et at her 

I doubt if bet mother will know her again! 

Qnet, o^m deliberation 
IMeetttang^ea errecy knot! 

ptmdtriisgm 
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Mabco. FmUr proomion qf Betainers, heralding approach qf 
Duke, Duchess, and Casilda. All throe aro now dreowd 
with the utmoei moffniheence. 

CnoRcs. 

With ducal pomp and ducal prida 
^nnouDce these eotnen, * 

0 ye kettleHlraininers!) 

Cornea Barataria'a high-born bride. 

(Ye sounding cymbals clang!) 

She comes to claim the Royal hand-^ 
fProclaim their Qraces, 

O ye doable basses!) 

Of the King who rules this goodly land* 

(Ye brazen brasses^ang!) 

This polite attention touches 
Heart of Duke and heart of Duchess, 

Who resign their pot 
With profound regret. 

She of beauty was a model 
When a tiny tiddle-toddle. 

And at twenty-one 
She’s excelled by none 1 

With ducal pomp and ducal pride, ete. 

Duke (to his attendants). Be good enough to inform His 
Majesty that His Grace the Duke of Flaza-Toro, Limited, has 
arrived, and begs ■ — 

Cos. Desires. 

Ouch. Demands. 

Duke. And demands an audience. (Exeunt, attendants.) 
And, now, my child, prepare to receive the hus^nd to whom 
you were united under such interesting and romantic oiicum- 
stances. 

Cos. But which is it? There are two of them! 

Duke. It is true that at present His Majesty is a doable 
gentleman; but as soon as the circumstances of bis marriage 
are ascertained, he will, ipso /acto, boil down to a single gentle 
man—thus presenting a unique example of an individual who 
becomes a single man and a married man by the same operation* 

JDueh. (severely). I have known instances in which the cha> 
racteristics of both conditions existed concurrently in the aame 
individual. 

J>uie. Ah, be couldn't have been a Plaza-Tora 

Oas. Well, whato.ver happens, I shall of course be a dutihil 
wife, but 1 can never love my husband. 

Jhiie. 1 don't know. IFs extiiundiii^ what anprepoaseuiiig 
pec^ non can kwe if one ^veaonifannM to IL 


J>uhe, 

Duch, 

Dvhs. 

Deck, 

AU. 
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Ditch* I loved your father. * 

Duke. My love—that remark is a little hard, I think? 
Bather cruel, perhaps ? Somewhat uncalled for, I venture to 
believe ? 

Duch. It was very difficult, my dear; but I said to myself, 
** That man is a Diue, and I wiU love him.*' Several of my 
relations bet me I couldn*t, but 1 did—^losperately I 

SoNQ.—D uchess. 

On the day when I was wedded 
To your admirable sire, 

1 acknowledge that 1 dreaded 
An explosion of his ire. 

1 was overcome with panic— 

For his temper was volcanic, 

And 1 didn’t dare revolt, 

For I feared a thunderbolt I 
1 was always very wary, 

For his fury was ecstatic— 
llis refined vocabulary 
Most unpleasantly emphatie* 

To the thunder 
Of this Tartar 
I knocked under 
Like a martyr; 

When intently 
He was fuming, 

I was gently 
Unassuming— 

When reviling 
Me completely, 

I was smiling 
Very sweetly t 

Giving him the very best, and getting back the very wont— 
ThatM how 1 tried to tame yonr great progenitor—at flat 1 

Bat I found that a reliance 
On my threatening appearance 
And a resolute defiance 
Of marital interference, 

And a gentle intimation 
Of my firm determination 
To see what I could do 
To be wife and husband too. 

Was all that was required 
For to make his temper supple 
And yon couldn’t have desired 
A more reciprocating coaple* 

Ever willing' 

To be wooing, 

We were hilling— 

We wtBt oeoiqf I 
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When I merely 
From him parted 
We “were nearly 
Broken-hearted-* 

When in sequel 
Rennited, 

We were equal* 

Ly delighted. « 

So with double-shotted guns and colours nailed unto the mastf 
1 tamed your insignificant progenitor—at last! 

Cat, My only hope is that when my husband sees what a 
shady family be has married into he will repudiate the contract 
altogether. 

Duke. Shady? A nobleman shady, who is blazing in the 
lustre of unaccustomed pocket-money? A nobleman shady, 
who can look back upon ninety-five quarterings? It is nut 
every nobleman who is ninety-five quarters in arrear—1 mean, 
who can look back upon ninety-five of them! And this, just 
as 1 have been floated at a premium! Oh, fie 1 

Duck. Your Majesty is surely unaware that dircotly your 
Majesty’s father came before the public he was applied for over 
and over again. 

Duke. My dear, her Majesty’s father was in the habit of 
being applied for over and over again—and very urgently 
applied for, too—long before he was registered under the Limited 
Liability Act. 

Recitatzvb.—Duks, 

To hdp unhappy commoners, and add to their enjoyment. 

Affords a man of noble rank congenial employment; 

Of our attempts we offer you examples illustrative: 

The work is light, and, I may add, it's most remunerative! 

f 

Dubt.—Dukb and Ducbbss. 

Duke. Small titles and orders 

For Mayors and Recorders 
1 get—and they’re higlily delighted— 

DacA They're highly delighted i 

M.P.’s baroneted, 

Sham Colonel’s gazetted, 

Ai&d second-rate Aldermen knighted— 

Duck, Tes, Aldermen knighted. 

Duke, Foundation-stone laying 

1 find very paying: 

It adds a large sum to my makings— 

Duck, Large sum to his makings. 

Dukik At charity dinners 

The best of speech-spinners, 

1 get ten ptf oent. on the takings— 

.Dmk C^tenth of the tekingSi 
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I preaent any lady 
Whose conduct is shady 

Or smacking of doubtful propriety-* 

Jhila, Doubtful propriety* 

J)uGhm When Virtue would quash her, 

J take and whitewash her, 

Apd launch her in first-rate society—* 

Duke, First-rate society 1 

Dueh, I recommend acres 

Of clumsy dressmakers— 

Their fit and their finishing touches— 
Duke, Their finishing touches. 

Ihick, A sum in addition 

They pay for permission 

To say that they make for the Duchess— 
Dula, In^ make for the Duchess ! 

Duke, Those pressing prerailers. 

The ready-made tailors, 

Quote me as their great double-barrel— 
jhtek. Their great double-barreL 

Jhi/.-e, I allow them to do so, 

Tliough Kohinson Crusoe 
Would jib at their wearing-apparel! 

Duck, Such wearing-apparel 1 

Duke, 1 sit, by selection. 

Upon Ute direction 

Of several Companies* bubble— 

Duck, All Companies’ bubble I 

J)uke, As soon as they’re floated 

I’m freely bank-noted— 

I’m pretty well paid tor my trouble I 
Duck, He’s paid for his trouble I 

Duck, At middle-class party 

1 play at ^carUf—^ 

And I’m by no means a beginner— 

Duke (iignifioanUy}, She’s not a beginner. 

Duck, To one of my station 

’i'he remuneration— 

Five guineas a-nigbt and my dinner— 
Duke, And wine with her dinner. 

Duck, I write letters blatant 

On medicines patent— 

And use any other you mustn’t— 

Duke, Believe me, you musto’t— 

Duck, And vow my complexion 

Derives its perfection 
From somebody’s soap—^which it doen't— 
Duke (sigmjlixtnily)^ It certainly doesn’t 1 

Duke, We’re ready an wiioen 

To aayone’n fitnens 
To fill any place or pref< 

JDmiL A pinee or preineiik. 
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J)w\% We*re often in waiting 

At jttoket or filing ^ 

And Bomotitnea attend an intenneiit-* 

i>ute. We like an interment. 

Boikm In abort, if yon'd kindle 

The apark of a awindlOt 
Lure aimpletona into vonr clqtebea—> 

Yea; into your eintches. 

Or hookwink a debtor, 

You cannot do better 

Duel. Than trot ont a Duke or a Duchess— 

DuAs. A Duke or a Dnehess I 

Enter Masco and GmsEPPE. 

Duke. Ah! their Majesties. {Bows with great ceremony^. 

Mar. The Duke of Plaza-Toro, I believe? 

Duke. The same. (Maboo and Giubeppe o/er to shake hands 
with him. The Dctkb hows ceremoniously. They endeavour to 
imitate him.) Allow me to present- 

Oiu, The young lady one of us married? 

piABOO and Giuseppe offer to shake hands with her, 
Casilda curtsies formally. They endeavour to 
imitate her, 

Cos, Gentlenaen, I am the most obedient servant of one of 
you. {Aside.) Oh, Luiz 1 

Duke. I am now about to address myself to the gentleman 
whom my daughter married; the other may allow his attention 
to wander if he likes, for what I am al^ut to say does not 
concern him. Sir, you will find in this young lady a combina¬ 
tion of excellences which you would search lor in vain in any 
young lady who had not the good fortune to be my daughter. 
There is some little doubt as to which of you is the gentleman 
I am addressing, and which is the gentleman who is allowing 
his attention to wander; but when that doubt is solved, 1 shall 
say (still addressing the attentive gentleman), ** Take her, and 
may she make you happier than her mother nos made meP 

Duck. Sir! 

Duke. If possible. And now there is a little matter to which 
I think I am entitled to take exception. I come here in State 
with Her Grace the Duchess and Her Majesty, my daughter, 
and what do 1 find ? Do I find, for instance, a guard of honour 
to receive me? No. The to#ii illuminated? Ko. Refresh¬ 
ment i^ovided ? No. A Royal salute fired? No. Triumphal 
arches erected? No. The set ringing ? one—the 

'!^ton^ and 1 rang it myselt It is not enough. 

Mi. Hpdn my honCm^ Tioii weiy aotiy; hut^ you aee^ 1 waa 
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brought up in a gondola, and my ideas of politeness are confined 
to inking off my hat to my passengers when they tip me. 

iHch. That's all very well, but it is not enough. 

Qiu, ril take off anything else in reason. 

Duke, But a Royal Salute to my daughter—^it costs so littla 

Ca», Papa, I don't want a salute. 

Oiu. My dear sir,' as soon as we know which of us Is entitled 
to take that liberty she shall have as many salutes as she likes. 

Mar. As for guards of honour and triumphal arches, yda 
don't know our people—they wouldn't stand it 

Giu. They are very off-hand with us—very off-hand indeed. 

Duke. Oh, but you mustn’t allow that—^you must keep them 
in proper discipline, you paust impress your Court with your 
importance. You want deportment — carriage—manner — 
dignity. There must be a good deal of this sort of .thing— 
(ftusmess)—and a little of this sort of thing— (bueine88\—aad 
possibly just a eoupfon of this sort of thing!—(frustness^and 
so on. Oh, it’s very useful, and most effective. Just attend to 
me*. You are a king—I am a subject. Very good— 

Quintette.—Duke, Duchess, Casii.da, Mauco, Giusspra. 

Duke, 1 am a courtier grave and serious 
Who b about to kias your hand : 

Trv to combine a pose imperious 
tiTitk a demeanour nobly bland. 

Mar, and\ Let us combine a pose imperious 
6'iu. } With a demeanour nobly bland. 

[Marco and Giusefpb endeavour to carry out hie frt* 
etructione. 

Duke, That's, if any^ing, too unbending— 

Too aggressively stiff and grand ; 

. IThey suddenly modify iheir attitude 
Kow to the other extieme you’re tending— 

Don't be so deucedly condeacending! 

Dnch, and ) Now to the other extreme you’re tending— 

Cae, J Don't be so dreadfully condescending! 

Mar. and \ Oh, hard to please some noblemen seem 1 
Giu. } At first, if anything, too unbending 1 

Off we go to the other extreme — 

Too confoundedly condescending | 

Duke, Now a gavotte perform sedately— 

V Offer your hand with, conscious pride { 

Take an attitude not too stately, 

Still sufficiently dignified. 

Jfor. and > Now for an attitude not too stately, 

Giu. } Still Buffiricntly dignified. 

[Th^ endeavour to carry out hie ieutrueHimif, 
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Jhtkt (JkeaUnff Hnu,) 

Oncelj, twicely—oncely, twlcely— 

Bow impreasively ere joo f^Iiae. [Tkfiy do m. 

Capital both—you've caught it nicely I 
That is the sort of thing precisely I 
DhcA. and ) Capital both—they've caught it nicely! 

Ca$, j That is the sort of thing precisely t 

Jfar. and > Olh sweet to earn a nobleman’ii praise I • 

Qiu, } Capital both—we've caught it nicely I 

Supposing he's right in what he saySi 
This is the sort of thing precisely I 

[Gatotte. At tho end exeunt Dukr and Duchess, 
leaving Cabilda with Margo and Giut>EPFB. 

Giu, (to Marco.) The old birds ha^o gone away and left the 
young chickens togetlier. That’s called tact. 

Mar. It’s very awkward. We really ought to tell her how 
we are situated. It’s not fair to the girl. 

Giu. Undoubtedly, but I don't know how to begin, (To 
Casilda.) a—M adam- 

Cos. Gentlemen, 1 am bound to listen to you; but it is right 
to tell you that, not knowing 1 was married in infancy, 1 am 
over head and ears in love with somebody else. 

Giu, Our case exactly 1 We are over head and ears in love 
with somebody else! (Enter Tessa emd Gianetta.) In point 
of fact, with our wives ! 

Cos. Your wives I Then you are married? 

Tens. It’s not our fault, you know. We knew nothing about 
it. We are sisters in misfortune. 

Cas. My good girls, I don’t blame yon. Only before we go 
any further we must really arrive at some satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment, or we shall get hopelessly complicated. 

Quiktbttb.—Marco, Giuseffb, Tbssa, Gtanetta, Casiloa, 

All. Here is a fix unpiecedeuted I 

Here are a King and Queen Ul-Btarred 1 
Ever since marriage was first invented 
Never was known a case so bard 1 
liar, and \ 1 may be said to have been bisected, 

Qiu. ) By a profound catastrophe 1 

Oia.t Teu.f \ Through a calamity unexpected 
and Can, } lam divisible into three I 
All, Ob, moralists alL 

How can yon eall 
Marriage a state of nnitee,' 

When excellmit husbands are bisecteda 
And wives divisible into three 7 
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EhiUf Dov Alhahbba, foUowtd hy Duke, Duchesb, and ali 

the Chorus* 

Futai^b. 

RbCITATIVB.—D ox ALnAMBRA. 

Nbw let the loyal.liegee gather round— 

The Prioce'tt foster-inother baa been found I 
She wiirdeolare, to silver darion't soondi 
The rightful King-let him forthwith be crowned t 
Cftorw, She will declare^ etc. 

[Don Albaubra brings forward Inez, tho Princt'i 
fotter-mother^ 


Test. 

Speak, woman, speak— 

Duke, 

We’ie ali attention— 

Oxtt. 

The news we seek— 

Cat. 

This moment mention. 

J)uch. 

To us they bring— 

Don Al. 

Uis foster-mother. 

Afar. , 

Is be the King? 

(ri'u. 

Or this my brother ? 

AU. 

Speak, woman, speak, etc. 


Bbcitativs.—Inez, 

The Royal Prince was by the King entrueted 
To my fond care, ere I grew old and ernsted | 

When traitors came to steal his son reputed, 

My own small boy 1 deftly substituted! 

The viUains fell into the trap completely-^ 

1 hid the Prince away—still sleeping sweetly | 

I called him son** with pardonable slyness— 

His name, Lula 1 Behold his Royal Highness! 

[^SetiMtion* Luxe ascends the ^rone, crowned and robed 
as King. 

Cos. (rushtTtg to his arms). Luiz I 
Zuix, Casildal {Embrace.) 

Is this indeed the King, 

Ob, wondrous revelation I 
Ob, unexpected thing I 

Unlooked-for situation! [27iry itutel, 

Margo, Giamstta, GnrenppR, Tessa* 

This statement we recehre' 

With sentiments conflicting; 

Our thoughts r^oice and grievsi 
Each ciher contradicting; 

To those whom we adore 
We can be reunited— 

On one point rather sore. 

But, on the whole, delighted I 
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Cauloa, Luis, Dukx, akd Duchess. 

iMx*, When othen oUimed dainty hand, 

1 waited'—waited—'Waited—watted, 

Duke, As prudenoe (to I anderetand) 

Dictated—^tated—tated—tated. 

Com, By virtna of our early vow 

Recorded—corded—corded—corded, 

Duck, Tour pore and patient love is now , 

Rewarded—warded—warded—warded. 

AU^ Then hail, O King of a Golden Land, 

And the high-born bride who claims his hand* 
The rast is dead, and you gain your own, 

A royal crown and a golden throne 1 

Mar» and Giu, Once more pondolieri, 

Both skilful and war}', 

Free from this quandary 
Contented are we. 

From Royalty flying. 

Our gondolas plying 
And merrily crying 
Oar **pr«7M» 

Ad, So, good-bye caehucha, fandango, bolero— 

We'll dance a farewell to that measure— 
Old Xeres, adieu—Manzanilla—Montero-* 
We leave you with feelings of pleasure I 


Cdbtaih. 
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ACT 1. . 

Scene. —A mountain Inn on a picturesjue Sicilian pass. A 
range of moimtains^ with Etna in the distance. In the 
middle distance^ a Monastery on a steep rocky elevation. 

Am ihs curtain riaesy a procession of Dominican Monks winds 
dow7i the set pieces on to the stage, 

CnAUNT. 

I 

CSmbra (err, 

^atipfr iKum tri'aboltur. 
temper bolriui— 
fialetui, baJenif 
Manudtui maeittiilmuil 
Otnttn nramuif 
Sejunamiuf— 

<$i)eu, atiaMe irnufl 
jlumquE» 
iilrruinque, 

ScntEr ctfurtottf t 

£The procession of Monks exit. As they are going off^ 
Gioboio, a memher of the Tamorra Secret Society, 
appears on the set, and voatches them off. Am soon 
as the coast is cJear, he comes down, and beckons 
to the rest of the handy who, headed by Luioi, 
appear from various entranceSy and come down 
mysteriously. 

Chorus of Tamourab. 

We ore members of a Secret Societjt 
Working the moon*8 uncertain disc; 

Our motto is ** Bevenge without Anxie^ 

That is, witboot nnaeeesssiy risk; 
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Wdpaai our nightf on dninp straw and squalid lia^ 

When trade is not partiealarly brisk ; 

But now and then we take a little holi^y, 

And spend our honest earnings in a frisk* • 

Solo.— Gionaio. 

Wire hundred years ago, 

Our ancestor’s next door neighbour 
Had a mother whose brotlier, 

By some means or other, 

Incurred three months’ hard labour* 

This wrongful sentence, tliough, 

On his head he contrived to do it, 

As it tarnished our scutcheon. 

Which ne’er had a touch on, 

We swore mankind ahould rue it 1 

A0* Yea—yes—yes I 

We swore mankind ahonld rue it t 

So we’re members of a Secret Society, 

Working by the moon’s uncertain disc { 

Our motto is “ Revenge without Anxiety”-* 

That is, without unnecessary risk. 

Enter from Inn, Elvino di Pasta. 

El, Bless my heart, what are you all doing hen.? How 
comes it that you have Tentured in so large a body so nenr to 
the conSnes of civilization ? And by daylight, too! It seems 
rash. 

Qio, Elvino, we are here under circumstanoes of a romantio 
and sentimental description. We are all going to be married I 

El, What, all of you ? 

Lui. One each day during the next three weeks* What do 
you say to that ? 

El, Why, that it strikes at the root of your existence as a 
Secret Society, that’s alL And who is to he the first? 

Gio, The first is Bisotto, who went down to the village thU 
morning, disguised ns a stockbroker, to he married to Minestra, 
and we expect the happy couple back every minute. The next 
is Giuseppe, he’s to be marri^ to-morrow, Luigi on Thursday, 
and so on until we are all worked off. As wo are twenty-four 
in number, that will occupy twenty-four days, which are to be 
passed in unceasing revelry—and our captain, Airostlno^ intends 
to confer upon yon the benefit of our custom. 

El, There I think he is ^ht I am out wine just now, 
but 1 have a family prescription for fine old crusted Chianti, 
which 1 will send p ^he nearest chemist to bo ^nnpounded at 
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once. There's only one thing for which I must stipulate; let 
these revels be as joyous, as reckless, as rollioking as you please 
—only, let them be conducted in a whisper. 

Lui, What, because we are a Secret Society ? We are not 
as secret as all that. 

El, No; but because there is a consideraVle portion of a t^r 
old Alchemist on the second floor who is extremely unwell, i ou 
wouldn't go for to disturb the dying moments of a considerable 
portion of a poor old Alchemist ? 

Oio, Tou are unusually considerate. What's the matter 
with him ? 

El, Why, the poor old boy is continually blowing himself up 
with dynamite in his researches after.the Philosopher's Stone. 
Well, that’s nothing—it's all in the day's work, and he's used 
to it. But this time ho has blown himself up worse than usual, 
and several of the bits are missing; if you come across anything 
of the kind they are his, and I'm sure you'll behave honourably, 
and give them up at once. 

Oio, We swear. 

El, Bless you 1 Now, the Alchemist has hitherto paid for 
his board and lodging in halfpence, with a written undertaking 
to turn them all into gold as soon as his discovery is com* 
pleted; consequently the dictates of common humanity prompt 
us to give him every chance. {Noise of explosion within,') Up 
he goes again t Excuse me one minute, while 1 go and collect 
him. 

[Exit Elyiko. 

Enter Chorus of Village Girls, dancing^ and heralding the 
approach of Bisotto and Minestba. 

Ghoros or Gibls. 

Come all the maidens in meny oommvnifj | 

Qay and jocose. 

Hither wa wend* 

Bisotto, Minestra, are knitted in unity; 

Nobody knows 

How it will end* 

Bisotto is handsome and really delectable-* 

Stalwart and tall; 

Second to none. 

Mineetra, nice-looking and very reapectidileu 
So we are all— 

Eveiyoae* 

EBU Soj^joreaU— 

Every cow* 
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Enter Kxbotto and Mistbstba* 

Duet.—Risotto awo Minestka. 

Min, If you ])1eBac, l*m now a member of jour band— 

Jiis, If you plcaac, she's— 

Min, Now allow me, pray, to speak 

I am married— 

Eis. She's my wife, vou understand* 

Min, If you interrupt, I’ll leave you in a week. 

Ei». I really think I miebt— 

Min, You arc very impolite! 

Eta. • But 1 wanted to explain— 

Min, Well, now, there you go again I 

If wifb kindly will permit me, 

1 can perfectly acquit me: 

I'm a lady! 

Jtis. She’s a lady! 

Min. Very pood, then I refrain I 

Eia. Allow me to present to you—my wife! 

Jl/tn. 1 think you’d better keep her to yourself. 

Ei«. She’s the treasure and the pleasure of my life— 

Min. 1 dare say—until she's laid upon the shelf 1 
Eis, She’s a poem, tube's a song— 

Min, {relenting). You don't mean it—go along I 
Eis. I shall love her when she's grey 1 

Aftn. Will you really ?—1 dare say ; 

With your snapping and your snarling t 
Eis. Y ou'rc a dear, and you’re a darling! 

Min, Do yon mean it? 

Eis. Yes, I mean it! 

Both, Oh, hiy darling! Oh, my dear! 

Elder Arrostiko. 

Qio, Three secret clfeors for the Captain 1 
All (pianissimo). Hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah I 
Arr. How do ? How do ? Ah 1 the bride and bridegroom* 
Allow me. (Kisses her.) Charming—at least I think so— 
another. (Kisses her again.) .Yes, charming. Bisotto, my poor 
fellow, accept my condolences. 

Eis. Condolences I You don't see anything wrong with 
ber? 

Arr. With her? Oh no—not with her. My dear friend, 
she's bewitching. (2b Mimestba.) You are bewitching, aren't 
you? 

Min. 1 believe I'm nice. 

Arr. You do? I'm delighted to bear It on such good 
authority. 

Jtis. Still, 1 don’t see why you should condole with tne. 

Arr. Don't you? Never mind—you will. Now tcU me, 
Ifinestra, candidly—what was it you saw in him to admire | 
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It*i not bif face, of course; nor his figure—^we*U put them out 
of the question. It can't Ito his conversation, because he hasn't 
any. 

Min, 1 don't know. He's got a way with him. 

Art, Has he got it with him now f 

Min. 1 don't know. 1 suppose so. 

Arr. (^imperatively). Bisotto, give us an ekample of the way 
you have with you. 

Bie. It's something like this —(butineee qfoyliny), 

Arr. Oh, but my dear girl—really—dear, dear, dear I 

Min. (apologetically). You've got to be nearer to him for it 
to tell. 

Arr. Well, but even then! Now,^look at it in cold blood. 
Think of it ten years henceJ*-when the novelty's worn off. 

jlftn. It does look foolish from here. Oh, 1 almost wish I 
hadn't! 

jRie. My dear! (Comoling her.) 

Min. Don't—Fm so inexperienced! 

Arr. I suppose so. Pity—pityl Never mind—^next time 
you'll be older. Now, girls, 1 have some news for you: the 
Duke and Duchess of P^lavicini are to pass through the village 
this evening on their way to Palermo. You don't see a real 
Duke and Duchess every day, so the best thing you can do is 
to run down and prei)are to receive them. 

Is^ Girl. A r^ Duke and Duchess 1 Oh, that will be 
delightful. 


Choeub or Girls, 

Only think, a Duke and Duchess I 
Oh, bat we are Incl^ lasses! 
Hie we to onr looking-glasses 
For a few artistic touches. 

Let ns decorate our tresses 

Ere the grand procession passes, 
And receive the upper cbuMes 
In our moot becoming dresses! 

* Solo.—M izrRSTRx. 

Go and wash your pretty faces. 
Dress in ribbons and in laces, 

Or expect from both their Graces 
A well-merited rebuke; 

And your bsir 1 pny you frizz it-* 
For it isn't oftm—is it ?— 

That yoii'ct faveued with a visit 
From a Doehess and a Dnkel 
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Tea, we*!! wash oar i>retty face% 

Dress in ribbons and in lacea^ 

For it isn't often—is it ?— 

That we're favonred with a risit 

From a Duke and from a Duchess, 

From a Dachess and a Dake! 

[^Exeunt Girls —all hut MiifiBTBJU 

Arr» Now then, to business. Anything to report ? 

Oiot Yes. A travelling Englishman passed our encampment 
this morning. 

Arr, Go(^. We have a vendetta against all travelling 
Englishmen. The relation of our ancestor's neighbour was 
arrested by a travelling Englishmaif. Well ? 

Qio, No—very bad. The cowardly ruffian was armed. 

Arr. What a lily-livered hound! That^s so like these 
Englishmen. This growing habit of carrying revolvers is the 
curse of our profession. Anything else ? 

Lai, Only an old market-woman on a mule. 

Arr, Well, we have a vendetta against all old market-women 
on a mule. The principal evidence against the relation of our 
ancestor's neighbour was an old market-woman on a mule. 
Did you arrest her ? 

Lai, We were about to do so, but she passed us in silent 
contempt. 

Arr. Humph! This growing habit of passing us in silent 
contempt strikes at the veiy root of our little earnings. Of 
course you could do nothing ? 

Gio, Nothing whatever. You see, as we are all to be 
married in the course of the next three weeks, we are bound, 
as men of honour, to hand over our personal charms in the 
same condition of substantial and decorative repair that they 
were in when we captivated these confiding creatures. 

Arr. Naturally. It is plain -that a man who offers a girl his 
hand, and comes to claim her with his arm amputated at the 
shoulder, is no longer in a position to fulfil bis contract. A man 
who proposes with a Roman nose and turns up at the idtarwith 
a snub is guilty of flat dishonesty, on the face of it. At the 
same time, that's no reason why you shouldn't pick off the hits 
of cotton wool in which you are in the habit of putting your* 
wselvea away at night. temps qf wool from the coats ef 

PxKTBO and Giobgio.) To people who are unacquainted with 
the circumstances it might look a little unmanly. I don't know 
—perhaps not. (Nepfoctn^ scraps of wool on their eoata,) 
However, take, heart 1 hare an wt^prise in hand whkm 
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promises tbo very tnazimum of profit with the 'Wtj nuDimom 
of risk. The Duke and Duchess—believe we have a venoetta 
against all Dukes and Duchesses ? 

Gio, The judge who sentenced the relation of our ancestur's 
n^hbour would have been a duke if thev had created him one* 
Arr, The scoundrel I Then 1 intena to secure this Duke 
and Duchess. 

Oio. Ah i But how ? Bemember the motto of our band^ 
** Heroism without risk.** 

Arr. We shall do it diplomatically, of course. In the first 

place, we shall seize on yonder monastery- 

Lui. When the monks are asleep ? 

Arr. Why, of course—and dress ourselves in their robes. In 
the mean time, Mlnestra, disguised as an old woman, will lure 
the Duke away from his escort and into our power, 
ifin. I think 1 could do it better as a young woman. 

Arr, Nonsense, you little goose—^you know nothing at all 
about it! Listen! 

Song.—Arrostiito. 

Tbs Duke and the Duchess as tiliey travel through the lands 
With the clips of their whips and their high jerry ho I 
Will pass by the rock where that monastery stands, 

In a firstAslass fine-folk fashion, 

With their high jeiry ho I 
Their postilion in vermilion 
And the rattle of their cattle. 

And their high jerry ho I 

With their high jerry ho 1 ete. 

Minesira they’ll find as a tottering old crone, 

W ith her moans and her groans and her high jerry ho I 
Who has tumbled down the rock, and is lying all alone, 
And her cries will excite their compassion— 

With her high jerry ho I 
And her cropper so improper, 

And her fussy, Lawk ha' mossy,** 

And her high jerry ho I 

Chorus, W^ith her high jerry ho*l ete. 

She'll beg that the Duke will convey her to the friars, 

\\ ith their splint and their lint and their high jerry ho I 
Then he'll take her up at once through the brambles and 
the briars; 

And her woes to the monks she*!! explain them. 

With their high jerry ho 1 
^th their wrappings and their strappings, 

With their eaekle on diachylon— 

Their high jeny ho! 

Obrnii. Withthdrhiidt jerry hoi ete. 
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By this time the monks will hsve fallen in our olntehei^ 
With their cries of surprise end their hij^b jerry bo f 
And, dismiised in their robes, well receive the Duke slid 
Duchess; 

And in custodv close well detain them, 

With their high jerry ho I 
And the pusses of those cusses, 

And a ransom very handsome 
And a high jerry ho I 

CAorus, With their high jerry ho I etc. 

lExeunt all. 


Enter Alfredo. 

liEciTATivx.—A lfredo. 

Teresa! little word so glibly spoken I 
Take pity on a heart that's all but broken 1 
Teresa I one-word poem trisyllabic; 

An Eastern ode in sensuous Arabic— 

Would that thou wert as tender in thy nature 
As in thy soft and tender nomenclature I 

Ballad.—Alfredo. 

Bedecked in fashion trim. 

With every curl a*quiver| 

Or leaping, light of limb, 

O'er rivulet and river; 

Or skipping o’er the lea 
On daffodil and daisy; 

Or stretched beneath a tree, 

All languishing and lazy-^ 

Whatever be her mood | 

Be she demurely prude, 

Or languishingly lazy; 

My lady driTcs me crasy 
In vain her heart is wooed, 

Whatever be her mood 1 

What profit should I gain 

Suppose she loved me dearly f 
Her comeiu turns my brain 
To verffe of madness mereh’. 

Her kiss—though, Heaven knows. 

To dreun of it were mason— 

Would tend, as 1 suppose, 

To utter loss of reason I 
My state is not amiss; 

I would not have a kiss 

Which, in or out of season. 

Might tend to loss of reason s 
What profit In sndi bliss ? 

A fig for sndi a kiss I 

Alf. Whnt nbabby thiogs a man will do wh«n he*8 eaten ip 
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with jealousy! But wbat a oonifort those shabby things are 
to him! To prevent Teresa joining the Tamorraa with the other 
girls, I was mean enough to bribe a farm girl to look her in her 
room 1 I*m disgusted with myself for haring stooped to such 
a contemptible act. Still, Tm very glad 1 did it. 

EnUff Teresa. 

Mf, Terem! You here? 

Thr. Didn't expect me, I fancy? 

Alf. No—I- 

Ttr, Locked me in my room, didn't you? Well, I escaped 
through the window. 

Aij, Never thought of the window ! However, you are too 
late—the Tamorraa have gone. Ah! forgive me; 1 couldn't 
bear the thought of your spending the day with them. 

Ter, My dear Alfredo, now do you really think 1 am the sort 
of girl who would throw herself away upon a contemptible out¬ 
law ? Why, rd much sooner marry vow / 

Alf. (Righted), You would? ld[y darling! {Putting hit 
arm round her.') 

Ter. Infinitely. Don't! 

Alf. Why not? 

Ter. It’s a liberty. 

Alf. But after the tender avowal you have just made, surely 
I may be permitted— 

Ter, My dear Alfredo, you jump at conclusions. I said I 
would rather throw myself away on a respectable young farmer 
than on a contemptible outlaw. But I haven't the smallest 
intention of throwing myself away on either. 

Alf, Teresa, have some pity on me; X am so desperately in 
love with you. 1 have founded my hopes of happiness upon 
you, for you are the very air 1 breathe, the very sunlight of 
my life! 

Ter, You are, of course, quite at liberty to profit by any light 
I may happen to emit; but without wishing to say a worn that 
would hurt your feelings, it is only right to tell you that I look . 
a great deal higher thw a mere clodhopper. For you do hop 
cl^s, you know. * 

Alf, 1 have certainly bopped some in my time. 

Ter, It’s not my own idea. To be quite candid with you, I 
have often wondered what p^ple can see in me to admire. 
Personally, I have a poor opinion of my attractions. They are 
not at all what I would have chosen if I bad had a vdoe in the 
matter. But the conviction that I am a remarkably attractive 
girl is so go^erally entertained tbst^ In common modesty, I feel 
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bound to yiold to tbe presaare of popular aestiment, and to look 
upon my^Belf as an ineffective working minority, 

Alf, Bat you used to like me. 

Ter, Decidedly. Pereonally, I entertain s great admiration 
for you. I think you extremely good-looking. 

Alf, (ddigkted), Jercaal 

Ter. But the general opinion on the subject of your good 
looks is 80 entirely against me that (again regarding^ myself as 
an ineffective working minority) I feel bound to yield to the 
pressure of [lopular prejudice, and admit that you cannot be as 
good-looking as 1 feel sure you are. 

AIK (despondingly). Perhaps not. 

Ballad.—Terksa. 

It’s my opinion—thot^h I own 
In thinking so Pm quite alone—^ 

In some respects Pm but a fright, 
ybtt like my features, I suppose ? 

I'm disappointed with m 3 ' nose : 

Some rave about it—perhaps they're right 
My figure just sets off a fit; 

But when they say it's exquisite 

(And they do say so), that’s too strong. 

I hope Pm not what people call 
Opinionated t After all, 

I’m but a goose, and may be wrong I 

When charms enthral 
There’s some excuse 

For measures strong | 

And, after all, 

Pm but a goose, 

And may be wrong I 

My teeth are very neat, no doubt; 

But, after all, tiiey may fall out; 

J think they will—some think they waa*t» 

My hands are small, as you may see, 

But not as small as they might be, 

At least, / think so—others don’t. 

But there, a girl may preach and prate 
From morning six to evening eight, 

And never stop to dine, 

When all the world, although misledi 
Is quite agreed on any head— 

And it is quite agreed on mine 1 

All said and done, 

It’s little I . 

Against a tbmig 
Fm only one, 

Aid jMssiUy 

I may be wioBgl 
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9%r. Now, come and talk it ovar, like a seoalble boy* (2Vy 
nf-~Aa at Gome, tell me all about it. Tou know you 

used always to confide your little troubles to me. 

AJf. Fve nothing to Bay« except that Pm over head and ears 
in love with you. 

Per. Now, first of aU, you mustn't say •<you;*’ it’s too 
personal. Say, ** I*m oyer head and ears in love with Teresa 1 ** 

Alf, Well, so I am. 

Per. Poor boy 1 Well, I can quite understand it, for, with all 
her faults, she's far and away the nicest girl hereaWts. Now, 
look at it sensibly. If you, a plain young man, married a oon- 
spicuous beauty (for, after all's said and done, that's what it 
comes to), you would be under a perpetual di^vantage from 
sheer force of contrast; and as for jdalousy—well, Pve known 
Teresa since she was quite a little girl, and, take my word for 
it, she would keep you on chronic tenterhooks. Now, if you 
married a thoroughly plain girl—^like ELvino's niece Ultrioe, for 
instance— 

Ultbiob enfert, and overhear* what foOam. 

who couldn't possibly, under any circumstances, give you the 
least uneasiness on the score of her personal attractions—yoq 
might count on being as happy as two thoroughly unattractive 
little birds could reasonably expect to be. 

A\f. Ultrice! What do 1 want with Ultrice ? She follows 
me everywhere. She worries my life out 

Per. Ultrice is quite a good sort of girl; and as to her personal 
appearance, why, you’d get used even to that in a couple of 
years 1 


Ultbicb comes forward, 

Quabtsttb, —Ultrice, Teresa, Altbedo, akd avtebwabos 

Elvibo. 

Ult, Upon my word, miss I 

Ter. Oh, it's yon, miss f 

How d've do, miss? 

Didn't know you 
Overheard, miss I 

Ult, ^ Oh, you spiteful— 

Ter, (curUejfing), How politnnl I 
Ult, One 1 owe yon. 

You tittling, tattling, zecklesa, rattling, twopenny-1ia*pennv 
parcel of vanity i 

Ter, High geotili^, ainiid)ili^, both combined with true hnmili^ f 
Ult, Yob mischief-making, character-taking, clicking dackiny hit 
of inanity I 

Ibr* FUy fwopriely, or sodel^ mi^ mppose it's inebsiely. 
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A\f, Now, ladies, j»mv ]roa, listen to mn, 

Diok 7 >birds in ueix nests agree. 

If they can do so, do so too. 

Ter, and Ult, What has it, pniyi to do with jjron ? 

Ult, Dicky-birds don% to gain tbeir ends. 

Depreciate their absent friends. 

Ter, Dicky-birds don’t, wbate’er they hear, 

Forget that they are ladies, dear 1 
All Three, Dicky-birds tweetle, tweetle tweek, 

'Which may be silly, and does sound weak; 
Bat dickey-birds don’t, whate’er they hear, 
Forget that they are ladies, dear I 


Enter Elvino. 

El, Now, pray yoa, attention I I’ve something to mention 

That ought your approval to win— 

Ult, {interrupting). And dicky-birds never, or rarely, endeavoor- 
El, Kow, ladies, a truce to this din 1 

Ter, (interrupting). And dicky-birds don’t— 

El. Be quiot! 

Ter, I won’t I— 

El, My fortune's about to begin— 

The Duke and Duchess (their quality such is)— 
Themselves, and their kith and kin— 

Ult, (interrupting). And dicky-birds trv to— 

Ter. (interrupting). And you too—and 1 too— 

El, Are going to stop at the inn I 

All Three, wWl 

El, They’re going to stop at the inn I 

All Three, 'What I 

El, They’re going to stop at the inn I 

Ult, The Duke and Duchess fall into our clutches ? 

A penance, no doubt, for some sin ! 

Ter, Perhaps it’s his figure, too portly for vigour, 
lie’s stout, and he wants to be thin I 
Alf, At least their intention shows great condesccq^on. 

For comfort they can't care a pm: 

Indifferent eating— 

Ult, Hard beds and damp sheeting— 

Ter, (I hope they’ve some Keating)— 

All TTiree, Affora a poor greeting 

To people who stop at thia inn I 


Elvino. The OrHSita. 

For excellent eating. Indifferent eating. 

Good beds and warm sheeting, Hard beds and damp sheeting 

,,That never want Keating, II hope they’ve some Keating), 

Afford a good greeting Affoid a poor greeting 

» To peo^e who stop at my inn! To people who atop at thia iaa! 

, El, I don't know how I ahall accommodate them. Hy only 
hedroom is occupied by the exploded Alchemist, who k mooli 
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too incomplete to be moved. There*! the scuUery. Do you think 
the 3 r*d put up with a shakedown in the aoullery f 

Alf, I don*t know. The Duke is an awful stickler for eUquette. 

Ult, He gave an inkeepw at Palermo six months because he 
used his pocket-handkerchief in his presence. 

' Ter, And he 6ned the Mayor of Syracuse a hundred crowns 
because he didn*t» 

I El. This is terrible. 1 know I shall make some fearful mis¬ 
take with these j>eoplo I I’ve never in my life addressed anybody 
of higher rank than an Oil and Italian Warehouseman t 

A^. My good sir, they’re not pecmle—they’re Personages. 

El, Of course they are! There 1 go—putting my foot into 
it at the first go off! If 1 could only practise a littlet Now, 
if you’d be so kind—so very kind—to impersonate the Duke, 
just for a dress rehearsal of the reception ^Ve got a lot of 
beautiful clothes left behind by some strolling players in pawn 
for their bill), you shall be treated with all the consideration due 
to your exalted rank, and have the entire run of the bar, except 
rum-shrub! 

Alf. It’s a tempting offer. But 1 must have a Duchess. 

El, Of course you must. (Aside,) How many Duchesses go 
to a Duke ? 

Alf. Only one at a time. 

El. You don’t say so ? 

Alf. Yes—Dukes are very particular about that. 

El, Dear me! (Aloud.) Well, here are two to choose from 
—my cousin Teresa and my niece Ultrice—both charming. 

UH, and Ter. What’s that? 

El. Well, one charming and one—^umph! Will that do? 

VH. and Ter. That Will do. 

El. Now, come; we’ve no time to lose. Choose your Duchess 
and begiu. 

Quartstte.—Alfredo, Ultrioe, Teresa, axd Elyiko. 

Al/, (to Teresa.) Fair maid, take pity on my state I 
Look down with eyes compas&ionate 
On my condition lonely; 

Nor think me too impertinent. 

If I Implore yon to relent, 

And my sweet Duchess represent 
On this occasion only t 

2er, I thank yon, sir; bat it would be 

Presumptnoos, indeed, in me 

To personate a Dnchess. 

Bot I know one who'd have the fees 
To jump St mimicking her Grace; 

No compliment seems out of pUide 
Her vsnity that toodieai. 
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UlU D'yoa meui miiH min? 

Ter, 1 mean yoiu min, 

Au nboya. 

UH, Toa’re too free, min. 

Ter, Try it, do, miss*— 

Theresa a lore I 

Ult, I agree, miaa I 

Ter, , Tliat*B e^licit t 

Take your ground f 

ITU, You shall see, miss. 

Ter, Wouldn’t miss it 

For a pound 1 

UU, Though your spite all bounds surpasses, 

Pay attention, I beseech you. 

Manners of the upper classes 
I shall be most pleased to teach you. 

Ter, Thank you, dear—pray, take your station*- 

Malice soon will spread the rumour. 

It will be a personation 
Teeming with unconscious humour t 


Eivsbhble. 


Ultricb. 

Watch me as I take my station, 
Spread abroad the welcome 
rumour. 

No attempt at provocation 
Touches my extreme good 
humour* 


Alfredo, Tbrbsa, awd Elviho. 
Watch her as she takes her station. 
Malice soon will spread the 
rumour. 

It will be a personation 
Teeming with unconscLotie 
humour. 


iTii, Now, look at me, 

And you will see 
How ladies grand 
Present their hand; 

It's copied from the highest ladies in the land* 

Ter, I always thought 

A lady ought 
To walk with grace 
And not mmace; 

But that, it's very evident, is not the ease* 

UU, Then as they walk. 

They blandly talk, 

And look at us 
With eye-glass—4has— 

And what they’ll have for dinner they, perhaps, disenss* 

Ter, It would appear 

They flout and fleer, 

Stick up tiieir nose, 

Tum in their toea— 

Ton're teadiing me gratoitoualy, I suppose? 

VU, Then as she takes her nUee upon the throne fhsh is pienanL 

The people bow them to the ground, and every bead is bnre^ 
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Th^ keep ih«ix ptoptr pUe«s u dM loda iIi«B ttinrai^ aad 
throngb-^ 

Ilrr. And I sappotMi tkcy \xf to ke«p their eoimteBMieee too ? 

If that is what is callM Coarfc etiquette, it's veqr pUin 
The wayv of high socie^ I nerer shall attain { 

It seems joa must be ill-bred, and as awkward as can be, 
Which is A B C to 70 a, 07 love, hot difficult for me. 

IJSxeuni Elvino, hcmnff b^on Axf^ibdo and Ultbics, 
Tbrbsa. fdUowing and mimicking Ultbiox's wodk 
and gestures^ 


Charivari ioithout, JSnfer Chorus of Girls, running and 
heralding the approach of Pixtbo, Babtoi^, and Nit a. 
Fibtbo is driving a Palermo donkeg-cart, Babtolo is 
drceeed as a c^oum, Nit a as a rope-dancer^ Babtolo 
earriee a big drum and Pandean pipes. 


CiioBtTs OF Girls* 

Tabor and drum I 
Mummers hare come I 
Her for their mnminer 7 , 
Frolic and flummery t 
For to my dull 
Countrified skull 
Nothing sublunary 
Equals buffoonery 1 
Folk of our kind 
Frequently find 
Jokes that are sensihio 
Incomprehensible* 

Here^ I admit. 

Genuine wit. 

As a commodity, 

Ranks below oddity. 


Solo (Pixtbo) axd Gkorus. 

Come, strike up, Mr. Merriman, while I inform the uniTenei, 

In metrical and tuny fctsch- 
Sar, In metrical and tuny verse—' 

Pie, That here's an exhibition that's highly intellectual— 

To sesrit we expect you all—> 

Par, To see it we expect rou all* 

Pie, Come, en^ ^a ll yov pockets, for I'm not a eommon mounta* 

Pre money in the County Bank— 
par. He's money in the County Bank* 

Pk, And I esn giTe you vnlne for your coppms insigntflleant-* 
And ni letum'em t/^1 cant— 

Par, And hall letum 'mu i^hecaat* 

Mt. 2 » 
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8o»o.*~BAEn>LO. 

lliongh Tm a boiEooDy ncollect 
1 conunand mr retpeefel 
I cannot for money 
Be Toigarlj funny, 

My object'! to make you rraeett 

Trae.bumonr’! a matter in which 
I'm exceedingly rich. 

It onght to delight yon, 

Althoufi'h, at first sight, yon 
May not recognue it as sich. 

Other clowns make yon laugh till you slnk| 

When they tip yon a wink s 
With attitude antic, 

They render you f rantie—* 

I don't. I compel yon to tAmi / 

For, oh, this is a world of insincerity and trouble^ 

And joy is imbecility, and happiness a bubble, 

And you're a lot of butterflies who flutter through a summer, 
And he's a mountebank, and I’m a miserable mummer! 

AH, It's possible the world is insincerity and trouble, 

And happiness, tor all 1 know, is nothing but a babble; 
Perhaps we may be butterflies who flatter through a summer, 
But you're, wiraout a doubt, a very miserable mummer! 

Jfita (danoinff), I’ve a dance 

That oame from Fronoe 
Not long ego— 

It’s worthy of your aUver and your coppec. 

It's my own. 

And I almie 

Its mases know— 

It’s graceful and parUcularly proper. 

1 assist 
As e(doist» 

Upon a squeeze. 

On the trumpet and the kettledrum sonorons* 

I’ve a song 
That's just as long 

As you may please— 

Twenty verses, and each verae has got a chorns 2 

All, Now ihai’a the kind of merriment ynuongflit to set before na; 

Only faney—twenty rereee, and each Terse has got a chorus. 
To ludi an cotertauimeiit wa eomld listen for a summer; 
But saTs us from tbs bnaiottr ef this melancholy mummer! 

Pte. Oh, you lucky people t Oh, you fortunate Tillagers! A 
perfectly remote and altogether ediaoura corner of Europe favoured 
with the presence of a ocmpaity of artiste whom all tha orowned 
heads ofEurope are quarrelung to poiaeeal (Ib^ABTOto.) Solo, 
if you please, exprestiwe of a geiml withdrawal of ambMsadors 
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from all tlie European Ck)aita. ^ouniA.) TheOsar of Russia 
ia DO loonr on terms with the impress <» New York because 
1 Tielted her first A lady, von know I As a man of gallantry 
I couldn’t refuse. But mum! 1 must be discreet (YoBabtolo.) 
^lo, if you please, expressive of the honourable silence of a self- 
respecting man of gallantry, (Bartolo Jtourit^ hU drum- 
sttcArs and wetendt to play Fanaoan pipei^lnd without elieiting 
any souncC) Now, wmit do you thiiuc we come fur 7 

All. Gold! 

Pie. Gold ? Bah I Try again. 

AIL Silver! 

Pie, Silver ? Why, we’re sick of gold and silver I 

Par. Could you oblige me with my last week’s salary ? 

Pie. Gold I {Ihbing a handful from hit pocket and looking 
at it in diegust.) light {Shuddering.) Here—catch! (About 
to throw it to them.) Stop 1 On secocd thoughts it will only 
give you ideas above your station. But, come—1 will be frank 
with you. The greatest men have their weaknesses, and 1 have 
miue. 1 have b^n cursed through life with a morbid cravinj: for 
copper I 1 was cradled in a copper. 1 have frequently been taken 
up by a copper. A bull once tossed me for a copper. Heads 1 ’* 
I cried. 1 came down tails, aud he won. I was hurt. 1 felt 
it very much. (To Bartolo.) Solo, if you please, expressive 
of feelings that may be more easily imaginod than desoribed. 
(Flourieh.) Now to business. At half-past three will be pre¬ 
sented a dress rehearsal of the performance to be given before 
the Duke uid Duchess of Fallavicini, comprising an exhibition 
of conjuring, necromancy, spirit manifestations, thought-reading, 
hypnotism, mesmerio psyoholc^y, psychography, sensory halluci¬ 
nation, dancing on the slack wire and ground, and lofty tumbling. 
Also will bo exhibited the two world-renowned life-size clock¬ 
work antomata, representing Hamlet and Ophelia (unrolling two 
podere representing the figures) as they appeared in the bosoms of 
their families before they disgraced their friends by taking to the 
stage for a livelihood* The price of admission will be one penny 
for the Aristocracy, members of the upper middle classes halT 
price. At bidf-past five. Be in time—be in Ume—be in time! 

IPuring ihio speech Fuetbo haafregueni^r^redwd him- 
eeff D larm wintrskin^ %mch is also r^erred to 
hy Babtolo when Puetbo it not looking. 

Cfioms. Kewthi^’stiiesoitof tnerritaentyon onghttosetbefOMBSt 
To maik our spprobatlcni well extemporixe a ehoros. 

To sueh sa enteitaiawent we could listen for a smiinier ; 
But save us from the humour of that melanidioly mommert 

[Exeunt Village Q\x\%. 
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Pie, Humph 1 Not a remuuaratiTe lot, I faaoj. But if ^ 
Duke, who U a mad enthueiaat in the matter of automata^ 
ibould take a fancy to our Hamlet and Ophelia* he!ll buy them, 
and ourfortune*8 made I By*the*by, where*! Beppo inth the 
figures ? 

Ni, Bless you, be couldii*t be here yet-—all uphilL 

Pie, True. Nita I 

Ni. Weil. ^She ii talking to Babtolo.) 

pie. Not quite so near Bartolo, please. 

Ni. Oh, I forgot—force of habit. 

Pie, You must recollect that yon are no longer engaged to 
be married to him. That's over. You are engaged to be 
married to fne, now. Try and remember it—were to him, are 
to me. It's quite easy, if you put it like that. Thank you. 
{Imdn donkey off.) 

Ni. Yes, but it*s not so easy. A girl who*s been deeply in 
love with a gentleman for the last six months may be forgiven 
if she forgets, now and then, that she doesn't care a bit for 
him gny more. 

Bar, (gloomily). We were happy 1 

Ni, Very I {^hing.) 

Bar, How we carried on I 

Ni, Didn't we I 

Bar, Do you remember when I used to go like fhai to 
you? 

Ni, Don't 11 {Sighing^ 

Bar, Does he ever go like that to you ? 

Ni, Not he—he doesn't know how. 

Bar, And yet we have a School Board I How you loved 
me I 

Ni, Yes; but when I loved you you told me you were a 
leading tragedian. Bat a clown—^1 r^ly don’t see now I could 
love a clown. 

Bar, I didn’t deceive you.. I've pli^ed the first acts—end 
the first alone—of all our tragedies. No human eye has seen 
me in the seoond act of anything! My last appeatanoe was 
three months agone. I played the ino<^y Dane. As no one 
else had ever x&yed him, so 1 played that Dane. Gods! how 
they laughed! I see them now—I hear their ribald roars. 
The whole house rocked with laughter! Fve a soul tlmt 
cannot brook contempt. ** Laugh on I” I mid; ** laugh on, 
and laugh your fill—you laugh your last 1 No man riiw ever 
laugh at me again—rll be a down I" 1 kept my word—diey 
laugh at me no morsb 
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Bnpo, running and meeting PiETfio. 

QrtaSdm)* Oh, master t here*s a misfortune^here*! 
a calamity I 

Pit, Eh? What's the metier ? Where are the figures? 
Btp. They're at Palermo 1 

Bar,f and Nh What I • 

Bep, It's no fault of mine. They've been detained by the 
police because they hadn't any passports. 

Ni. That's because they’re so life-like. After all) it's a 
compliment. 

Ptt, A compliment I Tes; but we can't dine on cold com- 
pliments, {To Beppo.) Didn't you open the figures and show 
their clockwork insides ? * 

Bep. Yes; but the police said that was no rulO) they might 
be foreigners. 

Pit. very true—so they might. 

Bar. Chock-full of eccentric wheels—^migbt almost be English. 
What's to be done ? 

Enter Elyieo and Ultbioi. 

JEL Here’s a misfortune! 

17ft. Here's a calamity I 
Pis. What, another? 
iSf. We're ruined—ruined I 

Bar, What is the matter with the licensed victualler? 

Vlt. The Alchemist—it's all over—^he’s gonel The last 
explosion did it t 

El. And this {producing hdfpenct) is all I've been paid for 
six weeks' board, lodging, and medical attendance I 
Pit. It seems cheap. But you can seize his effects. 

El, I've seized 'em I Here they are {producing medicine 
pAtdf wiBi fci&sf)—all he possessed in the world—a lx>ttle of 
msdidife with a label on it 1 
Pit, What's this? 

El, E«td it—our education's not what it was. 

Pit, {prtUnd^ to read labd). **Two tablespoonfals, at 
bed-tune.” 

EL Is that aU? 

Pit, Here's a greedy fellow I 

JSZ. But I say—it takes a lot of writing to say that* 

Pit, Well, irs a very strong medicine. 

JZ. Oh, 1 see. 

(atide\ /don't. 

Pk (petumiug H), Take lt» 
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El, Thankye; take it youraelf—it will ^ you good* 

[Ez/U Elvino, Ultrice remains listening unobserved. 

Pie, (changing his manners). Has he gone? Como here} 
tbero’s more io inis than meets the eyel 

Ni, What, more than two tablespoons 7 

Pie. More than two fiddlesticks 1 DsreQ to this. (Beads.) 
“Jl/aa is a hypocnUf and invariahlg affwts to he better and 
wiser than he really is. This liquid, which should he freely 
diluted, has the effect of making every one who drinks it exactly 
what he pretends to he. The Itypocrite becomes a man of piety; 
the swindler, a man of honour; the quo/ck, a man of leanUng ; 
and the hraggwrt, a man of warff 

Ult, (aside), I thought as much—this may be useful. 

[Exit Ultrice. 

Pie, Now the question is—what's to be done with it? 

Ei, Give some to Bartolo, and make him funny! 

Par, Naughty sly-boots I 

Pie, Give some to Bartolo? Yes, and give some to NiU, 
too. Don't you understand? 

Ei. Candidly, no. 

Pie, Why, the Duke and Duchess want to buy the figures, 
and the figures are missing. What's to be done ? Why, it's 
obvious. You and Bartolo dress and make up as the two 
figures—when dressed, you drink a few drops of the potion, 
dilated with wine. (Tasting the cork and ehuddering.) It's— 
it's not at all nasty—and you will not only look like the two 
figures, but you'll actually he the two figures—clockwork 
and all 1 

Ni, Whew I (Whistles.) 

Bar, Whatl I become a doll—a dandled doll? A mere 
conglomerate of whizaing wheels, salad of springs and hotch¬ 
pots of escapements ? Exchange all the beautiful things I've 
got inside here for a handful of common clockwork? It's a 
large order. Perish the thought and he who uttered it 1 
* Pie. Come, come 1 The figures are our joint property, and 
we are all equally interested in selling them. 

Ni, That's true. Weil, I’ve no objection. Bodies, it will 
he fun. 

Pie, Good girl 1 The potion must be diluted, so m pour it 
Into this wine-skia and we can draw it off as we want it. 
(Does so.) 

Ni, But stop a bit lAon’t want to bo clockwork aB my 
life! How are we to get back again? 

Pie, I never thought of thatl 

Jii, It wouldn't do at ail 



vs 
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Oh, not at all. Perhapait mya. io IcM.) Tea I 

(Beads,) **1/ ihe charm hoc hem miea^ted, matten can he 
reeiored to weir original condition hg burning thie laheU* 
'i'here you are—^nothing could be aimpler. 

Ni* I aay^on’t lose that. 

Bie. Not if I know it. (Puts it in hie pocket-book, which 
he places in hie pockety I aball be back,in a minute, and, in 
the mean time, try and wheedle him into Joining ua. 

[Exit Pietro. 

Bar, (who hoe been fuming in eilenee), I protest 1 It is an 
indignity! 1 have a soul that cannot brook an indignity! 

Ni, An indignity ? Nonsense—Just think—^ouMl appear as 
Hamlet, your favourite character, before the Duke—complote 
dress—^scene from the second aCt, toe— 

Bar, Hat 

Ni, I shall be desperately in love with you—and you with 
me—we shall bill, and we shall ooo^ and we ahali be as happy 
as two little birds. 

^nr. Can clockwork coo? A nice point. 

Ni, Ah I There wa/e a time when you wouldn't refuse me 
anything 

Bar, Yes, bnt then you used to coax me. 1 have a soul 
that can do nothing unless it's coaxed. 

Ni, Then ait down, and III coax you. 

Bar, Coax me bard. 

Ni, Oh, very hard! (Bueineee,) 

Bar, Oh, coax me harder than that I 

Ni. Will that do? (Bueineee.) 

Bar, That sort of thing, prolonged indefinitely, will do. 

[During this PlstBO hoe been occupied in hanging vp 
the poHere on each eide gf the Inn door. Exit 
PiETBO into Inn, 


8 ovo.—Nira. 

Those days of old 

How aoad were we 
TobuiAl 
Thy love wea told, 
QueHdemi, 

In Spuiish— 

And ttmid I, 

A-floiui with shams 
Elyaiaii, 
Oi«M only sigh, 

IHea,tmmejefaimI 

' (PanaiiB^ 
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Ko matter. e*ea 

Hoaet thoa bean coinoi 
A Merman} 

Then wonldst have been 
Mtin litlbej^revmd— 

(That*a German.) 

Thy face, a-blase 
. With loving pate, 

Fmt tin gligh| 

For in thoae daya 

I loved the»—that’i 

Plain English I 

[Jhtring ihi* Babtolo has gradually yidded Ut Nita*s 
hlanduhmtnls^ and ai ihe end exp^eseest in gesture, 
his aeguiescencfi with her wishes, Piktbo re-enters 
from Inn, 


Daxcuio Tbio.—PibtbO} Nita, and Babtolo. 

{enters, dancing). Allow that the plan I devise 
la new and aufflciently clever 
To testify joy and surprise. 

l^orhapa you will icindly endeavour ? 


BauandNUa {dancing). With anything clever or wise, 

1 never should credit you—‘never. 
To testify joy and auipriae, 

Observe our united endeavonr. 


[Dance-^NiTA stops sudderdy, 
SUa, But what a catastrophe I Stop 1 

[pARTOLo and Pibtbo stop dancing, 
I see of objections a crop. 

Supposef by some horrible fluke. 

I should chance to be bought by the Doktl 


Pie. (resuming 
his donee). 
Bar, (dancing). 


AIL 


Be easy, 1*11 certainly see 
You'Ll never get into his clutches. 

But don't be aUrmed about me^ 

1 should like to be bought by the Duchess I 
1 have certain society tonnes 
That ought to appeal to a Duohesa. 

Thou(^ pride 1 abhof} 

I've a **5cnny say mor" 

That is fare to app^ to a Duchess I 

But d(»i*t be ahurmed about | | 

[Dano^ and dancs of. 


, Snier TvRsaA. 

Tsr, There’s ahsolotely no ttmit to the vanity of some pecn^ 
Ultrioe actually beUeven that she has captivated Alfredo t Hal 
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ha I hat Well, ni let her remaiii under that fond delusion 
a little longer—it amuses me. When I*m tired of it, 1 have 
only to hold up my little finger and he’ll fling himself at my 
feet in a moment t 


BALLAl>.--^TaBBSA. 

When men in love-iiek psssion lingers, 

▲ maid can twist him round her fingettr 
A word from me 
Of eloquent, 

Tet maidenly 

Eoeonraffement-^ 

A faint recall— 

A dainty hint 
That, after all, , 

I’m not a flints 
And such permissible pretcncee 
Will put to flight bis seven eeniee. 

Then, as he cries, My own, for ever I 
No power on eardi our lives shall sever 1" 
1*11 answer him, with laugh provoking, 

“ Upon my wordj 
Tott're too absurd I 

Why, bless my heart, I'm only joking I 
Hal hat ha I ha I 

I’m only joking 1 ” 


£h(er Alfbedo unpercetved. H* overhear § the following verse. 


And should that fail—^it doesn’t often— 
His heart by other meane I'll eoften i 
With eyes that stream, 

And tears that sob, 

In joy supreme, 

rll make it throh— 
ru TOW his scorn 

My heart will break, 

And all forlorn 

For his sweet sake— 

WUch more than life iteelf I cherish— 
ni constant live and constant perish 1 
Then, as he cries, ** My dearest treasnrs^ 
Adored beyond all ea^^y meaaure 1 ** 


I’ll answer him (my trinmph doakk^ 
** Upon my word, 

Tou^re too abeurd— 

Qet np, you goose, I’m only joUm I 
Ha r ha I ha I ha! 

I’m only joking 1 ** 

^tj ^ ^o rw a ra r ecB a tke), Ah, cmM o«tl 
MadaiBt good moming I {Coing,^ 
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l>ir^.^TSBX8A Akd Alfrcdo. 

Ttt* Ob, whither, whither, whither, joa ipeed yim f 
Oh, hithefr, hither, hither, hither hie? 

Jdf, Anotiier—nother—nother time I’ll heed you, 

IVe other, other, other fieh to fry. 

Exskmmje, 

Alfbbdo ( d $ ide ), Tkrbsa ( a » ide ). 

To punish her I'll try, Tbere’e a twinkle in his ej'e, 

I’ll soften by-and-by. lie'll soften by-and-by. 

(Aloud.) My lady, I am sorry,bat (Ahud.) I’m very, very sorry that 
IVe other fish to fry 1 you've other fish to fry. 

Ter* A merry, merry, merry maid invites you. 

Who’s very, very, very short of sense. 

Alf, It’s flirti flirti-dirtincsi incites you, 

Iniperti-perti-perti-pertinence t 


JCirSBMBLIC. 

Alfskoo (aside), Tbrbsa (aside). 

Of takine some offence, He thinks me very dense, 

I’m makmt' a pretence, I see through his pretence, 

I’ll punish her imi^rti*perti-perU- (Aloud.) Ob, pardon my imperLl> 
pertinence t pertUperti-pertinence 1 

2kr« Now, listen te me, dear, 

Twas waywardness wilful 
(In which, as you see, dear, 

I’m not very skilful) 

That makes you so tearful \ 

Take heart, and be cheerful, 

No mischief is done, deai^ 

1 was only in fun, dear! 
jjr, Now, listen to me, love— 

My senUments store theni { 

When maidens like th^e, love, 

On hearts that adore them 
Unfeeliagly trample, 

They alwi^s give ample 
Occuion tor soomia^— 

1 hid yon {(ood momiimt 
Ter, 1 was only m fnn, dear! 

Atf, 1 pray yon take warning. 

2w, No misi^ef is 49oa> d^ t 

t bid yon ^;bod morning I 


BtaaifniJi. 


Alt. (aside). 

She was only in fnn*-* 

No misohiof is dono; 

Of taking offence 
1 am M w*fw w et 

(AleiidL) 1 bid yon good moningt 


Tbr. (furUmety,) 

1 was only In fun, 

But the mischief ia denn | 

Of taking offence 

tttanrtnpcilnnfie^ 

For he bida me good mcord^g I 

{MlALnloMs 
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0Mpiied I Bdected I Do I wake or dreamt 
By £lm rejected f Ok, tka diiNaiie>#f it! 

Bather than thia TU overwhelm him with 
llie torrent of mjr panion~^make htm thiiik 
My brain ie tottering for the lore of him; 

Am when at laat he ylelde to n^ protestiDg, 

1*11 say, ** Ha I ha! poor fool-—I was but jestiogi ** {Exit, 

Flouruik* Enter Cborua of Girls^ running, 

CnoRUB. 

Come, and take your places all, 

The show is Jnst be^nning f 
Don*t you bear the trpin^pet’a call. 

And the drummer's dinning ? 

Frolic, fun, and flummery*— 

Magic, mimXf and mummery— 

(That's the showmah's summary) 

Set us all a*grinuing! 

[During thU Alfredo hat retumedf/oTlowed by Teresa, 
who txprettet Jieart-hrohen passion tn gesture. 

Enter Ultbiob and Elvino, who mrriu a theatrical cloak, 
sword, hat, and lady’s train, 

Ult. {recit,). Allow me, madam, if you have quite done with him. 

Alf , (leaving Tbrksa). Good moniing, miss 1 

Ter, (enraged — aside). Oh, some day 1*11 be one with bim t 

[Exit Teresa* 

El, (to Alf.). Allow me. Twill aseist Four Grace 
If oo your noble brow I place 
This hat and feather. [Alfredo puts them on. 

( To Ult.). The Duchess, perhaps, will kindly deign 
To wear these jewels and this train— 

They go togrther. [Ultbicb puts them on, 

[Alfredo and Ultbiob walk pompously to seats that ars 
placed for them in front of the Inn door, fAeChorua 
curtsying with mo^ hurpUity, ^ 

Oetrus, Your Graces, as you wend, 

Wehnmbly bow and bend. 

Yon look, we*m quite awarer 
A moat ianposing pair i 
Halhal hetWl 

BnUr proeesswn of T^mras, disptued as Dominioan monks ; 

ABRosTnro as Prior, 

hsUaifing kaeslU 
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Arr, 


Mock 

Mmka, 

Arr, 


} 


qiiflir cjrit In tim (^arf ficrte, i 9 aii*t wOtfr* 
irtxntr ’em)* 

eMIe getsttil neutriitni'^lc infiirix&ile nomnn- 


a Arrdt to maAt af uA ien, otilr 
SoiAtf'Btitrl) to t^f Ol^ofomoit 


[2%« Tamonas throw off their hoode and reveal themedvee, 
Tamorrae, Hal bal hal hal 


Men, 


jUt. 


CuoBirt or Gibli. 

Oh, you iricked^ 

Bale—deceiving— 

It’s dietreeting! 

' It'a degndiogt 
We are triokbd 

Through believi)^, 

Kever gofiMing 
Maiqneraaingl 
Friare mocking! 

Goodness graeions; 

What a wrong, sir I 

Why, how dare yo«f 
It is shocking I 
It's audamons 1 
Go along, air 1 

1 can't bear yon I 


It is wicked—ha I ha I ha I 
Th^are trickhd—ha I ha I hot 
This disguising 
Is surpriaiim, 

Friars mocking, 

It it shocking— 

It is blamefttl— 

It is shameful— 

It is shamefui— 

Hal hai hal 


Xnier Miksstba, dieguieed a$ a very old wmanu 

Mm, Come wad listen, pretty le^es— 

Croat my hand with masmvedhH» 

For to prophesy my trade 

And my prophecies axe eoiind. 

Fear no trick or donble-dealing 
I am clfvar at revealtn^ 

Keither good nor in conoeaUntf. 

8<b my pxettie% gatner ronnd. 

[m* OirU gather round her to have fortmm teUL 
llnMBgiA Hneni pff her hood and re m dt h m dj ff p 
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Mk lAf bal 

It to wieli«d—ha t ha I ba I 
Thto dispmiing 
Ii Barpiwinfc: 

Ladtos mocking I 
Condnct ibookuig I 
It to blamafnl— • 

It to shameful— 

It is bUmsfal-4ia I ha I ha I 

[^During Atf above Pijetbo has brought on Ba&tolo and 
Nita made up as wxo-toorh figures qf Bamlet and 
Ophelia* 

Solo.—Pistbo. 

Now, all 70 a pretty rillagers who haven't paid, ttaod you asidiy 
And listen to a tra^o tale of love, despair, and suicide. 

The genAeman'e a noble prince—a marvel of ventriloquy— 
Unhappily afflicted with a mania for soliloquy. 

The iMy is the victim of the God of Love tyrannical— 

Ton see it in her gestures, which are morbidly mechanical; 

He's backed himself at heavy odds, in proof of his ability 
That he’ll soliloquise her into utter imbecili^. 

She wildly b^ him to desist—appeals to his humanity, 

But all in vain—observe her eyes a^ggling with insanity. 

He perseveres, improving the ocoasion opportunatie— 

She sticks stoaws in her hidr—he's won his wager—she’s a lunatie I 

[Dtiri^ fhis, Bartolo and Nita have yone through the 
movements described in a ridiculously jerky and 
meehaniccd fashion. 


Ehsbscblb. 

Chorus.—^Tbrbsa and Ultriok. 


Chorus. 

Astonisliiag, 

What smenee can a>ntrive I 
In everything 

Ton'd think thqy were eli re. 
Her lovely feoe— 

Her ttoqoeat despeir 1 
Hie princdy greee. 

His baeulaal back hair. 


Tbb. (to Alv.). 

To thee I cling 

To gain tey love I strive | 
Uy heart you wring, 

I shall not long survive I 

Ult. 

From his embrace 

Thyself directly tear. 

Or I’ll deface 

Thy beautiful back bairl 


Alfi Appreciaiion of snob skill 

Should not be riiowa by stealth. 
In bumpers round OH |»y the bill), 
W^ drink the showmen’s hsslw. 


t 


[TlMtg np toine-tkin Ufhieh Ptmo at entrance 
dir |hn. 
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Thii vioeHikln I deroto to yo% 
y^en drink it tm Wi Ary* 
rm sura thwt'o niuit the Duke would do^ 

Were he m pleMOd m 11 

Alt, Hurrah t 

I'm sure that^U what the Duke would dO| 

Were he ae pleased as 11 

Pk. {horripd). Beware I 

That wine is mine. 

You must not drink lit 

Alf, Forbear t 

I pay mr way I 

Yon may not think it I 

IGives money to Pietbo. 

Pis^ Take oarel 

The wine is poisone^ ob my word rely, 

And he who drinke in agony will die f 
Commencing with a geidle pain 
Souee worth aqneetion, 

It grows apace, till you complain 
Of indigestion. 

Then follows an internal fire 
That acorns emulsions, 

Until, ere nightful, you expire 
In fierce oonvulmons 1 
Att, Ha! ba I 

An idle tale we think it I 
Ho I ho I 

We saw yon freely drink it 

this Alfbedo has filled a number of genets with 
wine frem the wine^skinf and handed then round to 
Arrostino and tiie Male Chorus. 


Alf It can’t be worse than 'Vino's wine accurst— 

If we're to die of it, be thou the first! 

[Z>mws eword and offers cup to Pietro. During this 
(he twofigwree exprus g^vanic agOation, 


Pie, 

Alt, 

Aif. 

All, 


Pie. 

All, 


I can't ob^ you I 

Drink 1 

Gome, why delay you t 
Drink 1 

I bM—I pray yon t 
Drink! 

Quick, or ITl slay yon t 
Drink I 

[During ikw Elvuso iae poured the winodoum Ponio's 
throat, PlXTRD mmediately begins to fed the effeti 
if the wine,Aehiei^ he deeerihed ae peieoUf emd miek 
has become poieon to him* 
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•JLtfm Oby|«wlio»iftw««3rof lif& 

DoWt trifle vith pittot enli Kiiife-* 

This potion is nr firom emiss ; 

If wtt*ve dacets of gold In jronr pnn^ 

Wnr, then, jron may snrsly do wone 
Then die of sueb poison es this 1 
CAorns. <Mi, je who ere weary of life, etc. 

[^During ihx$t Terssa ha$ pretended to faU inumtOde at 
Alfredo’s/ eef. He tupporie Aer, and eupposing 
that the hoe faintedy poure tome ^ the wine down 
her throat. All the othere {(^oept the Chorus of 
Girls) raise the cupt to their lipe, and drink os (he 
Act Dropfalle. 


ACT IL 

8cens.—JS sferior of Monaetery hy moonlight* Mountain range 

and river in dietance, 

KraoTTO diseovefMf. 

JRie. (looking at watch). Now, Mlnestra, where are you? 
This is the appointed spot, and you are not here. Dear, dear, 
dear I She never kept me waiting before. (Looking off ) Ah, I 
■M her I Here she comes, toddling along like an oid lady of 
eightvl What a thorough litlAe artist it is! She keeps up 
the character even when she thioks no one is looking I 

Enter Hinsstba, noi? reoHy tran^ormed into an old crone. 
My darling, you’re late. Why—what a wonderful disguise! 
1 never saw anything more perfect in my life! I can hardly 
believe that this is my pretty, dainty, delicate, little bride! 

Min, Oh, Risotto, don’t be angry with your little wifey, but 
something terrible has h^peued—I—1 can’t get it off 1 

Hie, Can’t get what ofl^ my jpet? 

Min, The make-up I 1 linen my face, just as you told me~* 
and—and now they’re real wrinkles! 

Bie, (examining her face). What! 

Jftfi. Then you told me to cover my teeth with cobbler’s 
wax. They’ve all come outi Then you told me to pretend I 
bad ^out and rbeumatism—and I’vegol’em! Ugh! (Groaning.) 

Bte, But, my dearest {^rl- 

Min, Tl^ my bair I Oh, my poor hair I 
It^e a capital wig. 

Min, That’s it—it’s not s wigl It’s my own, and it won’t 
some off—and 1 hate it t' ‘ 
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SU, Thia is % most zemarksHe drcumstsnco. llow dU It 
btpMn? 

Mm, After 1 bad dressed myself as an old woman we all 
drank some wine out of the conjuror's wine-skin, and I gradually 
became an old lady of seventy^four I 
Sii, This is most embarrassing. I may say, most dis¬ 
appointing. On one's wedding-day, too I 
Mm, My poor husband. I'm so sorry for you I But I'm an 
old woman, and you won't be troubled with me long; that's 
one comfort for you, 

Sh, Tes—I mean, no. I—I trust that, notwithslfinding 
this—thia modification of the implied terms of our agreement— 
there ere many years of—of—yes, blUs—^in store for us. 
{ABidt,) If it bad only happened yesterday, it wouldn't have 
mattered so much t 

Min. Of course, you won’t love your little woman now I 
Sis. Oh, I beg your pardon. 1 shall have much pleasure in 
—in showing you every attention compatible with the—the 
respect due to a lady of your advanced years, my—my pet 1 


Min. 

Sis. 

Min. 

Sis, 

Min. 


Aiir* 


ifin. 

Sit. 

SoiA. 

Sis. 


Min. 


Duet.—R tsoTTO akd MiirasTRA. 

Fd be a young girl if I could! 

You’re very good—^you’re very good; 

But that unlikely I'm afraid is 1 
I'd be as lovely as a rose 1 
So I suppose—so 1 suppose. 

And BO, no doubt, would most ladiee 1 
I’ll rouge my face, make up my eyes, 

With cunning dves—with cunning dyes— 

Vy venerable looks anointing, 
ril try my best your beart to thrill. 

Fn ittre you will, my love, bnt itiU 
It u a little disappointing I 
It is a little— 

Jnst a little— 

Yes, a little— 

Little—little disappointing t 
You're certain that yon're wide awake? 
There's no mistake—there's no mistake? 


Your mggedwrinklee yon can’t tbin off? 
I've Bombbed, and scrubbed, and scrubbed i 


away 


For half a day, for half a day. 

Until Fve umosi sembbed tha ddn off I 
So gonty and rheumatie I, 

That ibongh I try, that though I try, 

I scarce can fasten my Bhoe*lraddM. 

JiSi (foakingt of Kat fingtrs). Mj bride could write (so gouty dhe) 
**Ko Popttty t Ko Popeiy 1 ” 

Ott sU tile walls witt ah bar kuadtiai t 
It is a little— 
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Jfte. 

ifu* Tcs, a — 

iMK Littla—little dieappoiotiDg! 

lEwit Biboi'to, dowly and dupmUf^/ly* 
Min, It*t a sad t^ing to be transformed into an old woman 
in the very flower of one*8 life! Ah, deary me 1 this is but a 
dismal wedding-day I Why, who comes here? Terms, as I 
live—and crying tool What has sAe to <^y for? She's young 
enough. I'm sure 1 

Enter Tsresa. (Uer manner suggeeU that the is craxed,) 

Kkcitativk and Sono.->Tkre8a. 

* All alone to my eerie I wander aweary, 

A desolate maid of her lovir bereft; 

What matter? 'tis only a heart that is lonely— 

A-many the maids that a lover has left 1 

Ballad, 

Whispering breeze, 

Bring mo my dear I 
Wind-shaken trees, 

Beckon him here 1 
Bivulet, hie— 

Prithee go see— 

Birds, as ye fly. 

Call him to me! 

Tell him the tele of the tenrs that I shed— 

Tell him I die for the love that is dead t 
Heart that in jest 

Laughed him to scorn, 

Now in my breast 
Lying forlorn— 

Idle to plead 1 

Cherish thy chain— 

Thou shall be freed 
Never again t 

My heart it is aad ana a-weary my head, 

For 1 weep and I die for Uie love that is dead I 

[iSAe nnAs, weeping^ on a eeaf, 
Min. Why, take heart, little one I What ails thee? Come, 
tell me thy sorrow. Fm an old body now, but time was when 
1 was as young as thon art—and not so long since, either I 
Ter, Ob, motW, mother, I think 1 am bewitched 1 
Afsit. (aside). Here’s another I 

2ir. lam as though in a dream I Shall I tell thee? Fes, 
for thou hast a kindly old fiice. To serve an unworthy end I 
must needs feign to m going mad for the love of Alfredo, and 
■0 feigning^ I fell at his feet. He, thinking I had swoon^ in 
good sooth^ {daoed a wine-cup to my tip% and ^ drank, and ob, 

m 
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mother, It must have been Bcone love-philtre, for, behold, a 
wondrous change came over me, and he who was naught to me 
before became as the very breath of my lifel 
Min, Well, the potion has done thee good service, for be*8 a 
good lad, and will make thee a strapping husband. 

Ter. Kay, herein is the mischief of it—^It was too late, for he 
had already given his hoirt to another, and would none of me, 
and I, whose very soul is possessed by my love of him, have 
retained the village fiddler to compose crazy love-songs for me 
to sing when occasion ariseth, for 1 am going mad—mad—road 
—and be a girl never so crazy, her songs ^ouM be in accord¬ 
ance with the rules of borough-bass. 

Min, Hat Now, mark me—that mountebanking fellew is 
at the bottom of this. Why, be hath also bewitched me I 
iffer. Thou? Thou lovest not Alfredo? 

Min, A fig for Alfredo; Why, look at me, child; 1 am 
Minestra 1 

Tor, (looking at her). Thou Minestra, who was married this 
morning? Nay, I am mad; but not so mad as that! Minestra 
is young and rather pretty—not so pretty as I, but still pretty 
—whereas thou art—oh! I ask pardon— my brain wanders— 
wanders—wanders I 

Min, 1 am Minestra, 1 tell thee. For a purpose—also an 
unworthy one—1 feigued to be an old dame, and so feigning, 1 
drank—^and, hang the knave, 1 am seventy t 

Ter. Thou Minestra? Why, let me look! As 1 live, it is 
true ! Oh, poor, poor Risotto I 

jifm. Even so; thy pity is for him—not for me. No matter. 
But if 1 can find this Jack-pudding, trust me, 1*11 make him 
aet matters straight again. Oh, I have as much to regain as 
thou! 

Dujbt.—^Minkstbx axo Tkbksa. 

jfiN. If 1 can catch this jolly Jack-Patch— 
yVr, Ah, ms! my heart is weary, oh! 

Min , lie'll go for a year with a flea in his ear f 
Ter, And my days are dark and dreary, oh I 

Min. He’ll find hia joke is a pig in a poke— 

Ter, For love my tool is aching, oh ! 

Min, Though scarce a score, l*m seventy-fonr !— 

Ter, And my heart, my heart it breaking, oh 

Min, When a woman has come to seventy year 
It's well to be withered and old and blear f 
Bnt when she is only a score tike me, 

It’s better a fair yovng jdd to be I 
Skr. *Tia well to be young when sU is wcdl. 

And lovers ate true to the tales they tw; 
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Bui ah 1 irhaii lova is a upas trsa, 

Tia bettu an a|{ed dama to be 1 

Bymphony, EnUr Babtoix> and Kita (»tiU ob waxwork 
Samlet and Ophdia), They walk down etage 

mechanieally, a» tho/ugh eonti^led by doehwork, Theit 
keys are fitted with keyholee in the email their bocAa 
Each wtart a placard itiKribtd ** Tut u penny in ike eloij* 

0 Dukt.—Babtolo axd Kita. 

Bar, If our action's bUjS and crude, 

Do not laugh because it's rude. 

Ei, If our gestures promise larks, 

Do not make unkind remarks. 

Bar, Clockwork figures may be found 

Everywhere and all around. 

Ni, Ten to one, if we but knew. 

You are clockwork figures toow 
Bar, And the motto of the lot, 

Ei, ** Put a penny in the slot!" 

Ei, Usurer, for money lent, 

Making out his cent, per cent.— 

Bar, Widow plump or maiden rare, 

Deaf and dumb to suitor's prayer— 

2fi, Tan collectors, whom in vain 

You implore to ** call again 
Beer, Cautious voter, whom you find 

Slow in making up his mind. 

Ei, If you’d move them on the spoti 

Bar, Put a penny in the slot t 

Bar, Bland reporters in the courts, 

Who suppress police reports— 

Ei, Sheriff's yeoman, pen in fist. 

Making oi^ a jury list— 

Bar, Stem policemen, tell and spare, 

Acting all ** upon the square”— 

Ei, (Whiw in words that plainer faU 

Means that yon can sqnare them all)-** 

Bar, If you want to move me lot^ 

Ei, Put a penny in the slot! 

Bar. Nita. 

Ei, WeU? 

Bar, Thii If a yerj imcomfoiiabla state of things. 

Ni. Very. How do you find your clockwork this ereniagf 
Bar. Ticking, ticking, thank you. And you? 

Ni. I fancy 1 want regulating. 

Bar, Hb? 

Ei* I think Tin rather teak. 
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Bat. Nita, you aurpriie and shook me. 

Ni. Hechitnically speaking, 1 mean. 

Bar. Ob, 1 take you. This condition of existence is rather 
degrading. We are quite common clockwork, I believe? 

Ni. Mere Geneva. The cheapest thing in the trade. 

Bar. So I was ^ven to understand. 

jVt. It might have been worse. We might have been 
Waterbary, with interchangeable insides. 

Bat. Tbat*s triie. But wlien I remember the delicately- 
bcautiful apparatus with which I was filled from head to foot— 
and which never, never ticked—when 1 couteinplate the 
exquisite adjustment of means to end—which never, never 
wanted oiling—am shocked to think that I am reduced to a 
mere mechanical complication of arbors, ])allets, wheels, main- 
springs, and escapements! 

Ni, Still you were always oomplaining. You never were 
quite well. 

Bar. Because I eat too much. 

JV». That^s true. 

Bat. Kever weary of putting into operation the exquisitely- 
beautiful apparatus of digestion, 1 over-taxed its powers. I was 
a scientific enthusiast, and 1 over-did it. Still, it is something 
to have an apparatus that never, never aches. 1—1—hallo 1 

jVf. Wbavs the matter ? 

Bar. (wry dowly). I—beg your pardon. I—think — I— 
must be running down. May—I—trouble you? They've— 
thoughtlessly—put the key-hole—In—the—small of my back 
—and — I—can't get at it, (Nita wind* him up.) Thank you. 
That's very nice, indeed. Now I can go on again. Hallo! 
o'cki c'ckf o'ckt 

Ifi, What's wrong now? 

Bar. I—o'ck-c'ck—I am not conversant with clockwork; 
but do you feel, from time to time, a kind of jerkiness that 
catches vou Just Acre f 

Ni, Ho; 1 work as smooth as butter. The continued ticking 
is tiresome; but it's only for an hour. 

Bar. The ticking is simply maddening. C'ck t e'ek! There 
it is again! 

Ni. Something wrong with your works. I'm afraid. Stop a 
bit—lll see. (^Opens door m ci^est, romding a quantity qf 
cloektoorh.) Ko; all right there. Turn round. (He doee to ; 
a^ qpem door in the qf hit head.) No; the head appears 
to be empty. (Opens door t» hit tide.) I see what it ia; a 
hallmnny baa got into your eacapeme&t Stop * bit! 
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^or. Blosa tny heart, how dangerous I What a reUeft 
Thank you very much. You may keep it for your trouble; 
but do not—oh, do not spend it in foolishness. 

JSi, While Tm about it, Til just oil you, and then*—— (Pro* 
ceeds to ot7 his works wWi> a feather). 

Bar, (squirming). Don't! You tickle 1 

Enter PiSTfiO, looking very UL 

Pie. (not seeing them). The Duko and Duchess will be here 
in half an hour—their escort is already in sight. Dying by 
slow poison is a very painful process, and 1 couldn't have held 
out much longer. (Sees them,} JNital what are you doing? 

Hi. I'm oiling Bartolo. 

Bar. 1 am being oiled by Nita, and she does tickle t 1 don't 
like it. At least I do like it, but it's wrong. 

Pie, How dare you take such a liberty f Shut the gentle¬ 
man up at once, ^ice occupation for a young lady I 

Ni, But there's something wrung with his works. 

Pie, That's no affair of yours. If Bartolo's works are out of 
order, that is a matter for Bartolo's medical attendant—I mean 
his clockmaker. Don’t let me catch you oiling him again. 

m, Hal ha I hal 

Pie. If this occurs agiun. 111 take both your keys away— 
upon my word 1 will I 

Tnio.—BaRTQLO, Nita, ahd Pirtbo. 

£ar» When gentlemen are eaten up with jealousy, 

They make themaelvea exceedingly ridicalons, 

For everything aronnd they tinted ydlow see— 

Their antics and extravagances tickle us« 

Their antics and extravagances 
Ttc-tie, tic-tic, tio-tic, tic-tie— 

They tic-tic, Bc-tie, tickle ns I 

AlU They tic-tic, etc. 

Jfi, Here's a gentleman, as fierce as a Mahometan* 

So carried off by jealonqr vehicular, 

He’s down <m an unfortunate Automaton: 

Some people are so terribly particular 1 
^me people are too terribly 

Partie-tie, tic-tic, tio-tic, tic-tic— 

Partie-tie, tic-tie, ticularl 

Mh Fartic-tic, tio-tle, etc. 

Pis, When a lady is disposed to be tyraimicali 
8he'a equal to Unliiiiitod iniquity: 

And ilicriiig may be flirting, tho^ mechanical— 

A fact that haa toe sanraoa St antoquity— ' 
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Antie-tie, tie-tie, tic-tie, tie-tie— 

Antic-tio, tic-tie, tiquityl 

Aiitio-tic, etc. 

[Exeunt Kit a and Babtolo at opposite entraneetf walk¬ 
ing mechaniooMy to symphony, Fibtbo accompany¬ 
ing Kita. 
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AU. 


Enter from monastery a procession of Tamorras (now trans¬ 
formed into Dominican Monks) counting from blaek-letter 
vdumes ; Arbobtiko as the Frior, 


Gbavnt. 


Cime thtvf tani tD^en rart^Iji jii| 
our itmtei fun cmfilot;; 
in t^oit irsfiO, for fftn gonr, 
MUM tut, Ut artielt on I 
CltiAtna 
SrOficCD IMMM— 
Mtbtlifexrtp— 

Picnic pMrqj— 

4hKg Bontrlb'* 
CBranteua 1 


in JiMptf far ebn mntp 
MUMM uM, ftoto U$ tnnisS an ! 


(flmfidentiaVy to audience) 

IVs a moat nnaccountable things 
An hour ago, aa banditti, 

We ptayed like young lovcn in apring^ 
The miachiw in village and city ; 
But eince we got meny a^ mellow 
On the wine of that coBjuring fellow, 
TTanamogrified we're 
Into friara auatere, 

Unwaahed and nnpleaaanily yellow t 
MThatever yon aay or yon aing, 
lt*a a moat nnaeconntable thing! 


Enter Chorus of Girls,/rom varioua direcf wmi. 

Chorus or Girls* 

After a weaiy aearch 

Hiding, at laat, we find yon { 

Leaving na in the Inr^ 

Isn't good breeding, mind yon* 
OlEerju^ogee— 

We Mali want soma persoadiogt 
When do yon think yen'll be 
Tiiad of Btaagnatading? 
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l^Dnring ihi$ ehonu, ih$ GHrlt ham lem mimmuring ta 
induce the Monks Co pag them oUmHcfne, The 
Monks, hotmver, have kept Hmr eyee etudwudy on 
their booke. 

Arr, > These bUndishments I pray yoa curb, 

Nor thSak os ehurls-^Hnor think os ehnrls; 

Oor pious cslm do not distorb, • 

Now there's good giris—now there's good girls ! 
Though onr emotions, ns you see, 

We try to freese—we try to freeze! 

We don't, u yet, pretend to be 

St. Anthonfes—St. Anthonies; 

So go along—nor think us ohorls. 

Now there's good girls—now there's good girls I 

JTis Oirte, Ah, eruel ones^ 

Time was, your love was stronger 1 
Ah, cruel ones! 

Ton love us then no longer I 

Monkit It's A most nnaeconntable thing— 

{eonjidingly to Girls). An hoar ago, as banditti, 

We ^yvd like young lovers in spring, 

The mischief in village and cHy. 

But since we got merry and mellow 
On the wine of that conjuring fellow, 
Transmogrified we’re 
Into friars anstere, 

Unwashed and unpleasantly yellow I 
AU, Whatever you say or sing, 

It's a most unaccountable thing I 

Enter PrsTBO, sCtTI very ill. 

All (ieeing him). Ah! 

What does this mean—what have you done f 
Do not attempt away to run 

Nor questions try to party. 

The men to whom 1| were betrothedp 

I* find as holy friars clothed, 

Who mustn't ever marry 1 
Who mustn't ever marry 1 
Tie, Now 1*11 explain, 

(If calm you'll be) 

As well as I can 
Though I'm in pain 

And ought to aee 
A mediral man. 

RBOiTjaiinsr->Fivrtto. 

My worthy friends, the wine you chose to drialt 
Makes every one wlwt ht pretoids to bei 
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Ton penon&t«d monki, md monkf f on nM| 

And will be monke until the epell'e remored* 

ML Oh.lionrorl 

Oh, horror and deipair unprecedented! 

QirU, But how long muat they wait—to dreary cell| , 

To life-long celibacy sternly vowed ? 

JUfeii. ' Yes, say—how long? 

Pte. Have patience, for I hold the antidote, 

[Producing pocktt'^Moh 
And in an hour or two, or thereabouts, 

The spell shall bo removed, and you may wed 
As quickly and as often as you please 1 

AIL Oh, rapture 1 

Oh, raptnre, joy, and bliss unprecedented I 

Chorua of Oirh An hour! ’twill rapidly pass, 

(dancing). Our freedom we then shall recover | 

Each lover will welcome his lass— 

Each lass will return to her lover t 
The bells for our wedding will chime, 

Delight in each bosom implanting, 

So, gentlemen, in the mean time, 

Proceed, if yon please, with your channting I 

Ensuurlb. 

Haw. Giblb. 

Earthly pleasures that allure, An hour I ’twill rapidly pass. 

For an hour we abjure, etc. Our freedom we then shall 

recover, etc. 

[Exeunt Girls. Manent Abbostino, Gioboio, Lmoii 
and Monks. 

Arr, This is a remarkable change, my son. A great improve¬ 
ment on our recent condition. Devoted as we now are to a life 
of contemplation—restricted by the rules of onr order to a diet 
of bread and herbs—^and not much of that—indigestion and its 
attendant inconveniences will be matters of tradition. 

ZuL Still, it must be admitled that the old life was a pleasant 
one! 

Arr. Yes, we had a jolly time of it while it lasted. (Gbrrecf- 
ing Mime!/.) I should say that worldly allurements have the 
faculty of enlivening their devotees for the moment, but the 
evm3ing*8 enjoyment seldom bears the morning's reflection, and 
the choicest ^nqiiet is but a feast of Dead Sea apples which 
turn to ashes in toe mouth { 

Gw, Under the circumstances^ we might have qiared oor- 
aelves the trouble of Inring the Dake and DoohM to the 
monastery. 

iirr. Ko—D<b I think not. It is true that, having legud 
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to om* present condition, we are bonnd to leoeiTe onr dis- 
tin^tdehed guests with scrupulous hospitalitjr, but an hour will 
soon pass, and we sbail then, unhappil7> htpee once more into 
the deplorable condition of being able to avail ourselves of any 
small ei^nee their Highnesses may happen to have about than. 
It is dreadM to think of, but thate what we shall be in about 
an hour. [Luioi ascends to balcony ^ monaHtty. 

Becitativk. 

Ltd, The Duke and Duchess hither wend their ways, 

Shall we receive them with a song of praise r 

4rr« With glad acclaim we'll make the welkin ring. 

The only question is—what shall we sing ? 

CKOttUS* ■ 

We know no song 
That fits a throng 

Of friars smug and greasy i 
Out worldly lays 
Of bygone days 

Are much too free and easy | 

Though suited to 
A bandit crew, 

They’re not at all monastic. 

And can’t be song 
By sober tongue 

Of mild ecclesiastie. 

Arr, Btoot-hearted be I 
So roanr here 
We ncea not fear 

The ordeal before mi | 

No single word 
Is ever heard 

When singers sing in chorus. 

So sing with me— 

Axj^brdo, dr&tsed magnificently os Duke^ tupportii^ 
Minestba, who is apparmtly insensible, 

MU La la la la Is, 

La la la. etc. 

Jkihe (fiery •mpresstM/y). La la la la U, 

La la la, etc. 

[fiUhs Monks are much impressed with Alf^kdo's reply 
and easpreu in gestures titeir satirfaction with 
smUmenU he has eapressed. 

Mi, La la la la, etc. 

[JSBBeuht ail the Honks exeqet Anfiosnso, Qioboxo, asid 
LmoL 

Jlf, (<s AsBOfTiiro). May I ask if yon aia the fsiot oi thii 

guBUiitary? 
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Art, Well, I am and I am not. That if, I am bow, but I 
wasn't an hour ago. 

A}f. 1 see—a recent appointment. 

Art* Tea, for an hour. Present tense, I am a Prior. Imperfect 
tense, I wa« a rollicking young rantipole. Future tense, 1 shall 
be a rollicking young rantipole—in an hour. 1 hope 1 make 
myself clear ? 

Alf. Perfectly. (Aside,) Very like my own case. (Aloud,) 1 
found this poor old lady almost insensible at the foot of the 
mountain. She had just strength enough to hog me to bring 
her here to you. 

Art. Exactly. You call her an old lady. Well, she is an 
old lady, and she isn’t an old Indy, Present tens^ she ts an old 
lady. Im^ierfect tense, she vxu a young lady. 

Alf, Of course she was. 

Art, Ah 1 but. Future tense, she will be a young lady again 
•»in an hour. That’s the curious part of it. (To Minkstba.) 
Qo in, my dear—I should say my aged sister—and we will take 
every care of you. [Luioi carries Minestba into vumwtery, 

Atf, You are very good. 

Arr, Well, 1 am, and 1 am not. Present tense, I am very 
good. Imperfect tense, I was confoundedly bad. Future tense, 
1 shall be confoundedly bad again—in an boor. 

A^, We are fortunate in having dropped in upon you during 
your virtuous phase. 

Lnioi ro-tnters, 

Arr, Particularly so. It’s altogether a curious state of 
things. I’m such a creature of habit that I find it difficult to 
remember that I am no longer a rantiTOle. For instance, 1 see 
you have a watch. PiTha]^ it is a valuable watch. Don’t tell 
me it is; 1 would rather not know. Kow, you can’t imagine 
how difficult 1 find it not to take that watch. Oh, I know it’s 
wrong; but then 1 always knew that. (Adopting a dsrieai 
manner,) By the way, 1 am collecting a few gold watches to 
send out to the poor naked savages of— (Aside,) No, bang It 
all, let the man alone; you ou^t to he ashamed of yours^ I 
(Aloud,) Pardon me, your handkerchiers hanging out. Will yon 
oblige me by putting it out of sight ? (AiiF&rdq (foes so.) Thank 
thank you so much 1 Temptation, you know, temptation I 
We are all weak, and it is sometimes difficult to leBiah 

Alf, (aside), Sin^ar character, this Prior. (AfoiM^.) Of 
course I am prepared to give a donation to this monaste^ in 
ooittideration of your taking charge of the old lady4 (E'eeUufifsr 
Us purse,) By-tbe>by, where’s my puree ? 
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and Zui. (Jidling m Iheir knm), Kot guilty, 
your wor<^ip I 

AJ/» Of ooune not Ha 1 ha! {Findt ft.) Ob, bare it ii I 
iff. Hat ha! ha! 

Arr, Yes, but you frightened us I 

At/, Allow me to present this sum to the funds of tbs 
monastery. • 

Arr, No, thank ye; Td rather not. Here, give it to Father 
Luigi. [Exit Arbostimo into monastery, 

Lui, No, thank ye; not for me. Father Oiorglo will take it. 

[Ekoit into monoBiery, 
Qio, Oh no; Father Giorgio won't. Father Giorgio's agoc^ 
little b(^ now—for an hour. ySxit into nunmUry, 

Alf, This is an uuaccountable state of things I To please 
Elviuo I pretended to be a Duke, and 1 selected Ultrioe as my 
Duchess. We drank the wine and we became a Duke and 
Duchess in real earnest, and, what is odder still, that unpleasant 
young person exercises an extraordinary fascination over me; 
while Teresa, whom 1 used to love so passionately, has completely 
faded out of my recollection. 

Enter Tebesa, crazed, 

Soao.— Teresa. 

Willow, willow, where's my love! 

Lovers ways are masy; 

All who bear me. 

Much 1 fear me, 

Think I'm going crazy. 

Willow, willow, where's my love? 

Waiting 1, and weary— 

Willow, willow, where’s my love ? 

Where's my dnck-a-deaiy? 

Ter, *Ti8 hut a silly song, and passing dear at the ducat I 
paid for it. They think anything is good enough fur a mad 
maiden to sing: but though the maid be mad, her ducats are 
sound, and goM gold should buy good wares, and there are 
none so mad but tW they want value for cash t 
Alf, Teresa! 

Ter. (not recognizing him). My lord Duke, is it not ? My 
service to your Grace and to your Groce's bravery. (Kinaing hie 
cloak.) In good sooth, these are fine trappings, but they*tl 
not trap me, for I love a lad who will none of me I My song 
lays he’e my duck-a-deary, which is true, in fact; but the 
ezoresrion is weak, sad 1 m. not yet mad enough for it. But 
t anall be, soan**-! shall be^ aoon t 
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A^f, Teresa!—do you not know Alfredo, who need to loft you 
so dearly ? 

Ter, Alfredo! Alfredo I Ztia->itis—ha I ha I hal ^Ah>ut 
to embrace him,') 

Don*t. That 1 cannot permit. Under the cirouxnstanceB, 
it would be in the last degree unbecoming. 

Ter, Oh, I had forgotten! Thou lovest another now—a 
plain girl, compared with me. Methinks thou too must be mad 
to take up with such a one! But we are all mad—all—all 
mad. 

A^, I sometimes think so too. But take heart, little one; 
it is true 1 love thee not, for I have a bride, and no znanied 
man ever loves anybody but hia wife. 

Ter. I am not so maa but that I know that. Why, I levnt 
it at Bch(K>l i But thou art like the rest—thou tbinkest that 
any truism is g(X)d enough for a mad girl 1 

Alf, As I was saying, take hear^ for although you are 
nothing to me now, yet I have ascertained that this spell under 
which we all labour will bo removed in an hour, and 1 shall 
then love you as dearly, as mssiuuately as heretofore! 

Ter. Is this indeed so? In one brief hour ? Ko, no; 1 dare 
not believe it I 


Alf. 


Wm 


^ Dukt.—AL vasim Airo Tbrbsa, 

In d^'s gone by, 

liut soon to come again, 

With ardour pure 
I used to pine, 

And strove to lure 
That heart of thine 
With all my might and main, 

1 know not why, 

But now, for thee, I find 
I do not care: 

To be exact, 

Thy beauty rare 

Does not attract— 

To all thy charms Tm blind 1 
Bat take good beart--^ hour will pass amaini 
And all my love will then come back again I 

In days gone by 

1 played an idle part: 

With soomfu smile, 

And heartless 
And worldly gnilo. 

Made manMesfc 
1 grieved thy Isithfal beeil* 
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Sow dunged em 11 

The love I dend deoUne^ 
le now the hteeth 
Of life to me. 

And till kind death 
Shall net me free 
My love ihall live f4>r thine t 
St bravp, poor heart-HUi hour will p|ss amain. 
And all hie love will then come back again) 


Enter Ultbicb. 

Recitativb. 

Uft, So, 1 have found you t 

Alf. {leaving TKABsa, and rushing to ULtnicn, at though un^lsr the 
influence of a speii), 

Paeaionately loved one I 

Thy dainty hand 1 kiee—1 mean the gloved one I 
Oh, thou adored with passion most romantic I 
Worshipped with all the fire of frenay frantic I 
For one short hour my love consent to share it— 

It won’t last longer than an hour—I swear it I 

Ebsjemblk, 

Ult. (mraftf). Alp. (aside), Tkb. 

The days of soom are The scorn 1 felt is An hoar will soon have 
past— paat— passed— 

With passion he’s de* With passion I’m With passion I’m de¬ 
mented 1 demented 1 inented! 

Triampbont I, at last 1 But still, it will not It won't much longer 
My heart is now eon- last— last— 

tented. With that I’ll be With that I’ll be oon- 

A suppliaot at mv feet, contented. tented. 

Thanks totbewisard’s A suppliant at her feet, Though he U at her 
potion— Thanks to the feet, 

With intoleneeril treat wiaard's potion— Thanks to the 
flisnewly-bomdevo- An hour—and obsolete wizard's potion— 

tion* My newly-bom de- An hour--«nd obsolete 

votionj His newly-bom de¬ 

votion I 

[EkU khiazm into mmasteiy, Tsbbsa, attempts to 
foUovf him ; she is st<mped hy UltrigB, who sends 
ktt off in the opposUe atroUhn, Ultbiob remains, 

Bbcitativb.—Ultbiob. 

Anlionrt Nay, nay— 

A Ufenme mthear~^to^ ie as 1 will* 

Bis love ie mine—yem mine alone, tmlH 
Sii^yi^dpjl 
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Go, cheat yottmlrei with promuefe, poor foolaf 
S hold the taliimaa that overmles 
The potion** power! (iVoduo^np th§ podui’^XioL) 

T found the conjuror eleeping and alone~* 

I Ktole it 1 lt*8 mine I my very own t 
Alfredo, tiU he diea, ahall wear my gyvea I 
An hour ? Poor foola, that hour ^ail laat your Uvea I 
Ha I ha 1 an hear 1 


Enter all the Chorus of Girls, running, Alfbkdo comes out of 
monastery and joins UiimiCE. He is followed by alt the 
Monks. Entert also, Pibtbo, Bartolo, and Nita, the two 
last still as clochwork figures. 

Chorus <f Oil, please yon not to go away 
(rWf. Until you've^een the clockwurk play. 

Two figures carry on the pint, 

And one's a man-Hhe other's not. 

They're fall of complicated springs, 

And weights, and wbeds, and catgut strings— 

You wind ’em up, just in the hack, 

With cracky, cracky, cracky, crack’— 

Then all the wheels, revolving quick, 

Go ticky, ticky, ticky, tick— 

And then the figqres eat and drink, 

And walk and talk, and wink and think. 

And quarrel, just like loven twain, 

And kiss and make it up again. 

AU, lt*s very tme, and very quaint— 

The one’s a man, the other ain’t. 

You urind 'em np, just in the back, 

With cracky, cracky, cracky, crack— 

And all the wheels, revolving qaiok. 

Go tioky, ticky, ticky, tick. 

It's very true—it’s very quaint— 

The one's a man—the other ain’t I 

{During this, Pirriio has been dusting and arranging the 
figures, who have entered, jerkily, into the qptrif ef 
the chorus, 

pie, {coming ferwsrd), it please sronr Graces— 

These are fignree two. 

Who, in port and paces. 

Show you something new. 

Note their human fac^ 

And tile tiungs titey do; 

We’ve reserved front places— 

(JZscqontshq^ them,) Hallo I Why, iVs you 1 

(2b the otAera) Alfredo and Uftriee I Peaeante twal 

AU. Oh I 

What do yon mean by thie shenr audaciliy ? 

What do yon mean this ill-tiiMd Jakal 
How do yon dace defy vwacily? 
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CQb Span yovr Qamtxmined loqiuexty, 

Li»tra while we the truth uiioloheb 
At 'Vine's base design— 

The Duke end Dnefaess eping* 

We dnuak the caned wine, 

For which we ell were gaping. 

Then all at once we fell 
Into the wizard's clutches, • 

Who changed os, strange to tell. 

To genume Duke and Duchess.' 

Al/. But*— 

Vlt, Don't ask for further details—cease your chatter; 

We've told you all we know about the matter. 

[JSxeunt Alfukdo and Ultuicr. 

ChoruMm We may as well restrain ous useless chatter; 

They've told us all they know about the matter i 
Pie, (despondingly). There's only one thing to be done, 

Destroy the antidote by fierce ignition. 

And thereby bring back every one 
To his (or her) original condition! 

All, Hnrrah 1 

Sandal and robe we gladly lose. 

Here is an end to our calling clericaL 

Now they may marry whenever tliey ohoosci 
All of us are with joy hysterical. 

We shall be human, body and limb, 

Happy to think our state is curable. 

1 shall be free from these tortures grim ; 

They’re getting exceedingly unendurable 1 

Hurrah 1 [ Piktbo /eele for pocket-book. 

Quick, onick—the antidote 1 [7Je canU Jiiul it. 

How horrified you look I 

1 had it in this coat— 

Safe in my pocket-book. [Feding for it. 

The troth I must Mmit, 

Some thief has stolen it 1 

Oh, horror I 

Accursed sorcerer 1 [ Tltrcateninglg to Pixtito. 

Titoa demmi-leag^ed traitof I 
Ill«mened harbinger t 
l^w^bom equivocatorl 
Thu is a hide^ plot 
To rob ns of our senses— 

Bestore ns on the spot, 

Or dread the consequences I 

\EaBewA aU hd Piktbo, Babtolo, and Kita. Piktbo 
tit» in grtai pain and digtreea. Babtolo and Nita 
maJht ^i^e/sUmaUmptB to moot and tpeak, but they 
run down,” 


Phe JSen, 

The Qirle, 

Bar, and 
XUa, 

Pie, 

All, 

Pin 

Aik 
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FU, (^UTving Iheir efforU), Kow, then, what's wrong with 
ow t uh, 1 «ec. ( Wind» them up.) 

Far* Upon my honour, this is a pretty state of 
j things. Clockwork for life, 1 suppose I It's monstrous 

'v —outrageous t What's to become of Nita, and, above 

.g ^ all, what’s to become of me? 

g r Ni. Well, a nice mess yon'ire made of this; to go and 

j lose the only thing that could bring us back to life 
^! again. What do .you mean by it, you ridiculous old 
, donkey? 

i'lfc What do you want? 

NL Why, if lln to be Ojtbelia for the rest of my life, it 
uould be conrenient to know what Ophelia did. 

Bar, She coaxed Hamlcft, a good deal. 

Fie, Nothing of the kind; she committed suicide because 
Hamlet wotildn't marry her, 

Ni, What—lately? 

Fit. Lately I Several hundred years ago. (Nita and Bab* 
Toio turn and walk rapidly up stage,') Where art you 
going? 

FIL We're going back several hundred years. 

Fie. It’s not necessary. You cau do it here. (Nita begins 
to cry.) 

Bar^ I have it. If Hamlet had married Ophelia she wouldn't 
have committed suicide. 

Fie, Well? What then? 

Bar What then ? Why; if I maivy her at once the motive 
for the net wdU be removed 1 

Fie, Nonsense 1 Hamlet and Ophelia never married. It 
would be triding with the text. 

Bar. Anyhow, it's a new reading. What I am I to be the 
only Hamlet who is not permitted to discover new readings f 
Tab I 

Tbio.<-Piktro, Nita, aitd Babtoui, 

Fi9m Ophelia was a daintiy little maid, 

Who laved a very mela&eboly Bane; 

Whose affection of the heart, so it is said, 
rreceded his affection of tihe brain. 

Heir*appareni to the Crown, 

He thou^t lightly of her passion. 

Having wandered up and down. 

In an incoherent fashion. 

When she fonod he wouldn’t wed her. 

In a river, in a meadder, 

Took a header, and a d^er 
Waa Ophelial 
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JfUa, OphdiA to btr sex waa a diimM, 

Whom ikobody oonld AmT oompMaioB lor* 

Opbalia ahoiil4 liara 401 W to Bly Place 
To oonaolt aa emmeat aolimtor. 

When endbi promieaa as these 

Breaks a suitor, lieh and regal, 

Whj% snbstantial damages 
Is the panacea leg^— 

Prom a j|iiiy—«ons of Adim, * 

Thoagh aa stony aa Macadam, 

Maid or madaoiiShe'd hare bad *em, 

Would Ophelia t 

Bhr. Theresa a renerable proverb in my mind, 

Whidi applies to this cataetropbe, I think, 

To a horse who is imfoitunately blind 
Any nod is jnst as goi^ as any wink. 

Opportnnit^jr 1*11 seize 

Of aroiding any error: 

Of substantial damages 

1 hare alwaya had a terror* 

That calamity to parry 
Mot a moment will I tarry, 

Oif I'll carry and Til marry 

Poor Ophelia I 

[EaoeufU Bartolo and Kita. A9 they go ojf, Pietbo 
tHyly steals their reapective hey», and goe» off Irium- 
phanily tn the oj^goeite direction. 

Enter Vltncb and Trresa. 

mt. She comes I Ah, Madame JUt 1 

Oh, crazy inaolent t Ah, wonder as ihon wilt, 

Thy scomf nl head is bent 1 

Ter, Ultrice 1 Ultrice 1 

ITlf. Ah, crnel one 1 

Thon knowest now 

The torture of a love that’s gone astray 1 
Jkr, Ah I spare me 1 

U7t, Thou knowest now 

The fete of those who will not when they may 
7sr. Ah I spars me 1 

fflt. Then knoweet now 

Ihe i^ing of jealousy’s envenomed dart. 

Thr, Ah t spare me 1 

CrU. Thou knowest now 

The deadly famine of a hungry heart. 

Jbr* Ah 1 spars me I 

Perew^L Alfredo 1 fUkming to Ui^tric^ 

Bk de^ly cold 

1 Ui on yender etnnd 

nr. 8 D 
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Ali» let me Iwld 

Tbekud tiiiiStbkIuuBdi [Talmiig her hernia 
Ere lost I te ' 

la yonder oold eoUpet, 

Yoncbeefe to me 

- The lipe ttmt Jire hie Up# I 

\Kiuing UltsicEi who rtmatnt moiionJesa, 

Hey he fomefc 

Hie love of old— 

Her sun hee aet 
Her tele is told 1 

[OoeB up slagB and mounttmrapet overhanging ihe river. 
Bhe M about to throw hermf offt when Ultbice, who 
hat been etruggling with her bettor fedin^^ rtlenU, 

Hold ! Stay thy hand! Tereea, come to me; 

My eoal it eottened end my heeit is stirred I 
CSome to me quickly—1 have wronghd thee. 

Pardon, Teresa, I have greatly erred ! 

Ultrice! [iS/iS rusAes to her arm. 

Take heart, take heart, for thou shalt righted l>e; 

Live—for thy love shall be restored to thee! 

Come hither, all 1 


UtU 

Tevt 

UU. 


Enter ail the eharaeten from differerU mtraneee —^Pustbo «f» 

great a^ny. 

Charm, Kow, what is this, and what is that? 

We wish to go to yonder vall^. 

What do you want? what sie yon at? 

Explain your conduct generally 1 

ruL Proud of my new-born rank 

Which raised me from my elaB| 

From yonder mountebank 
1 stole the talisman I 


[Sile produces it, Piktro dutches at it, 

AUm Ah, false one I 

From yonder mountebank 

She stole the tfdisman! [Jtjnt Ultbick. 

Pis. Another roinnte and roy fate were sealed t 

A light—quick—quick I—my fortune for a light! 

itpAf is given to him—he bums the parchment. 
The pwchment hunts—my tortures slowly jj^eld— 

'Tis gone 1 and with it ow distorted plight I 

[Oong-^all change to their original eharaeters: file 
ifooks becoming bn^nde, HmsBT&a beooming a 
young woman, Au^do and Ultbios hecomsfijr 
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# 

CaOBUt. 

Homhl 

The spell^i nmoTedt 
Htimhl 



A" ‘ 

Hurnh t 

Witii might and main, 
liuRah 1 

4fT* The Duke and the Duehest, when thejr travel through tlie 

land. 

How the pair they will starei with their high jeny ho t 
They will yet fall a prey teethe valour of our band, 

For we shall not be happy till we get them ; 

With our high ho I 

And our canticle pedantical. 

And our mystic, though arlistio, 

Jerry high, jerry ho! 

All. With their high jerry ho 1 etc. 

Jt'ie., 1 The Duke and the Duchess, had they travelled through 
Jfi, } our land, 

With their cries of surprise and their high jerry ho I 
They’d have seen many things that they wouldn't under¬ 
stand ; 

Hot the least is our show, you may bet them—> 

With our high jerry ho 1 

And our clickings and oar tickings— 

Onr emphatic automatic 
Jerry high, jerry ho 1 

All. With their high jerry ho 1 etc. 

Aif. and) The Duke aad the Dnebess, if they travel through our 
•Jhr. § land. 

As th^ may, any day, with their high jerry ho I 
They will find that we're linked, heart in heart, hand ia 
haod. 

And a loving example well set them, 

WiUi our high jerry ho I 

And onr notion of devotion, 

And our gentle sentimental 
Jerry high, jerry ho t 

4A With their hig^ jerry ho I 
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Scene. —A Utopian Palm Orove in the gardens of Kino Paba- 
mount'b Palace, shourinff a picturesque and luopuriant 
Tr<ypical landscafOt with the sea in the distance, Salata, 
Melene, Phylla, and other Maidens discovered, lying 
lazily about the stage and thoroughly snj<^ing thsmulvsns 
in lotus-eating fashion, 

Opekino Chorus. 

In \mzj languor—motioolesa, 

We lie and dream of notbin^eM | 

For Tiaions come 
From Poppydom 

Direct at our command s 
Or| delic^e alternative^ 

In open idleneii we live, 

With Ivre and Into 
And ailver flute, 

llie life of LasylaaAl 

8oiJO.~PaTLLA* 

This tong of birdf 

In ivied towera; 

lira rippling pitf 
Of waterway; 

Hie lowing herds; 

The Dteath of flowen; 

*[110 languid lovetl 
Of turtle dove*-~ 

Thete limpU love am all at hand 
tfpon thy thoreti OLasyleiidl 

Cbobto. 
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ErU«r Caltkx. 

Cal. Good news! Great nows I Hie Majesty*! eldest 
daughter, Princess Zara, who left our shores five years since 
to go to England—the greatest, the most powerful, the wisest 
country In the world—has taken a high degree at Girton, and 
is on her way home agun, having achieved a complete mastery 
over all the elements that have tended to raise that glorious 
country to her present pre-eminent position among dvilized 
nations I 

Sal, Then in a few months Utopia may hope to be com- 
pletclv Anglicized ? 

CaU Al^lutely and wfibout a doubt. 

Mel, Cazily\ We are very well as we are. Life without a 
care—every want supplied by a kind and fatherly monarch, 
M'ho, despot though he be, has no other thought than to make 
his people happy—what have we to gain by the groat change 
that is in store for us? • 

Sol, What have we to gain ? English institutions, English 
taster and oh, Euglish fashions 1 

Coi, England Ims made herself what she is because, In that 
favoured land, every one has to think for bimaeif. Here we 
have no need to think, because our monarch anticipates all our 
wants, and our political opinions are formed for ns by the 
iournals to which we subscribe. Gb, think how much more 
brilliant this dialogue would have been, if we had been accus¬ 
tomed to exercise our reflective powers! They say that in 
England the conversation of the very meanest is a coruscation 
of impromptu epigram! 


jEhfer Tababa t'n a great rage. 

Tar, Lalabalele talalal Gallabale lalaballoa falahle t 
Cal, (honified), Stox>—stop, 1 beg I 

[A/2 the ladm e/ose their eare. 
Tar, Gallamalala gslalate I Garitalla lalabalee kallalale poo t 
Ladies, Oh, stop him 1 stop him! 

Cal, My Lord, Pm surprised at you. Are you not aware 
that His Majesty, In his despotio acquiescence with the 
emphatic wish of his peoide, hiw orders that the Utopian 
language shall be banished from bis court, and that aU com* 
munioatloBs shall henceforward be made in the BogUsh Umgtiiw 
SfW*. Yes,rm wfectlyaware of it,although— ( B iwW aal y 
;^meitt$ng an eaepheive ** murker **.) fitop—^kUow smu 
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Ctd, (tndli U\ Kow, whftt*s that for? 
tPar, Why, rre recently been appointed Publio Estdoder 
to HU MaJ^ty, and as Pm constitntioaaUy nerrons* 1 must 
accustom myself by degrees to the startling nature of my 
duties* Thank you* 1 was about to say that although^ as 
Public Exploder, I am next in snocession to the throne, 1 
no?erthelesa do my best to fall in with the royal decree. But 
when I am oTcr-tnastered by an indignant sense of over- 
whelming wrong, as 1 am now, 1 slip into my natiTe tongue 
without knowing it. 1 am told that in the language of that 
great and pure nation, strong expressions do not exist, conse¬ 
quently when I want to let off steam I ha^e no alternative but 
to say, ** Lalabalele molola lililab kallalale poo! ** 

GaL Biit what is your grievance ? 

Tan This—by our Constitution we are governed by • 
Des{)Ot who, although in theory, absolute—is, in practico, 
nothing of the kind—^being watched day and night by two 
Wise Men whose duty it is, on bis very first lapse from political 
or social propriety, to denounce him to me, the Public Exploder, 
and it then becomes my duty to blow up His Majes^ with 
dynamite—allow me. (Pre$enting a crachtr^ whit^ UALv NX 
pulls,) Thank you—and, as some compensation to my wounded 
feelings, I reign in his stead. 

Cal, Yes. After many unhappy experiments in the directipn 
of an ideal Bopublio, it was found that what may be descriM 
as a Despotism tempered by Dynamite provides, on the wholO| 
the most satisfactorv description of ruler^-«n autocrat who 
dares not abuse his autocratic cower. 

Tan That’s the theory—out in practice, how does it act? 
How, do you ever happen to see the Palace Peeper f 

[Producing a SoeUiy ” Papen 
CdL Never even beard of the journal, 
ffhr. Pm not surprised, because His Majesty’s agents always 
buy up the whde edition; but I have an aunt in the publishing 
department, and she has supplied me with a copy. Well, it 
actually teems with circumstantially convincing dotuls of the 
King’h aboihinable immoralities 1 If this high-class journal 
may be believed, His Majesty is one of the most Heliogabslian 
that ever di4;ra^ an autoeratie throne 1 And do 
these Wise Men denounce him to me ? Not a bit of it i They 
wink at hk immor^tiest Under the circumstances 1 really 
think I am justified in exclaiming, ** Lalabalele molola lililah 
hatahalele pool” {/Pd Heni/led,) I don’t care—the occasion 
dsosaiida ^ [JSdf Tabaia 
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MABCS. J^nfor Guards eaeorting Scafuio and Pbastiiu 

CHonua. 

Ob, mak« way for th« Wise Bfen 1 
They ere prizemen— 

Double-'flmt in tbe Mrorld’a imivendty 1 
For though lovely this Island, 

» (Which is my land,) 

She has no one to match them in her city* 
They're the pride of Utopia— 

Comneopia 

Is each in his mental fertility. 

Oh, they never make blunder, 

And no -wonder, 

For they're triumphs of infallibility* 

4 

Duet.—Scaphco aitd Puastis. 

In every mental lore, 

(Tlte statement smacks of vanity^ 

We claim to rank before 
The wisest of humanity. 

As gifts of head and heart 
We wast^ on ** utility,** 

We’re ** east ” to play a part 
Of great responsibility. 

Our duty is to spy 
Upon onr King’s illicitiei^ 

And keep a watchful eye 
On all his eccentricities. 

If ever a trick he tries 
That savours of rascality, 

At our decree he dies 
Without the lesst formality* 

We fear no rude rebuff^ 

Or newspaper publicity ; 

Our word is quite enough, 

Tbe rest is electricity. 

A jwund of dynamite 
Exidodes in his aorieolars; 

It*« not a pleasant sight—^ 

Well spare you tiie paiticalafik 

It*s force all men con&ns. 

The King needs no sdmTrniithing — 

We may say its success 
Is sometbiny quite astonishmgi 
Our deq>ot it uBtraes 
With virtnss quite dele^bla t 
He minds hie P’s and Q'a,— 

And k^pa hims^ respectahiii 

Of a tyatyik polhn 
He% apeniffeii quite. 

He*a ea modwt and mild 
In his wsys as e child I 
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And BO one over moi 
With aa antocnL y«t. 

So delightCnllj bland 
To tha least in the land I 

So make way for the wise noii eld. 
[Absetml aU M Scapbio an<f Phahtis. Pbaktib 4m 

penrive, • 

iku. PhaDtis, you are not in your costomary exuberant 
•pirits. Wbat ie wrong ? 

Phan, Scaphio, 1 think yon onoe told me that you hape 
never loved ? 

Sea. Never t I have often marvelled at the fairy influence 
which weaves its rosy web about the frtcuUies of the greatest 
and wisest of our race; but J thank Heaven 1 have never been 
subjected to its singular fascination. For, oh, Phantis I there is 
that within mo that tells me that when my time does conie» 
the convulsion will be tremendous I When I love, it will be 
with the accumulated fervour of sixty^six years! But I have 
an ideal— a sirnKtransparent Being—fllled with an inorganto 
pink jelly—and I have never yet seen the woman who ap¬ 
proaches within measurable distance of it. All are opaque— 
opaque—opaque 1 

Phan. Keep that ideal firmly before you, and love not until 
you find her. Though but fifty-five, I am an old campaigner 
in the battle-fields of Love; and, believe me, it is better to be 
as you are, heart-free and happy, than as 1 am—(‘ternally 
racked with doubting agonies 1 tophio, the Princess Zara 
returns from England to-day 1 

Sea, My poor boy, 1 see it all I 

Phan. Oh! Scaphio, she is so beautiful. Ah! you smile, for 
you have never sten her. She sailed for England three months 
before yon took office. 

1 ^. Now, tell me, is your affection requited ? 

Phan. I do not know—I am not sure. Sometimes I think 
it is, and then come these torturing doubts! I feel sure tba|^ 
she does not regard roe with absolute indifference, for she could 
never took at xne without having to go to bed with a sick 
headache. 

Sea. That it surely something. Come, take heart, boy I you 
are yonng and beautiful. What more ootdd maiden want? 

Ah I Scaphio, remember she returns from a land where 
every youth U as a young Greek god, and where such poor 
beauty as 1 can boast is seen at every tom. 

Sea, of good dieerl Many her, hoyt if » foat &aey 
and be sura that tove ooBii. 
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Phan, (overjoyed). Then you will aislst me in tlkief 
Sea. Why, eurely t Silly ooe, what have you to leart We 
have but to say the word, and her father must consent le he 
not our very slave? Come, take heart 1 cannot bear to see 
you sad. 

Plian. Now 1 may hope, indeed! Scaphio, you have placed 
me on the very pihnaclo of human joy 1 

Dukt.—Scaphio ahd Phasttis. 

SoOt Let all your doubts take wing— 

Our inftueuce is great. 

If Paramount our King 
Presume to hesitate. 

Put on the screw, 

And caution him 
That he will rue 
Disaster grim 
That must ensue 
To life and limb, 

Shonid he pooh-pooh 
This harmless whim. 

BotHu This harmless whim—this harmless whim. 

It is, as lyoal * harmless whim, 

Phaa* (dancing). Observe thie dance 

l^ich I employ 
When 1, by chance, 

Go mM with joy. 

What sentiment 

Does this express? 

[Phantis confinues his dance while Soapbfo vaiidy 
endeavours to discover its meaning. 

Supreme content 
And happiness 

Both, And happiness—and happiness— 

Of coarse it does—and happiness 

Phan, Tour friendly aid conferred, 

I need no longer {»ne. 

I've but to speak the word. 

And lo t the maid is mine I 
I do not choose 
To be denied. 

Or w ish to loss 
A lovely brido— 

It to refuse 

The King demde. 

The Royal shoes 
Then woe betide I 

Bothf Then woe betido—then woe betUi 

The Royal’slioes then wothstUil 
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Sml {dimMU This step to iim 

I etmdeeooid 
Vluii«*er 1 dioM 
To oenre a frtond* 

WhEtitimplios 

Now try to gnw y 

[ScATBi^ coniinv/u hu dance wkile pRAims ie vainly 
endeavouring to discover its meaning. 


It typifies 

UoselfisliDiHis { 


Bot% (iancing)* Unsolfislmess I UnselfishneM I 
Of coarse it does—uDselfishness f 


This step to use 
We eonaesoeod I ete. 


^Exeunt Soafbxo and PnANTifi. 


fifABOB. Enter Eibo Pahavount, attended by Guardi and 
Nobles, and ^seeded hy Girls dancing h^ore Atm* 

CiroBua. 

Quaff the nectar—cull the roses'— 

Gather fruit snd flowers in plenty | 

For our King nolonger poses— 

Sing the songs of /or niente t 
Wahe the lute that sets us lilUng, 

Dance a welcome to each comeri 
Day by daw our year is wilting— 

Sing tne sunny songs of summer ' 

Xa,la,U,laI 

Sosro.—K imo. 

A King of autooratie power we— 

A despot whose tyrannic will is Inw— 

Whoso rule is paramount o'er land and sea, 

A Presence of unutterable awe ! 

But though the awe that 1 inspire 
Must shrivel wito imperial fire 

All foes whom it may chance to toueh, 

To judge by what 1 see and hear, 

It does not se^ to interfere 

With popular enjoyment, much. 

Cbontt, No, no—it doee not interfere 

With our eidoyment mndb 

BS 0 XTATXm->KXK 0 . 

My soMeeti all, it ii your wish emphatie 
That all Uto|4a shMl hmoeforth be modelled 
Upon that glorious eotmtiy called Great Brltshn— 

To whidi eoma add—^nt others do not—-Ireland. 

M niMt 

Tbatheiiigi0^aiTO«fiislit«p<mtt, ' 

We have afnugedihit oar two younger dini^teri 
'Wus im bool ** flnished ** an Bnglidi Lady— 
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( Twdmhi,\ k gnv«. «iid good, md gmelont Eagliih Ltdj— 

Sholl bo exmbitad in publie, 

That all may loam what, from tbo EngUib itaiid-poliiii 
Is looked npon as maide^y perfection 1 
Come hither, danghten I 

Enter Nikata and Kaltba. They are twine, about fifteen 
yeare aid ; they are very modeat and demure in their ap" 
j)earance, dreu, and manner. They fland with their han^ 
f bided and their eyu cosf down, 

Cbobus. 

Uowfidr! how modest i bow discreet 
How bsshfoUy demoni 1 

Bee how they blush, as they've been tangbii 
At this pobbcity unsought I 
How J^gUsh and bow pure ! 

DuET.—NkKATA AITD KAfTBA* 

Bothm Although of native maids the cream, 

'We're brought up on the English scheme— 

The best of all 
For mreat and small 
Who modttty adore« 

Bek, For English girls are good as gold, 

Extremely modest ^so we're told), 

Hemur^y coy—divinely cold— 

Kel, And we are that—and more* 

To please papa, who argues tbn 
All nris suoidd mould themselves on ns 
Because we are, 

By furlongs ibr 

The t^t of all the bnuch. 

We ehow ourselves to loud applause 
From ten to four without a rauife— 

Bek, Which is an awkward time because 

It cuts into our lunch. 

Both, Oh, maids of high and low degree, 

Whose aocinl eode is rather free. 

Please look at us and^ou will see 
What good yonng ladies ought to be I 
Bsk% And as we stand, like clockwork toys, 

A ltdintte whom paoa employs 
Proceeds to fnaise 
Our modest ways 

And goilelM cbaraoter— 

K<d, Our well-known blnab—<onr downcast e y ee » 

Our famous look of mild surprise 
Bek, (Which competiHon. BtiU deflee)— 

Bel, Our eelebrakd *' Sir! 11 ** 

' -r 

Then all the crowd take down onr looks 
In pockitt memomndum books. 
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THM nOWEitS OF FROCEESS, 

To diogaoM 
Oar modortpoM 

Tho Sodokt do tWr bo«t» 

JMw If evidenof you woold poMoss 

^ wh(U it nuudw bothf olnott* 

JTof, ’ Aod iM do all the not 

Enivr IaADT Sophy —an En^itk lady €f Vnofurt pocirt and 
extreme gravity of demeanmar and dreee, &>e carries a 
lecturef^n wand in her hand* is led on hy the Kiko, 

toAo exjpress^ great regard and admiration for Iter* 

RkCITATIVB.—^LaOT SoPHYt 
Thli morning we {iropote to llluttrate 
A coarte of maiden coartebipi^from the ataxt 
To the triumphant macrimunial finish. 

\Through ihe following song the two Princesses Qhtstrate 
in gestw'e the description given by Lady Soput* 

Soxa.—L ady Sophy, 

Bold'faced ranger 
(Perfect stranger) 

Ifeets two well-behaved young ladioi^ 

He’s attnotive^ 

Yonng and active-* 

Bach a little bit afnud is. 

Yonih advances, 

At bis glances 

To their danger they awaken | 

They repel him 
As they tell him 
He la very mnch mistaken. 

Though they speak to him politely, 

Please obse^e they're sneering slightly^ 

Jast to show he's acting vainly. 

This is Virtue saying plainly, 

*' Go away, young bachelor. 

Wo ore not whot yon take no for I * 

Wbmi addressed impertinently, 

1higPn*» ladies answer gently, 

** Qo away, young oaohelor. 

We are not what you take no fort** 

As he gases, 

Hatheraisei, 

Enters into conversation. 

Hakes excnsea— 

This prodooea 
Eriarssting agitarien. 

He, irilli daiingi 
Hndespsiiiag^ 

Qivoaliia card—hfindtk disclossi 
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little luBedlBg 
Thifl procmdii^, 

They turn tip tbeir little ooMt. 

Pray observe fliia lesioii rltal-* 

When a mas of task asd titie 
Hia poaition fint diaeloaea, 

Alwaya cock yonr little noses. 

When at hornet let all the elaat 
Try this in the looking-glasa. 

English girls of well-bred noiionst 
8hnn all unrehearsed emotions, 

English girls of highest class 
Practise them before the glasib 

His intentions 
Then ho mentions 
Something definite to go oxh« 

Makes recitals 
Of hia titles, 

Hints at sentiments, and so ett« 

Smiling sweetly. 

They, mscreetly, 

Ask for farther eridenoes t 
Thns incited, 

He, delighted, 

Gives the usual i^erenoee. 

This is bunnees. Each is duttered 
When the offer's fairly uttered. 

Which of them has his affection?* 

He declines to make selection. 

Do they quarrel for his diose? 

Not a bit of it—they toss I 
Please observe this cogent moral— 

English ladies never quarrel. 

When a doubt tiiey come acroei^ 

English ladiee always toss. 

RsoiTaTTvs.—L ast Sofbt. 

The lectnre's ended. In ten minntee' spec* 

'Twill be repeated in the market-place 1 

[ESassf Ladt ^vBJ,/6ttow9d by Hvkata and Eai,tba. 

Chobvs. 

Qnaff the nectar— enll the roset— 

Bashful girts will soon be plenty I 
Maid who thus at fifteen poses 
Ought to be divine at twenty 1 

[&iitOhorttgt 

Xlttp. I r^uestod Scaydito lad Bhntitls to kfi ip Hi to 
favour mo with an aodimiee thii mtffning. 
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Enter Boafbio and Phahtib* 

Ob, here tlie 5 ' are! 

Sea, Tour Majesty wished to speak with us, I beliere* You 
—you needn’t keep your crown on, on our account, you know. 

JTtfly. 1 beg your pardfui. (Eemwnt it) 1 always foiget 
that 1 Odd, ue notion of a lung not being allowea to wear 
one of bis own crowns in the presence of two of bis own 
sul^ects. 

Phan, Yes—^bizarre, is it not ? 

King, Most quaint. But then it’s a quaint world. 

Phan, Teems with quiet fun. I often think what a lucky thing 
it is that you are blessed with such i^keen sense of humour! 

King, you know, I find it inTalnable. Do what I will, 1 
cannot help looking at the humorous side of things—for, properly 
considered, everything has its humorous side—even tue Palace 
Peeper, (^Producing It.) See hero —** Another Boysl Scandal,” 
by Junius Junior. '‘How long is this to last?*’ by Senes 
^nior. ** Ribald Royalty,** by Mercury Major. “ Where is the 
Public Exploder?*’ by Mepbistopholea Minor. When I reflect 
that idl these outrageous attacks on my morality are written by 
me, at your command—well, it*8 one of the funniest things that 
bare come within the scope of my experience. 

Boa, Besides, apart from that, they have a quiet humour of 
their own which is simply iiresistible. 

King, (gratijied), Not bad, 1 think. Biting, trenchant sar¬ 
casm—the rapier, not the bludgeon—that’s my line. But then 
it’s to easy—^I’m such a good subject—a bad King but a good 
Subject—ha! hat—a capital hewing for next week’s leading 
article I (Jfa^esa no^.) And then the stinging little paragraplu 
about our Royal goings-on with our Royal Second Housemaia-— 
delicately sub-acid, are tiiey not? 

Sea, My dear King, in that kind of thing no one can hold a 
candle to you. 

Phan, But the crowning Joke is the Comic Opera you've 
written for us—King Tuppence; or, A Qood Deal Less than 
&lf a Sorereign **—in which the celebrated English tenor, Mr. 
WilkiiMon, burlesques your personal appearance and gives gro¬ 
tesque imitations Royal peoulanties. It’s immense T 

King, Ye—es. I^at^s what 1 wanted to speak to you about. 
Now, rxe not the least doubt but that eren that hasits humorous 
aid* too—if one could only see it^ Asa rule. Pm ptettj quick 
at dstoctlng latent humottr—but 1 oonfess X do mot <|aito see 
where it oomes in, in this particular Inatsace. IPs so horribly 
penomdt 
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Sea* Peraonal ? Tes, of coune it*8 peraoDal—but conrider thii 
ftutitbetical humour of the ritnatioD. 

King, Yes. 1—I don't think I’ve quite gras^ that. 

Soa. No? You surprise me. Why, consider. During the day 
thousands tremble at your frown, during the night (from 6 to 
11) thousands roar at it. During the day your most arbitrary 
pronouncements are •received by your subjects with abject sub* 
]ui8Bion--during the night, they shout with joy at your most 
terrible decrees. It’s not everv monarch that enjoys the privi¬ 
lege of undoing by night all the despotic absurdities he’s com¬ 
mitted during the day. 

King* Of course 1 Now I see it I Thank you very much. I 
was sure it had its humorous aide, and it was very dull of me 
not to have seen it before. * But, as 1 said Just now, it’s a quaint 
world. 

Phan* Teems with quiet fun. 

King* Yes. Properly considered, what a (aroe life is, to he sure I 

Soao.—Eiira. 

first yoa*re bom—and I'U be bound you 
Find a doxen strangers round yon. 

*' Hallo,** cries the new-bom mby, 

** Where's my pannts? whiob may thsy be?" 

Awkwaro sUenoo—no xeply— 

Puzzled baby wonders why ( 

Father rises, bows politely— 

If other smiles, bnt not too brightly)— 

Doctor mumbles like a dumb wing— 

Nurse is busy mixing eomethiag— 

Every symptom tends to slmw 
Yon're decidedly d» trop — 

AM» Ho 1 ho t ho I bo I ho 1 ho t ho I hoi 

Time’s teetotum^ 

If you span it, 

Gives irs quotnm 
Onee a mimte# 

1*11 go baU 
Youhit the nail, 

And if yon fail 

The deuce is fas It I 
Ton grow iq», and yon dlsoover 
Whaixt is to be a lover. 

Some yoimg lady is wdeeted— 

Poorjhefhsipa, bai w^-eenneeted 
whom ym hail (for Love ie blind) 

As the Queen of fairy kind. 

. Thouf^ she's plaia—hernans nnrightlyv 
liaksi faerfaes np-dsM 
)n her form yonr faney traces 
AU tho gifts of all the graees. 
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BiviJt BOM the meidflu woot 
8o you teke her end Iho tekei you 1 

JMv Bo I hot hof hot hoi hoi hoi hot 

Joke beginning, 

Nev'er ceaMU^ 

Till your inning ; 

Time releeies, 

On your erey • 

You blindly stray, 

And dey by dey 

The joke increases t 

Ten years later^Time progresses-^ 

Soars your temper—thins your tressee 
Fancy, then, her chain relaKu; 

Bates are facts and so are taxes. 

Fairy Queen's no longer young—' 

Faiiy Queen has got a tongue* 

Twins have probably intruded— 

Quite unbidden—just as you did— 

They're a source of care and trouble— 

Just as you were—only doable. 

Gomes st Isst the flnsl stroke— 

Time hss hsd bis little joke! 

ML Hoi hof bol bol hoi hoi hot haS 

Paily driven 

(Wife as drover) 
lU you've thriven— 

Ke er in clover i 
Lastly, when 
Three>8core and ten 
(And not till then), 

The joke is over 1 

Bo! hoi ho I ho I hot hoi hot hot 
Then—and then 

The joke is over 1 

{Exeunt Soaprio and Phartis. Manet Kuhi 
King, (ptUiing on hie croton again'). It's all yeiy well. 1 
always like to look on the humorous side of things; but I do 
not think I ought to be required to write libels on my own 
morid character. Naturally, 1 see the joke of it—anybody 
would—but Z^amV coming home to-day; she’a no longer a 
cdiild, and 1 oonfen I should not like her to see mv O^Tar— 
though it*8 ttttcommonly well written; and 1 should oe sorry if 
the Palaee Peeper got into her hands—though it*s certainly 
emdct—imy amatt indeed* It is almost a pity that I have to 
buy the whole edition, because it*a really too good to be lost. 
And lia^ Sophy—that blameless type of perfeot womanbood 1 
0i<eit heateos, what would eh$ say tf the Second Bouieiiiald 
^msiiieBa happmd to 1 ^ W jpnre 
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Enter Lady Sofht. 

Ladff 8» Mj moDarch is soliloquSzbg. I will wiMrtw. 
QJmng.) 

King, No^pray don't go. Now 1*11 give yon fifty chanoeib 
and you won't guess whom I was thinking of. 

l^y S, Alas, siri I know too well. Ah t King, it’s an old, 
old story, and I'm well nigh weary of it! Be warned in time-— 
from my heart I pity you, but I am not for you I (Going,) 

King, But hear what I have to say. 

lAidy 8, It is useless. Listen. In the course of a long and 
adventurous career in the principal European Courts, it has 
been revealed to me that 1 unconsciously exercise a weird and 
supernatural fascination oVer all Crowned Heada So irresistible 
is this singular property, that there is not a European Monarch 
who has not implored me, with tears in bis eyes, to quit his 
kingdom, and take my fatal charms elsewhme. As time was 
getting on it occurred to me that by descending several pegs 
in the scale of Kespectability I might quidify your Majesty for 
my hand. Actuated by this humane motive and happening 
to possess Kespectability enough for Six, I consented to confer 
Respectability enough for Four upon your two younger daughters 
—but although I have, alas, only Respectability enou^ for 
Two loR, there is still, as I mtber from the public juess of 
this country (producing the Palace Peeper), a considerable 
Uilance in my favour. 

King (aaidt). Da-1 (Aloud,) May 1 ask how you came 

by this? 

Lady 8, It was handed to me by the officer who holds the 
position of Public Exploder to your Imperial Majesty, 

King. And surely. Lady Sophy, surely you are not so unjust 
as to maco any faith in the irresponsible gabble of Hhe Society 
pressf 

Lady 8. (r*/erring to ^per). 1 read on the authority of 
Senox Senior that your Majesty was seen dancing with your 
Second Housemaid on the Oriental Phtfonn of the tuyoil 
„^rdens. That is untrue? 

King, Absolutely. Our Second Housemaid has only one kg. 

Lady 8. (cuMpieiavsly), How do you know that? 

King% O^mon report, I give you my honour. 

• Lady 8. It may be so. 1 further read—and the statem^t k 
vouoh^ for by no less an auHiority^thait Mephiatophe^ Minor 
•Mdiat your Majesty indulges in a bath of hot Ofaj 

woming. I trust 1 do not Ia;jr myself open to the ehatve of 
iiispla^ng an ix^delicate ourioeity s» to the mystsrtea of ^ 
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rogral dratiitig-room whaa I wdc if there ie any fonndatioh Ibr 
thia atateoieiit ? 

King» None whatever. When otur medical adviser ezbihite 
rum-puDch it is as a draught, not as a fomentation. As to our 
bath» our valet plays the garden hose apoQ us every mondng. 

Ladg 8. (ihocked). Ob, pray—pray spare me these unseemly 
details. Well, you are a l^pot—^have yoit taken steps to slay 
this scribbler ? 

King. Well, no~-I have noi gone so far as that. After all, 
it's the poor devils living, you know. 

Lady 8. It is the poor devil's living that surprises me. It 
this man lies, there is no recognised punishment that is su^ 
fioiently terrible for him. ^ 

King. That's precisely it. I—I am waiting until a punish¬ 
ment is d^scoverra that will exactly meet the enormitv of the 
case. 1 am in constant communication with the Mikado of 
Japan, who is a leading authority on such points; and more¬ 
over, 1 have the ground plans and sectional elevations of several 
capital punishments in my desk at this moment. Oh, t4ady 
Sophy, as you are powerful, be merciful 1 


King. 


Lady SL 


Mktg, 




Durr.—Kino aim Ladt Sorur, 


Subjected to your heavenly gase 
(Fi^oal phrase) 

My brain is tamed completely. 
Observe me now. 

No Moniroh, I vow, 

Was ever so far affiieted? 


rm pleased with that poetical idirase, 
** A haavenly gaze," 

Bat though yon pnt it neatly, 
Say what you will. 

These paragraphs still 

Remain uncontradleted. 


Come, onuh me this contemptible worm 
(A forcible term). 

If he's ssiMled yon wrongly, 
display, 

WliUdi, as yon say, 

Hm mored your Majesty lately. 
Thoii|& I admit that fffireible term, 
Contemptible worm," 

Appeals to me most stnmgly, 

To treat this pest 
Asyoasuggeit 

Wonla pain my ICajcstj greatly, 
ISiis writer ues I 


Tei^ bolhir his sfisl 

BeUveSyysnsayf 

laastttotwiigw 
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iMidy B Then btre him ihot* 

King, Df cidedly not. 

iMay 8» Of cnuh him fii^ 

Kn^. I cannot do tbat. 

Both, O roval Bex, 

f 

• Abbots such conduct dutdy* 

^ plead in vain, 

^ never will gain 
lieapeciable English lady I 

[Dance ofrtpudiaUon hy Lady Sofet. SaAttfoBowd 
hy Kiko. 

Jiarch, Enter all the Court, hmdding the arriwd of the 
Pbikoesb Zaba, who eniertf escorted hy Oaftaux Fite* 
BATTLEAXB and four Troopers, all in the fuQ uniform if 
the First Life Guards, 

Chorus. 

Oh, maiden, rich 
In Girton lore. 

That wisdom whien 
We prised before 
We do confess 
Js nothingness, 

And rather less, 

Perhaps, than miMi^ 

On each of us 

Thy leamlog shed* 

On calculus 

May we he fed. 

And teach us, please, 

To speak with ease 
All languages, 

Alive apd dead I 

Solo.— pRurcxas and Chorda 

ChfSb Five years have flown since 1 took wing— 

Time flies, and hia foot^p ne'er retard** 
l*m the eldest daos^tn of your kinf^. 

J^ocpers, And we are her eseori—First Life Guaidil 
On the royal ^hk 
When the waves were white^ 

In a helmet hot 
And a toaie 

And our md bi^ faoote. 

We de»sd tiio atomii 
For we^re not reeruite, 

And bis RRuftHfla 
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A w«l]r4rill«d ne'er diMude— 

And we enher eeewt-^Fkefc lifi Gneidel 

£ara. Theee geattemen I preeent to yea. 

Toe pride end ttoaefr of mir bemok-y'erdei 
They've mod, oh, eodi cere of me 1 
Treqpore. For we ere her eeeoit—Firil Life Gtuodl I 

When the tempeet loiei 
And the idiip went *o— • 

Do yon rapiKwe 
Wewmeill? N&nol 
Though e qtulmiah lot 
In e tunlo tight, 

And e helmet hot. 

And e breestplete bright 
(Which e well-drilled troopter ne'er diecerde)| 

We stood Bs her escort—Ficit life Guarde! 

Fvxx CnoRim. 

Knightebridge nnreemeide—eorving feiriee— 
Stars of proi^ Belgravien eiries; 

At stern duty’s call you leave them. 

Though yon know how that must grieve them t 
Aura, Tantantarmra-rara-rara! 

lUt. Trumpet-call of Princess Zara I 
CAoms, That's trampHmll, end they’re all tmmp cards— 
They are her escort—-First Life Gnerds 1 


ERiSlfllUB* 

Chorus. pRnrcxsa Zara aho FtTasAtTL» 

Xtulier. Knightsbridgenuisemaida, axv (osub). 

otc. Oh! the hours aregoldf 

Mm. When soldier seeks, etc. And the joys untold. 

When my eyes behold 
My beloved Princess { 

And the yeen will seem 
But a brief day-dream^ 

In the joy extreme 
Of our happiness I 

/W/ C&oms. Knightsbridge nnrsemaids—serving fairim, etc. 

FnUr Knro, Prikobssss Nekata and Kaltba, and Last 
Sophy. 4* Kma enten the ucortwueni arm$^ 

King, Zara I my beloved daughter! Why, how well you 
look, and how lovely you have grown I {Embraem har,) 

Zara, My dear father 1 (i^m&rocfnp At^} And my two 
beautiful little sisters 1 {Embracing iham,) 

}fot beautiful, 

KaL Nice looking, 

^ETiL But first let ^nw present to you tbo SngUsh wmlof 
wbo ecnnsDaiids my esuoi^ andwhobas takfls,obl nelicmed 
ma duriiitt voyaga-irOi^tfMn Pitnhnttleaxol 
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Trwptn* Th« Finfe life Gntfiit 

When the iempeet roee, 

And the ehip went 

[CaFt. F1T&BATTLKAXI moHon^ them to ie silent, Tho 
Troopers jLse/s ihemsdms tn the four earners of the 
stagsy standing at easSy tmmovdblyt as ^ on sentry, 
Each is ^rrounded by an admiring group of young 
Ladies, of whom they take no notice. 

King ((o Cai't. Fitz.). Sir, you come from a country where 
every virtue iiourishes. We trust that you will not oritidze 
too severely such shortcomings as you may detect in our semi- 
barbarous society. 

Fitz, Qooking at Zara). Sir, I have eyes for nothing but the 
blameless artd the beautiful. 

King, We thank you—he is really very polite! (Lai>t 
Sophy, who has been greatly scandaLitm by the attentions paid 
to the Lifeguardsmen by the young Ladies, mardies <Ae PRiKOSSSiai 
Kekata and Kalyba towards an exit,) Lady Sophy, do not 
leave us. 

Lady 8, Sir, your children are young, and, so far, innocent. 
If they are to remain so, it is necessary that they be at once 
removed from the contamination of their present dii^raceful 
surroundings. (jS^ marches them of,) 

King (umose attention has thus called to the proceedings 
if the young Ladies— aside). Dear, dear I They really shouldnH. 
{Aloud,) Captain Fitsbattleaxe* 

Fits, Sir. 

King, Your troopers appear to be receiving a troublesome 
amount of attention from those young ladies. I know how 
strict you English soldiers are, and 1 should be extremely 
distress^ if anything occurred to shook their puritanical Britiu 
sensitiveness. 

Fits, Oh, I don*t think there’s any obuice of that. 

King. You think not t They won't be offended f 

Fits, Oh no I They are quite hardened to it. l^oy get i 
i%uud deal of that sort of thin^ standing eentiy at the Horse 
Ouards. 

King, It's English, is iti 

Fitz, It's particularly English. 

iCtfiy. Then, of oourse, it*e all righL Pray jKtioeedy ladies, 
tt's particularly English. Come, my daughter, for we have 
much to say to each other. 

' Eara, Farewell, Oaptain Fitahatdeaxe! I oanhci fkak yoa 
too emphatically for the devoted care with wbhdi you haeP 
B itehed over mo during our long end efenlM vcyagei 
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Ml. 


Dums^-4Uba AMD Gaft Atv FirsBAnuBizi. 

AJh I gallAul ioldier, bm^ ilid ftrM 
In tooted fiold and tonrnoji 
I grieve to beve ooouioiied you 
So very long «journey. 

A Britieh eoldier glvee up ell—> 

Bie Iwme end ieUmd 
Whrai emnmoned by riie troiupet^all 
Oi Regimentel duty f 
Taiiteiitenni*'rate>‘mre I 
Trumpet>eell of Prineew Zero I 


Heu. 

A Brltieb werrior givee up ell, etc. 
Ladirb. 

Knigbtebridge nureemaidB, etc. 


BffBXafBLE. 

FtTEUATtLRjUCE AWD ZaBA (OMCfe). 

Qhi my joy. my pride, 
Mydidighttobi^ 
ue eing, aside, 

Wbet in truth we feiL 
Let UB whisper low 
Of our love*B glad glow, 

Lest the truth we imow 
We would tain ocmceaL 


/Ue. 


AU, 


Suc^escort dutfi as bis due, 

Completely reooncifeB him to 
His uneventful oalling. 

When eoldier seeks Utopian glades 
In ebaige of Youth and Beauty 
Then pleasure merely masquerades 
As Regimental Duiv 1 
Tratantaiara-rara-rara I 
Trumpet-call of Princess Zara 1 


Chorus. 

Urb. 

A British warrior, etc. 


Eotkiirlb. 

F1TZBATTI4 BAZB ABO Zara (aMJf). 

Oh, the hours are gold^ 

And the joys untold, 

Whmt my eyes behold 

WoWEB. My beloved Piteeees; 

Knigfatsbridge masemaidsi ete. And the jear will seem 

But a bnef day-dream, 

In the joy SEtieme 
Of eur happiness t 

(JSksimf Kim and Pbibobss In m dineUm, Llfe- 
guardameii and Crowd in oj^ponU diraction. 

Eniar, ai back, Boamuo and FhahtO, udto leatch (ha. 
Ansoma a» aka goaa off. Soafhio i$ aaaiad, akaking 
vidl 9 nU$f and obviomaiy tmder tka inffamca <ff some ata-ong 
auakEon. ' 

Fkam^ !nwr»-4sU me, Soi^lo, Is die sot Iwftstifd f Giti 
^ wonder thiZ 1 Wfo her io j^iotmldy I 
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Sea. No. She is sltnofdiiiArUj^'^^nealoudj lorelyl 
Good beaveni, what a aisgolaiiy beaiuifiil girl 1 

PAan. I knew you would say so 1 

Sea. What exquisite charm of maonerl What surprising 
delicacy of gesture 1 Why, she’s a goddess 1 a very goddess I 

Phan, (rather taken ahaek)» Tea—she’s—she’s an attraotiYe 
girl. 

Sea. Attractive t Why, you must be blind! She’s entrancing 
—enthralling I —iotoxicatinfi^! (Aiide^) God bless^my hearty 
what’s the matter with me Y 

Phan, (alarmed). Yes. You—^you promised to help me to 
get her father's consent, you know. 

Sea. Promised 1 Ye|^ l^ut the convulsion has come, my good 
boy ! It is she—my ideal I Why, what’s this t (Staggering,) 
Phantis f Stop me—I’m going mad—mad with the love of her 1 

Phan. Soapoio, compose yourself, I beg. The nrl is perfectly 
opaque! Asides, remember—each of us is helpless without 
the other. You can't succeed without my consent, you know. 

5oa. And you dare to threaten f Oh, ungrateful! When you 
came to me, palsied with love for this girl, and implored my 
assistance, did 1 not unhesitatingly promise it ? And this is 
the return you make? Out of mv sight, ingrate! (Aside.) 
Pearl dear I what is the matter with me? 

Enter Gaft. Fitzbattlisaze and 2!Iaba. 

Zara. Dear me. I’m afraid we are interrupting a teMi~iUe. 

Sea. (hreathleedy). No, na You come very appropriately. 
To be brief, we—we love you—this man and I—^madly— 
passionately I 

Zara. Sir! 

Sea. And we don't know how we are to settle which of us Is 
to marry you. 

FitM. ^ra, this is very awkward. 

Sea. (very much overcome). I—I am paralyzed by the singular 
radiance of your extraordinary loveliness. 1 know 1 am in* 
coherent. X never was like this before—it shall not occur 
again. 1 — shall be fluent presently. 

Zara (ofide}. Obt dear (^ptaia Fitsbattleaxe^ what ^ to be 
done? 

FUa. (aside). Leavelt to me—PU msnage it. (Aloud.) It’s a 
oommon situation. Why not settle it in ^ English IsMdkm ? 

Path. The English fiuhion? What la that ? 

FitM. It's very simple. In England, when two eei^lezm 
are in love w4jdi the same lady* until it la set&d which 
gentleman ia to blow out.tbn of , the otlisr« It is pronde^ 
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by Bival Admimra* Clauses CSonaoUdation Act, that the lady 
shall he eatnisted to ao o£Bcer of Household Cavalry as etake* 
holder, vho is bound to hand her over to the snrtivor (on tho 
Tontine principle) in a good o<»dition of substantial and 
decorative repair* 

Soot. Reasonalde wear and tear and damages by fire excepted? 
FitB. Exactly. « 

PAon. Well, that seems very reasonable. (7b Scamo.) 
What do you say—Shall we entrust her to this officer of House¬ 
hold Oav^ry? It will give ns time. 

Sea. (trembling violenlly). I~I am not at present in a 
condition to think it out coolly—^but if be ts an officer of 
Household Cavalry, and if the Phneeps consents—— 

^ant, Alas, dear sirs, I have no alternative—under the Rival 
Admirers* Clauses Consolidation Actl 
Filz. GcK)d —^then that's settled. 


Quarticits. 

Fitzbattlsaxis, Zara, Sc^rnio, and PirANTis* 

JfUth It*s understood, I think, alt roimd 

That, by the English custom bound, 

1 bold me lady safe and sound 
Tn trust fm either rival. 

Until you clearly teetify 
By sword or pbtol, by-and-by, 

Which gastleman inters to die, 

And wbidh prefen survival. 


Ehsxmblb. 


SoA. AND Phan. 

It's clearly understood, all round, 
l^at, by your English oustoni 
touttd. 

He holds the lady safe and sound 
In trust for either rival, 

Until we elsariy testify 
By sword and pstol, by-and>^, 
Which geatlemvi prefers to di(k 
And vhicii pliers survival. 


Zara and Fits ( atuU ). 

We stand, 1 think, on sa6sh 
ground; 

Our senses weak it wiU astound 
If dither gentleman is found 
Pre|wed to meet his rival. 
Thdr taachinatiotts we defy; 

We won't be parte^ you aM I— '» 
Of bloodshed each is rather shy-* 
They both prefer eunrival! 


PAon. 

(emiis so Fna.). 


SOttm 

(mUe U Fits.), 


UI should die snd, he should live, 
To yon, without reseive, 1 i^ve 
Her hc^ so young and sensitive, 

Ai^ all her predilections. 
If he idioQld live and I ihonld die, 

1 see no,kmd of .ineasoA why 
Yon should jmW If ^ Ndih it, try 
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EVkBHkLS* 

ScA. ▲»!> PfiUV. {angrily to taek 


other). 

If 1 fbould die end yon d&onld 
liiret 

To fchii young oflleer I give 
Her beert eo oolt end Mneidre^ 
And ell her predilections. 

If you should live end I should 
die, 

I see no kind of reeson why 
He should not, if he chooses try, 
To win her young effections. 


Fitz. A2n> Zaba (nsidt). 

As both of us ere positive 
Thet both of then intend to live, 
There's nothing in the eese to 
give. 

Us cease for greve refleetions. 
As both will live end neither die 
1 see no kind of reeson why 
1 should not, if 1 wish it, try 
To gein your young ellec* 
tionsl 


ISfceunt SoAPBio and Fb^ktib Uigeikor, 


PvBT.—Z ara astd FiT3:iiAiTi.fiAXB« 

EllHBMnUE. 

Oh, admireble ert I 

Oh, neetly-plenned intention! 

Oh, heppy intervention— 

Ob, well-oonstmeted plot I 
When sages try to pert 

Two loving hearts in fusion. 

Their wisaom's a delusion, 

And ieeiBtng servos tbent noil 
jiUs. Until quite plain 

Is their intent. 

These sages twain 
1 represent. 

Now^ease infer 

That, nothing loth, 

You're beneefCith, as it were, 

Engaged to merry both— 

Then take it that I represent the two— 

On thet hypothesis, whet would yon dof 
Zara (asuir). Whet womd I do? what wonld 1 do? 

Jlsva, In sndt acase, 

Upon your breast, 

Ify blushing faoe 
I ^kl'd rest— 

Then perhaps I might 
Demnruy say— 

** I find this breast|date bright 
Is sorely in the wiqri 
Thet te, anppoeiitf It were true 
That Pm engegeo to both-^asid beCh ereie FOB i 


EaeunuLn. 

, Onr Mtal laoi 
Is sever hM— 
thaie’IsttoidehiMi 
At perfect test I 
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Borne pettr bUgbt 
Aoieiti no swajt 
Bomo enunplod xoMltof Ii|^ 

It idwi^t in th« waj 1 

FiTBBATTLEAxa. Monni Zaba. 

2am (looking o/^ in the direction in which Soabhiq and 
Pbaktoi Aaeo ^one). Poor, trusting, simple-minded, and aflfeo- 
tionete old gent lemen I Tm really sorry for them 1 How strange 
it is that when the flower of a man’s youth has faded, he seems 
to lose all charm in a woman’s eyes; tod how troe are tbs 
words of my expurgated Juvenal— 

** FesUnat dceurrerc pdaa 
Flo$ctUtis. angusta, miccrcwnt brcviMimo vita 
Fortier^ 


Enter Enro. 

JTmy, Hy daughter I At last we are alone together. 

Zara, Yes, and I’m glad we are, for I want to speak to you 
very seriously. Do you know this paper? 

Kingi^eide^ Da-1 {Aland,') Oh yea —rve—I ’to seen 

it Where in the world did you get this from ? 

Zara, It was given to me by Lady Sophy—^my sisters* 
governess. 

Kino (aaide). Lady Soohy’s an angel, bnt I do sometimes 
wish sne’d mind her own ousiness! (Aloud.) It’s—ha i ha 1 
—it’s rather humorous. 

Zara, I see nothing humorous in it. 1 only see that you, 
the despotic Eing of this country, are made the subject of the 
most scandalous insinuationg. Why do you permit these 
things? 

King, Well, they appeiU to my sense oi humour. It*s the 
only n^ly comic paper in Utopia, and I wouldn’t be without it 
for the world. 

Zara, If it had any literary merit I could understand it. 

King, Oh, it hat literary merit. Ob, distinctly, it has* 
literary merit. 

Zara, Mv dear father, it’s mere ungrammatical twaddle. 

Ob, !t*8 not ungrammstical. 1 can’t allow that. Un« 
plessantly penonal, perhaps, but written with an epigrammaticsl 
point that is very rare nowadays—veiy rare indeM. 

Zara (looking at oartoon). Why do they repreeent yon with 
such a big noee? 

KingSookiagat catioim)* T«4ftH^*bigonef Why, 
fheliet 18 tha^lii th 0 ovtoons of b opmio poptif the fiif of 
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vour nose always ▼aries inverulj aa ilie square of your popu- 
larity. It’s the rule. 

Zara, Then you must be at a traoiendons <U8count, just now! 
I see a notice of a new |nece called ** King Tuppence,** in which 
an English tenor has the audacity to personate you on a public 
stage. I can only say that 1 am surprised that any English 
tenor should lend himself to such degra^ng personalities. 

iTfny. Oh, be*s not really English. Km it happens he*s s 
Utopian, but he calls himself Euglish. 

Zwra, Oalis himself English ? 

King, Yes. Bless you, they wouldn't listen to any tenor who 
didn’t call himself English. 

Zara. And you permit this insolent bnilbon to earicature you 
in a pointless burlesque! My dear fathra-^if you were a f^ree 
agent, you would never permit these outrages. 

King (almott in tean), Zara, 1<^I admit X am not altogether 
a free agent. I->I am controlled. I try to make the l^t of 
it, but sometimes 1 find it very difficult—very difficult indeed. 
Nominally a Deepot, I am, between ourselves, the helpless tool 
of two unscrupulous Wise Men, who insist on my falling in with 
all their wishes and threaten to denounce me for immediate 
explosion if 1 remonstrate! (^Breakt down comj^tdy.) 

Zara, My poor father t Now listen to me. With a view to 
remodelling the political and social institutions of Utopia, 1 
have brought with me ail representatives of the principal 
causes that have tended to make England the powerful, happy, 
and blameless country which the consensus of European civiliza¬ 
tion has declared it to be. Place yourself unreservedly in the 
hands of these gentlemen, and they will reorganize your country 
on a footing that will enable you to defy your persecutors. 
They are all now washing their hands after their journey. 
Shall 1 introduce them? 

King, My dear Zara, how can I thank you? I will consent 
to anything that will release me from the abominable tyranny 
of these two men, (Oailing,) What hoi Without theret 

Knier Cxlykx, 

Summon my court without an instant's delay 1 

L^Galtsx. 

PtXAUK. 

KtUer Every one, except the Flowen of Progmsi. 

Gpoam, 

Jlltheugh year Eoyal swaiaoiis ts sppsiK 
Btota eoaitesy was ■ingalarily 
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Obftdifl&t to thit wmiiMiiii w« mo litTo~ 

Wliat would jOttr Majoity? 

ItEorrATiyB.—Kina. 

My worthy people, my bolored deni^ter 
Most thoughtfully bes brought with her from England 
The iypee of all roe caueee uiat havo made 
That great and gUnioot eomitry what U ia. 

Oioruc. Oh, joy unbounded f 

iSm., Thr., and Pk(nu (fliide)* Why, irirnt dou this moan f 

Rbcitativk.->Zaba. 

Attend to me, Utojdan popnlaee, 

Ye South Pacific Island vivipwans; 

All, in the abstract, types of courtly grace, 

Yet, when compared with Britaia's grorioas race, 

But little better than half-okAhed barbarians 1 

Chorui. 

That’s tnie—ws South Pacific uiTiparians, 

Gontxaated when 
With Englishmen, 

Are little better t&w half-^thed barbariane t 


Enter all the Flowers of Progress, led hy Fitzbatti^kaxs. 

Solo.—^Zara. { Preeentw ^ Captaiv FiTZBATTLKAXit.) 

When &itain sounds the trump of war 
(And Europe trembles), 

The army of that conqueror 

In serried rsahs assembles; 

*T!s then thie warrior’s eyes and sabre gleam 
For our proieetton*- 
He represents a milihary siheme 

In aU its proud peifectioni 

Jlli, Yea—yew— 

1 rep r e s e n t a miStary sdieme 

la all its proud perfeotion 1 

Chorus. Ulahlicat Ulahlica! UlahUcat 

6olo.~<Za«a. iPreeentimy Bin Bailbt BAiuta, Q.C., 

A complicated geu^eman allow me to present, 

Of all the arts end fscotties the terse embodiment. 

He’s a great Arithmetkian who can demonstrate with ease 
That two and two atn tbreo, or five, or anything you please; 

An eminett f^ician who can make U dear to you 
That hlaok is smitoi^erlMm looked at 6om the proper point of viewt 
A mareellons pyioihii^ wbeftt nndestohe to show 
Thsfi^jws*kMnMtldfei4aMator#eimiif , 
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Sir SaUeff. 

Oh ** yet ** it hoi another om a. mater form of ** 00 .** 

All preconceived idett on any aoMeet 1 e«a loonti 
And demonetmte beyond all pettibiUty of doubts 
That whether yon^re an honoit man or whether yon'ra • tliieC 
Dependa on whoae ti^dtor haa given me my brief. 

Chorui, Tea—yea—yea 

That whether you're an honeat man, ate. 
UlahUcal UUhlioal Ulahlical 


Soix>.— Zaba. {Pr$9mUM Lord DnAVAr.nion and Comity 

donnoillor.) 

What theaa may be, Utopiane all 
Perhape yon'Jl hardly gnats— 

They're types of England's physioal 
’And moral eleanlineaa. 

This is a Loid High Chamberlain 
Of purity tha jnnge— 

He'll cleanae onr Court from moral ataftt 
And purify our Stage. 

Lord Jham* Tee—^yea—yes— 

Court reputationa 1 revise, 

And preaentatione semtinixei, 

New plays I read with jealona eya% 

And purify the Stage. 

CAoms, Tea—yea—yea— 

New plays, etc. 

Asm. This County Conndllor acclaim. 

Great Britain’s latest toy— 

On ainrtbing you like to name 
llis tatenta he'll employ— 

All streets and aquarm be'll purify 
Within your city walls, 

And keep meanwhile a modest eye 
On wicked music balls. 


ca 

Cftonn. 


Tea-^ea—yea— 

In towns {' make improvemaata 
'Whioh to swell the County rate— 
1 dwellingwhousea aanitate. 

And purify the Balia 1 


Tea—yea—yea— 

He*U dwauing-bonsea, ate. 
Ulahlianl U^llenf Ulahlieal 


Solo.'-^ha. (Preaantmg Mm G<H.i>Bt7nr.) 

A Company Promoter khla, wiHi apodal cdneatiosi, 

Whidi teaofaaa what Contango BMana and also BackwarAditei--* 
'To apeoddora ha aiqipIiaB n gmad Sanndal tenaan, 

Tiaaa waa when two wwi eompniQh—but aoir tt vmat bo.MfW. 
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Mr. Gdd. T««— 

StiipeiidOQt kMma to forekn tiuoiMf 
1V« lu^ly •dToeafeM; 

Id ffinger^pOM and pa ppcnaint^dropa 
rva fr»MT apaeolated { 

Then nines of Mid, oC wealtli ontold, 
Snccesafnlfy I'v« floated, 

And sodden fUfii in appte-stolls 
OccasionnUy quoted t 
And soon or late 1 always call 

For Stock Bzehangs quotation^ 

Ko scheme's too apreat and none too hOuM 
For CompanfiSoation I 

dems. Tken soon or late, ate. 

UUhlieal Ulahliea! «l71ahHea! 


Zara. (Pr^tentinff Captain Sib Sdwabd Coroorab, R.N 4 

And lastly I present 

Groat Bntain's proodest boas^ 

Who from the blows 
Of foreign foes 

Protects her sea-girt coast— 

And if you ask him m respectful tone, 

He'll show yon how yon may protect year own I 


Solo.—Captam Goboobab. 



HI. 


Pm eSaptein Coreontn, 

1*11 tea^ yon how we role the sea, 

And terrify tee simple Gaul. 

And how the Saxmi ana the Celt 
Tbetr Earope>shaking blows have dealt 
With Maaim gnn and Nordenfelt 

(Or wUl, when the occasion calls}, 

If ssilor-liko yon'd play your cards 
Unbend yonr sails, and lower vonr yards, 

Unstep yonr masts—-yott'u never want 'em more, 
Tkoi^ we'in no longar baarte of oak, 

Tet we can steer and we can stoke, 

And, teanjes to coal, and thanks to coke, 

W’e never nm a ebip ashore 1 
Whatnevmr? 

He^ never t 

WluAMeepf 

Hatdlv evert 

Bar^ aver vm a ship ashoiel 

Then give tiirea imeeie, and th\.<ee cheeve mon^ 
For tee tsar wbo never miDf his ship aehore 1 
, ThtBfli^e thiM ehiere, end Ik.ne cheers more, 
fw he never fCBu nie ihif ^ors! 
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CsoBim. 

All hail. y« typas of EiifflMid*a poww^ 

Ya iiMvaii-aDlightamBd bana I 
Wa blaaa tba d», bloa tba boor 
Ibafe bxoBfl^t you to ooz land, 

Quabtxxtji. 

Ta wandafan from a miglity Staia 
Ob, taaoh oa how to legiala to— ’ 

Yonr lighteat woid wiu cany weight 
In onr atUntiTa aara. 

Ob, taaoh the naihraa of thfa land 

S Vho are not quick to understand) 
ow to woHc off their social and 
Politioal uteart I 
Capt, litM, Incroase yonr army I 
Zord I>ram, Purify your Court! 

Capt, Cor, Get up your steam and eat your caayas short I 
iHr B, Bar, To sp^k on both sides teach your sluggish trains ( 
Mr. C.t*. Widen your thoron^fares, and flush your drains I 
JIfr. Gold, Utopia's much too big for one email head— 

I’ll float it aa a Company limited! 

King, A Company Limited ? What may that be 7 
The term, I rather think, is new to me, 

Chonto, Jl Company Limited ? ete, 

Abo., PAan., umf Tarara (asidb). 

What does he mean? What does he mean? 

Gire us a kind of olue I 
What does he mean ? What does he mean ? 

What ia he going to do? 

Soico.-^Miu Gou>iiurt. 

Some seven men form an Association 
(If possible, all Peers and Baronets), 

They start off with a pnblie declaratioik 

To what extent th^ mean to pay theiT debts. 
That’s called th^r Capital: if they are wary 
They will not qa^ it at a sum immense. 

The figure's immaterial—^it may vary 

From eighteen million down to eif^teenpenen, 
/should pnt it laUaer low ; 

The fsojbA sense of doing so 
Will be evident at once to any debtor^ 

When it's left to yon to say 
What amount yon mean to pay, 

Why, the loww you esm pnt it asi m better, 
CBems, When it^ left to yon to cay, ete, 

*4 luy theanroeeecl tu,ttade with whoU traat 'ea^ 
Qaita umspeetiTnojt tbiic capital 
flffs abady, hut it's paactiflad by enitom) % 
aS; ]lailwsy« 
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Tou «Mi*t tioibatk on Inding tod todradsdoiu-^ 
lt*t toiictlv ftilr, wad bund on cominon feme— 

If you faocto^ toot pvoflti wre atopendoue— 

And if TOU toil, [^p goee your eii^teenpenee* 

Moke the noney<o^tter fpin ( 

For you only stand to wiBi 
A ndyoull never wito difl)*oesty be twitted* 

For nobody eon know, 

To a million or to. 

To what extent your eapital'e eommittod I 
Chorus. KO} nobody ean knoW| etc. 

If you come to grief, and creditors are craving, 

(For nothing that is planned by mortal bead 
If certain in this Vale of Sorrow—saving 
That one's Liability is Limited),— 

Do you suppose that stgniddl perdition ? 

If so you're bnt a monenta^ dunce— 

You merely file a Winding-up Petition, 

And start another Commny at once! 

Though a Rothschild you may be 
In your own capacity. 

As a Company you've come to utter sorrow— 

But the Liquidators aay, 

“ Never mmd—you needn't pay/* 

So yoo start another company to-morrow 1 

Ckorus, But the Liquidators say, etc. 

Rbcitativb. 

JTin^. Well, at first sight it strikes ns as dishonest, 

But if it's good enough for virtuous England— 
The first commercial country in tbs world— 
It's good enough for ns. 

Aio. P^an*, and Tarara, Ton'd best take care— 

{mskk fo King). PlesM nooUect toe have not been consulted. 

Kinff And do I understand yon that Great Britain 

(not heeding them). Upon this Joint Stock prtnciide is governed? 
Mr, Gold, We haven't come to that, exactly—bnt 

We're tending rapidly in that direction. 

The date's not distanL 

JCing (fnthtuiaiiieaily). We will be before yon I 

We'll go down to Posterity renowned 
As the Firet Severdra in Christendom 
Who registered his Crown and Countiy under 
The Joint Stock Company's Act of Bixty-T«o» 

jUL inahlicat UlahUenl Ulahlipal 

8oix>*—K awo* . 

. BeiKKRfbrward, of a veri^, 

With.Fshte ourselvea weliak^ 

Well go down to PMteidto 
OlsovnMgna siU the t 
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8m., Pkan,, and Tar. (amda io JGng), If you'rt tl« 

mad temaiity 
Onr irisbM tirai to bUaki 
Ton’ll go down to Potterity 

Mndh earlier than yon think f 

Tarara loorrtcHng them). He'll go up to Poeterity, 
If 1 inflict the blow 1 


8oa. and Phan. (angrUu). Hell go down to Poeterity* 

We think we ought to know I 

Tarara {explaining. He'll go «p to Poeterity, 

Blown up with dynamite I 

8oa. and Phan. {apohgetioeiM. Hell go «p to Poeteri^ I 
Of conrH he will, yon're light I 


EmsMnLB. 


KiHO, liADT SOPHT, 

KAKtoy CAI», 

AMO ChOAUB. 

Henceforward of a 
verity 

With fame onnelvee 
we link, 

And go down to Poi* 
terity 

Of eovereigna all the 
piakl 


SCAm PRAM.J AMD 
Tabara {aside). 

If he hai the temerity 
Our wUdiea that to 
blink, 

Hell go npto Poeterity 
Much earlier than 
they thiidtl 


Chobub. 


FiTMBATTLBAZK AMO 

Zaba {aside). 

Who love with all ain* 
cerity, 

Their livee may 
aafely link; 

And at for our Poe- 
terity— 

We don't eare what 
they think I 


Let's seal this mercantile naet^ 

' The step we no'er shall rue-* 
It gives whatever we lacked— 
The statement's strictly truth 
All hail, astonishing^ Fact I 
All hail, Inventton new— 
The Joint Stock Company’s Aot» 
The Act of Sizty-Two t 


OUBTADT. 


AOT IL 

SoemimthePahc6. Jl^hi. WrmkVttdusM 

diseontred, singing to Zara, 

RBOiTATnni.—Fm. 

0h| 2am» my bdoTud one^ Wr witii mt I 
Ah, dn 9M iangh at my amempted 01 
Repent Mt, mwhu mai^ Iky giiihooA's 
The fervour of my mvu uflieli my voioul 
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SoHo.-^Frrs* 

A Uxiir, all lingcni »bov«k 

Should keep himeelf qiiieti' 

AUend (o Iub diet 
And eerafnlly nnree hie digeeUont 
Bat when he is nadly in love 

It'e certain to tell tm hie lingtng^ 

Yoa can't do chrometuii 
With proper emphatics 
When onguiw your bosom is wringing I 
When distracted with worries in plenty, 

And his pulse is a hondrod and twenty, 

And his duttering bosom the slave of mistrust i% 
A tenor can't do himself justice. 

Now observe—(sirt^ a AiyA iicifs)| 

You see, 1 can’t do myself josttce I 

I could sing, if my fervour were mock. 

It’s eaj^ enough if you’re aoUng<* 

But when one’s emotion 
Is born of devotion 
Yon mustn’t be over<eitacting» 

One ought to be firm os a rock 

To venture a shake in oilrafo, 

When fervour’s expected 
Keep cool and collected 
Or never attempt (^itato. 

BaL of course, when bis tongue is of leether^ 
And his lips appear posted tether, 

Ani bis sensitive palate os dry os a crust isi 
A tenor can’t do himself justice. 

Now ob8erve~(sin^s a oadetug)^ 
tf s BO use—^1 cui't do myself justice 1 


Bora. Wbyt Arthur, what does it matter ? When the higher 
qualities of the heart are all that can be desired, the higher notes 
m the wdee are matters of comparative insignificance. Wiio 
thinks alightinj^y of the cocoanat because it is husky? Besides 
(dmww7^ you are not singing for an engsgemenU (FutUng 
Mr hand in hin) You have that already I 
FUA iio# g|C^ and wise yon are 1 How unerringly your 
preotlied brain winnows the wheat from the chaff—the material 
uoiu meidy incidental I 

Hj Glrton traiDin^ Arthur. At Girton all is wheat, 
and idle chaff is never heard within its walls I Bat tell me, is 
not an working marvellonsly well ? Have not our Flowera of 
jProgresa more than justified their name? 

FibL Wa haW indeed dmm our best Oaptiln Corcoran and 
1 have^ fak OoMrtg thoroughly nsnodeHed tan sister- 
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and upon no ;u>und a Uuis that the South Pacific trembles at the 
name of Utopia! 

^ra. How clever of you 1 

Fitz. Clever ? Not a bit. IPs as easy as posuble when the 
Admiralty and Horse Guards are not there to interfere. And 
so with the others. Freed from the trammels Imposed upon 
them by idle Acts of Parliameut, ail have dven their natural 
talents full play and introduced reforms whi^, even in England, 
were never dreamt of 1 

Zara. But perhaps the most beneficent change of all has been 
eficcted by Mr. Ooldbury who, discarding the exploded theory 
that some strange magic lies hidden in the numikr Seven, has 
applied the Limited Liability principle to individuals, and every 
man, woman, and child is now a Comi>any Limited with liability 
restricted to the amount of his declaim Capital! There is not 
a christened baby in Utopia who has not already issued his little 
Prospectus! 

Fitz. Marvellous Is the power of a Civilization which can 
transmute, by a word, a Limited Income into an Income 
{Limited), 

Zara. Keforro has not stopped here—it has been applied even 
to the costume of our people. Discarding their own barbaric 
dross, the natives of our laud have unanimously adopted the 
tasteful fashions of England in all their rich entirety. Scaphio 
and Pbantis have undertaken a contract to supply the whole of 
Utopia with clothing designed upon the most approved English 
models—and the first Drawing-Boom under the new state of 
things is to he held here this evening. 

Fitz. But Drawing-Booms are always held in the afternoon. 

Zara. Ah, we’ve improved upon that. We all look so much 
better by candle-light I And when 1 tell you, dearest, that my 
court train has just arrived, you will understand that I am long¬ 
ing to go and try it on. 

FUz. Then we must part?. 

Zara. Keoessarily, for a time. 

Fitz, Just as I wanted to tell yon, with all the passionate 
enthusiasm of my nature, bow deeply, how devotedly 1 love you! 

Zara, Hush I Are these the accents of a heart that really 
feels ? True love does not indulge in declamation'—its vdee is 
sa'Set^ and soft, and low. The west wind whkpecs iriieii he 
WOOS riie .poplars I 


Doar,—2aaa iltD YtTsaattnaiacg. 

Words ei love too leadly spekea 
Bist |]W£t ewh eaniaeiy kia^ 
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Koisy rowt an radelr biokeiii 
Soft the w»g of PhilomeL 

Whiew fireeflyi vMeper riewly. 

Hour by hour aad day by day | 

Sweet and low aa aeocnu^ly 
Are the aotea of lover’a lay I 

Aidik Sweet and low, etc. 

Let the oo^ueror, flushed with 
Bid hU noisy clarions bray j 
Lovers tell their artless story 
In a whispered virelav. 

False is he whose vows aliuriiiir 
Make the listening echoes ring f 
Sweet and low when all>endaripg, 

Are the songs tiuft lovers sing 1 

Bctk, Sweet and low, etc. [ ZattA 

.Enter Kiko, drtseed aa Field Marshal, 

King, To a Monarch who has been acoustomed to the uncon¬ 
trolled use of his limbs, the coetume of a British Field Marshal 
is, perhaps, at first, a little cramping. Are you sure that thla 
is all right ? lt*s not a practical joke, is it ? No one has a 
keener sense of humour than 1 have, but the First Statutory 
Cabinet Council of Utopia {Limited) must be conducted with 
dignity and imjvressiveness. Now, where are the other five who 
signed the Articles of Association ? 

FUt, Sir, they are here. 

Enter Lobd Dbahaibioh, Oaftaik Oorooban, Sir Bailbt 
Barbs, Mr. Blusuingtok, and Mb. Goldbubt /rom 
different tntfuncea. 

King, Oh I (Addrisaing them,) Gentlemen, our daughter 
hffida her first Drawing-Boom in half an hour, and we shall 
have time to make oar half-yearly report in the interval I am 
neoesearily uniiamlliar with the forms of an English Cabinet 
Gofmoil^perbape the Lord Chamberlain will kindly pat ns ^in 
the way of doing the thing properly, and with due regard to 
the solemnity ^the occasion. 

Lotd Dram, Uectainly—nothing rimpler. Kindly bring your 
eAmin forward^-his Majesty will, of course, preside. 

[ZAsy rongf ih^ ^ira aeroaa ata^ like Christy Min>^ 
atrda, Ktso aita centre^ hoKO DRAiCLEiaH on his 
I^,Mr. GoLDBtTBY on his rightfCjunAtv CoRoooAir 
^Lcmn Dbaii aleiob, CAPrAXir Fitsrattleazr 
f^hf iff Mm, GotUttiattr, Mb. BLmnmMnoir esftniMi 
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King. Lika this? 

Lord Dram. Lika this. 

King. We take your word for it that this Is all right. SToit 
are not making fun of us? This is in accordance with the 
practice at the Court of St. James's ? 

Lord Dram. Well, it is In accordance with the practice at the 
Court of St. James’s Hall. 

King. Oh 1 it seems odd, but never mind« 


Chorus. 

Ktng, 

Chorus, 

King, 


Chorus. 


King: 

Chorus, 

King, 


Chorus, 

King. 


Chorus, 


King. 


Chorus. 

King, 

Chorus. 

King. 


Soho.—Kino. 


Society has ^uite forsaken all her wicked eonrses, 

Which empties on^polioe courts, and abolishes divorsec# 
Divorce is nearly obsolete in England. 

No tolerance we show to ondeaerving rank and aplendou { 
For the higher his position is the greater the offender. 

That’s a maxim that ia prevalent in England. 

No peeress at our Drawing-Room before the Presence passes 
Who wouldn’t be accepted by the lower-middle elaases. 
Each shady dame, whatever be her rank, ia bowed oat neatly. 
In short, this happy country has been Anglicized completely/ 
It really is surprising 
Wbat a thorough Anglicizing 
We have brought a^ut—Utopia’e quite another land} 
In her enterprising movements. 

She it Engumd—with improvementa, 

Whidbi we durifully^ offer to our mother-land I 
Our city we have beautified—we’ve done it willy-nilly— 
And all that isn’t Belgrave Square la Strand and PiecadiUy. 

We haven’t any olummeriea in England I 
We have solved the Ubonr qoettion with discrimination 
polished, 

So poverty is obsolete and honger is aboliahod— 

We are going to aUmsh it in England. 

The Chamberlain our native stage baa purged, beyond a 
question, 

Of risky ” sitnatioa and Indelieate snggestion ; 

No piece la tolerated if it’s oosturned inducreetly— 

In abort, this happy country haa been Angliciaed eem* 
^etely I 

It really ia aarprisiQg, etc. 

Our Peerage we’ve remodelled on an InteHectual baria, 
Which certainly it rough on our bereditaiy lacee— 

We axe going to remodel it in EnglendL 
The Brewers and theC^ton Lords no longer Mekadminion, 
And Literaiy Merit meets with proper recognition— 

Aa Literary Merit does in England I 
Who knows bttt we nay count nmeng onr fcn t el le et n al 
ctiekens 

like yon, aa Sail of Ibackesky nai ffngn a Dike «l 
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Lord FUd«f and Tiaeoant Millalt (wta tbij tama) wall 
welcooM awa atly — 

Clam. Ilk Am^tlda bappy oonotsy haa bata laf^find torn* 

It itaUy ia mpri^ngi ate. 

{At ihe md aU rutt and r^kloea theit efto^n. 

King, Now tken. for our First l>rawine*l^m. Where are 
the FrincBsaea ? What as extraordinary thing it ia that ainoe 
European looking-glasses have been supplied to the Koyal bed¬ 
rooms my daughters are inyariably latel 

Lord vram. Sir, their Boyal Highnesses await yonr pleasure 
in the Ante-Room. 

King, Oh. Then request them to do us the laydur to enter 
at once. • 


Mabob. Fhder aU the Royal Household, induding (heeidee tho 
Lord Chamberlain) the Yioe-Cbamberlaln, the Master of the 
Horsey the Master of the Buokhounds, the Lord High 
Treasurer, the Lord Steward, the Comptroller of the House- 
hold| the Lord-in-Waiting, the Groom^n-Waiting, the Field 
Officer in Brigade Waiting, the Gold and Silver Stick, and 
the Gentlemen Ushers* 2hm enter the three Princesses 
(Ihsir frotiM carried ^ Pages of Honour), Lady SoFfiT, 
and the Ladies-in-waiting. 


My daughters, we are about to attempt a very solemn 
ceremonial, so no giggling, if you please. Now, my Lord 
Chamberlain, we are readv. 

Lord Dram^ Then, ladies and gentlemen, places if you please. 
Bis Majesty will take bis place in front vt the throne, and 
will be so obliging as to embrace all the debntanUe. (Ladt 
Sophy, much ehoehed.) 

King, What—must I really? 

Lord Dram, Absolutely indispensable. 

Kir^, More jam for the Palace Peeper \ 

[The Knta tdkee TUa place in front 
Paixcjcsg Zaba on hie Itft, 

Prhuiesses on the left o/ZenA, 

King. Now, is every one in bis place? 

Lord Dram, Eyeiy one is in his place. 

King, Then let the revels commence. 


of ike ihroMf the, 
The tioo gour^fer 


Jbder the Xisdies attending the i^udhp-Roofii. They give thmf 
mrde U the Greom-in-Waiting, vsiho paeaee them to the 
Lqpddii-Wiitiiig, 

jptmgm Mem to m tord Ghamhevlalii, loho rmde tie 
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mmet to tiktf JSJ.W at took lady approa^itt, Tht Lftdifli 
finrUy in tucceuion to the Kutck tuid the three PrinocMHUf 
and poet out. When aR the pretentaiUme ham heeuaceom 
pUehed, the Knta, Princaraea, and hts>t Sorsr com* 
/orwardf and aU the Ladies re-enUr, 


SsorrATivK.—Knre. 

This eeiemonid oar with diipbiye 
To copy all Great Britaio't oou^y way% 
Though lofty aims oaUwtrophe eataih 
Well gloriously succeed or nobly fail 1 


Uvaccompahied Chorus. 

£agle hi^ in cdondland soaring— 

Sparrow twittering on a reed— 
Tiger in the jangle roaring— 

Frightened fawn in gratiy mead—• 
I>et the eagle, not the tparrow, 

Be the om^ of your arrow— 

Fix the tiger with ^our eye— 

Pass the fawn in {uty by. 

G1 wy then will crown the day- 


Glory, glory^ anyway I 


[TkeneatentdU 


Rider ScATHio and PsAjms, now dreteed at judget in red and 
ermine robes and undresn wigs, Th^ come cfotori Uagt 
mdodrajnaticaUy^^working together. 

Dust.—S cAPuio axd Phaxtu, 

Sen. With fury deep we burn— 

PAaa, We do— 

We fame with smothered nge. 

These Englishmen who rule lupreme 
Their undertaking they redeem 
By stifling every harmless scheme 
In which we both engage— 

Spa, They do— 

In which we both engage. 

SotA (tfith great energy). For this mustn’t be, and this woift ds^ 

If you'll back me, Uien m back yon, 

Let’s both agree, and well mill tbhm through. 

Fox this mustn’t ^ and this won't dow 
Ko, this won’t do, 

Ko, this won’t do. 

Ko, this mustn’t be, 

And 1^ won't do, 

JShlqr^Kiaa. 

IRaf. Oeniktiiflits 'mg mtiMiidlp 

ylttj of ODOrgy irlUim tho Boyil Fra^neti li BhooetlMr 
otipopdonaMeu 
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/jIoo, (Jitriotttlgf). What do, wt oomfuiaia off Why, tbroogh 
the imkOTatioiiB i&troduoed hy the Fiowere of Progroes ail our 
harmless schemes for making a itroiriaimi for our old age are 
ruined. Our Matrimonial A^noy is at a standstill, our Cheap 
Sherry business is in bankruptoyj our Army Clothing oontraots 
are paralyzed, and even our Society paper^ the 
is practically defunct 1 

King, Defunct ? Is that so ? Dear, dear, I am truly sorty. 

Sea, Are you aware that Sir Bailey Banu has intr^uced a 
law of libel by which all editors of scurrilous newspafieFB are 
publicly floggw—as in England? And six of our editors have 
I'osigued in succession 1 Now, the editor of a scurrilous [la^^r 
can stand a good deal***-'he takes a private thrashing as a matter 
of course—it*s conaidered In his salary—^but no gentlemau hkea 
U) he publicly flogged. 

King, Naturally. I shouldn't like it myself. 

Phan, Then our burlesque Theatre is absolutely ruined t 

King, Dear me. Well, theatrical property is not what it 
was. 

Phan, Are you aware that the Lord Chamberlain, who has 
his own views as to the best means of elevating the national 
drama, has declined to license any vday that is not in blank 
verse and three hundred years old—as in England ? 

Sea. And as if that wasn't enough, the County Councillor 
has ordered a four*foot wail to be bnilt up right across the 
proscenium, in case of fire—oa in England. 

Phan. It's so hard on the company—who are liable to be 
roasted alive—and this has to be met by enormously increased 
salaries—as in England. 

Sea, You probaoly know that we've contracted to supply the 
entire nation with a complete English outfit. But perhaps you 
do Wit know that, when we send in our bills, our customers 
plead liability limited to a declared camtal of eighteen pence, 
and apply to be dealt with under the Winding-up Act—os in 
England f 

King, Beallyi gentlemen, this is Tsry irregular. If you will 
be BO good as to' fomaulate a detailed list of your grievanese in 
writing addreaiM to the Secretary of Utopia (LmitoQ, they 
will be laid before the Boards in due course, at their next 
monthly meeting. 

Sea, Are we to understand that we are defied f 

King, That is the idea 1 intended to convey. 

^aa. Defied 1 We am defied I 

Soo. (/ur£Mis2pX TUte care—yon know our pommK 
with ue» and you diet 
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TkiO.— 4cUFBt0t PlUSTU, AMD KWh 

Sea, li yom Uiat «h«i banded in 

Wa maj betb be dafiad with imminily, 

Taanra aadly mialed <u a vmty f 
Pham, It 7<m fnlua vepoea and tnnqatlUty^ 

Yoa'U zavart to a itata of doctlity, 

Or prapara to xegr^ your tamarity t 

JCinff* It my apaatdi ia unduly rafiaatoiy 

Tou will find it a eonrsa aatiafactory 

At an aarly Board maating to ahow it ajp» 

Though if jMropar axonae you can trump aoyf 
You may latiia up a Limited Company, 

Yon cuiBot ooDTanlently Mow it up 1 

[Sc^Hio and Fhantib tiorouff^ tajfed, 

(liondfip quurllj/), Whena'ar I efaanca to baffle you 
1, alao, danoe a atap or two— 

Of thla BOW gueaa the hidden lanaa i 

[SoAPBto and Pbaktzs aonaicfar (he gneation a$ Ki50 
continues dancing guietfy—(ken give it up. 

It meani—completa indiifaranoa 
AU three {dancing qnieUy), IndiffaroDoa—indiffarawo— 

Of oouraa it doaa—^ndtflerenea I 

might have guaaeed its hidden aanaa. 

It maani complete indiffierenea t 

[SoAFHio and Puajstia dancing fmrioudy. 

King, (daneing ^e(/p). Aa we're a dance for arety mood 

With JKU de troie we will oonduda* 

What this may mean you all mi^ goiM— 
iSho. and, Phan, \ It ^ifiee remoiaeleamieas t 
King* } It meana unruffled dieerfolneaa 1 

[Emo dances off placidlg as SoArmo and Pajoms dance 
furiously, 

Phan, (Sreathiess), Bds right—we are belptdnl H0*a no 
longer a bumaii b^ig^he’a a Corporation ana ao Iom aa ha 
conOnee himself to his Articles of Association wa can^ touch 
him 1 What are we to do ? 

Son, Do ? Baise a Bovolution, repeal the Act of SiAty^Two^ 
reconvert him into mi indiridud, and insist on his immadlate 
explosion! (Taraaa aafera) Tamrayoome hersj yoa'ie the 
very man we want. 

Certainly, allow me. {Offere a ertidker #o mel, 4h^ 
snatch them away impaUentiy^ That's rude. 

Son, We have no time for idle fotma Tou iM tf» iiioaesd 
.lo the throne? 

KatuMly* 
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eis. Tbes joa won't nolMi jou join at. ^Hit King lita 
dafifld 0 % ind, M xsAtteni stand, we are helplett. So are you. 
We must derite tome plot at oooe to faring tM people afaoat fait 
•an. 

2far. A.0otf 

Fhan, Tee, a plot of ruperliuman subtlety. HaTe you tucfa 
a thing about you f 

2far. (/eeltny). No, I think not No. There's one on my 
dresdng-table. 

Seek We can't wait—we must concoct one at once, and put 
it into execution without delay. There Is not a moment to 
■paiet 

Taro.— ‘Scaphio, PHAirrie, Aim Tabaxa* 

Ehbeublx. 

With wily brain npon the spot 
A private plot we*ll plan. 

The most ingenioof private plot 
Since private plots began. 

Thet'e nndervtood. So far we*ve got 
And, ebiking while the iron's hot, 

We'll now determine like a shot 
The details of this private plot. 

Aa. I think we onght— lWkitptr$, 

Fkem, and Tar, Such bosh I never heard I 

Fham, Ah 1 hs|^y thought i— iWAupen* 

Soa, and Tar, How ntterly dadied absurd I 

Tar, TU tell yon bow— [ WhUpera, 

Sea, md Phan. Whv, what pnt that in your head ? 

Sdo, I’ve got U now— * [WAtspers. 

Oh 1 take him eway to bed I 
Phan, Oh, pnt him to bed I 

Thr. Oh, put him to bed I 

Son, Whatt put me to bed? 

Phan, and Tar, Tes^ put him to bed I 

Sea, But, Uen me, don't yon see— 

Phan, Do listen to I pray— 

Jhr. It eeitainly aeepis to me— 

Boa, Beh—this is the only way I 

Phan, ndddfh aheard yon growl! 

Tar, Ton ta& ridioalons stidf! 

. dbo. Tea^itadiiyelUimbniiMloerowll 
Fhm, Toa*ie a vn^d and vain old hm€ I 

[AO eamSoff down Sr audimm 
Bo fsr we faaveat quite solvod the pto^ 
net a Wgenions lob 
Bttl den Y be uahsney. 

In stifi on tiie Sqp% 
WSHpresinHyhhona^talfdot 
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Fhan, 


Tar, 


8oa, 

Phan. 

Boa» 

Phan, 

Tar, 

Bca, 

Phan, 

Tar, 

Sea. 

Plian, 


SapiMiM «a 

Now ihara 1 think 3ron*n Jight. 

Thtti wt might nil— [ Whajprrs, 

Thnt'i tine—cntniidy might* 
rU tell yon nhftt— fWhigparM 

We will it W6 pMAhly cui« 

Then on the epet— [ WAiej»erf. 

and Tar, Brayol n onpiUl plen) 

Thnt'i mcccedinirly nentnna new I 

Exceedingly new end neni f 
I fniiey thnt thnt will do. 

lt*e certainly Tory comideto I 
Well done) yon ely .eld enp I 

BrneO) you emmlng old mole I 
Ton very ingenioue cbnp I 

* Yon inteilectanl soul 1 


\^A% coming doum, and addresting audience. 

At Inst A capital plan weVe got; 

Never mind why and never mind whnts 
It'e eafe in my noddle— 

Now oil we will toddle, 

And elyly develop tfafie oapitnl plot I 

[BuaineM. £xeunt Soaphio and Phaktis in one direc¬ 
tion f and Tab ABA tn the other. 


Enter Lonn Dbamalrioh and Ms. OoLDBUBr. 

Lord Dram, Well, what do you think of our first South 
pAcifio Drawiug*Eoom ? Allowing for a slight dilBcnlty with 
the tratUR, and a little want of familiarity with the uee of the 
rouge>pot, it^waS) on the whole, a ineritorioue affair? 

Odd, My dear Dramaleigb, it redounds infinitely to your 
credit. 

Lord Dram, One or two judicious innovations, I think? 

Gold, Admirable. The oup of tea and the plate of mixed 
biscuits were a cheap and effective inspiration. 

Lord Drom, Yes—my Idea, entirely* Nerer been done 
before. 

Odd, Pretty little maids, the King’s youngest daughters, 
but timid. 

Lord Dram, TbatTl wear off. Young. 

Odd, ThaiU 'aeer off. Ha! beta they bom^ %y Geoig^l 
And. vithout the Dragon! What can they have done with her? 

Kilter Kxkata emds I^yba, HnUdlif, 

Jfdt, Ob, if you please Lady Sophy baa aeot us In betray 
because Zara and Captain fltsbattledso are'gol^ on, in the 
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gftrdMi, tfk a mumer whidi no well oonduoted young ladies 
ouglit to witoeu. 

Lord Dnm, Indeed, we are very much obliged to her Lady¬ 
ship 

Kal, Are you ? 1 wonder why. 

Foh Don’t tell us If it's rode. 

Lord Dram, Rude f Not at all. We are obliged to Lady 
Sophy because she has afforded us the pleasure of seeing 
you. 

IMf, I don't think you ought to talk to us like that. 

JSTal, Ifs calculated to turn our hesda. 

JVeA Attractive girls cannot be too particular. 

JSTal. Oh, pray, pray do not take advantage of our unpro¬ 
tected innocence. 

Oold, Pray be reassured^you are in no danger whatever. 

Lord Dram, But may I ask— U this extreme delicacy—thist 
shrinking 8enBitivene8S>~a geneiiU characteristic of utopiau 
young liMies ? 

Ntk. Oh no; we are crack si)ecimenB. 

Kcd. We are the pick of the basket. Would you mind not 
coming quite so near? Thank you. 

i^ek. And please don't look at us like that; it unsettles us. 

KaL And we don't like it. At least, we do like it; bnt it's 


wrong. 

Dw, Wo have enjoyed the Inestimable privilem of being 
educated by a most refined and easily-shocked English lady, on 
the very strictest EnglUh principles. 

OoH, But, my dear young ladies— 

Kal, Oh, don't. You mustn't* It's too affectionate. 

Nek, It really does unsettle us* 

(Lold, Are you really under the impression that English girls 
are so ridiculously demure? Why, an English girl of the 
highest type is the best, the most beautiful, the bravest, and 
the brightest creature that Heaven has conferred upon this 
world of ours. She is frank, open-hearted, and fearless, and 
never shows in so favourable a light as when ska g^ves her own 
blameless impulses faB play 1 
Nek, and Kal, Oh, you jdiocking stoiy 1 
Gold, Not at all. I'm speaking the strict truth* HI tell 
you all about her^ 


Bona*—'M b. Gounaincr. 

A wtmdevfel iegr ear cyssto bleasb 
In her ir.Cffiy.crst ccs;sLh:c:s, 

Is an Englitii girl ef altrea stone tireu 
And five feet ^ in her daaehigdhoat 
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filM foUowe Qi 6 hmmdi) mad on die fioailAi-^ 

The ** field ** teile <« end the nuffli dimi&iih** 
Over the hedgee and bmolce she bouxide 

ee a erow, from find to flaiaih. 

At crieket, her kin will loee or wish—> 

She and her malde, on gtam and eloter, 

Eleren maida oat—eleren mdda in— 

And perhape an occaaional **indden otwI” 

Go search the world and search the sea. 

Then come jon home and sing with me 
Tbere*s no such gold and no such pearl 
As a bright and l^ntifal Bnglish girl I 

With a ten mile spin she stretdies her limbs, 

She golfs, she pnnts, she rows, die swims— 

She plays, she sings, she danc^ too, 

From ten or eleven till all is blue I 

At ball or dram, till small hours come, 

(Chaperon's fSn conceals her yawning) 

6he*U walta away like a teetotum, 

And never go home till daylight's dawning^ 
Lawn-tennis may diare her favours fair— 

Bar eyes s^danos and her dheeks a-glowing— 
Down comes her hair, but what does she care It 
It's all her own and it's worth Sie showing I 
Go search tbs world, ete. 

Her soul is swset ss ths oeesa air. 

For prudery knows no haven there ; 

To find mock-modestv, please apply 
To the oonscions blmm and the downcast eye. 
iUoh in the things contentment brings, 

In every pure enjoyment wealthy. 

Blithe ss a beautiful bird she sings, 

For body and mind ars hale aod healthy* 

Her eyes they thrill with right goodwill— 

Her heart is light as a floating feather— 

As pure and bright aa the mountain rill 

That leapt and lau|^ in the Highland beathffl 
Go seanh tiie world, etc. 


JTdh 

LordDrcmu 

Kal. 

GdtL 

IMt. 

LordVnmh 

M 


QuAKrgm. 

Then I may sing and pl^? 

loamgy t 

And I may laiu^ and shout ? 

Ko doubt I 

Theta maatfans yon endorse? 

Of conraa I 

Tan won't ezdaim **(Hi flel" 

Kotll 

Whatstsryon are—he that $ 


CfotdU 
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Lerd Dram, 


All. 


Rek. 


Eal, 


I 

i 

) 


(Uvtt eTtfT’ answer pat— 

Tour charaoter true unfarl; 
And when it is ripe, 

Toa*ll then be a tvpe 
Ot a oapil^ Encflish girl t 

Oh, sweet surprise—oih, dear delight, 
To find it undisputed quite, 

AH musty, fusty rules despite, 

That Art is wrong and Kature right I 

When happy 1, 

With huighter glad 

ril wake ue cohoes fairly. 
And only sigh 

When lam sad—' 

And that will be but rarely t 

ril row and fish, 

And milop, soon— 

No lou^r be a prim one^ 
And when I wi» 

To hum a tuns. 

It needn't be a hymn one ? 


Gold, and Lord Dram, No, no I 

It needn't bo a hymn one I 

All {dancinp). Oh, sweet surprise and dear delight 
To find it undisputed quite— 

All musty, fusty rules despite— 

That Art is wrong and Nature right! 

[Hance, and 

Enter Ladt Sopht. 


Rboitativs.—Ladt Sopht. 

Oh, would some demon power the gift impart 
To quell my oTer-eonscientioue heart— 

Unspcuk the oaUis that nerer had been spoken. 
And break the tows that nerer shall be broken t 


Soho.—'Last Sopht. 

When but a maid of fifteen year, 
Unsouig^t—nnpligbted—• 

Short pettkoated—and, 1 fear, 

Sul riiorter<sightcd— 

1 made a tow, one early spring, 

That only to some spoueu king 
MTho proof of blamelest life could bring 
I^ be nnited. 

For I had read, not loim before, 

Of falemelece kings in fairy lore, 

And thought the race still fiouiished here^ 
Well, well— 

1 was a maid of fifteen year| 


2o 
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The King enUre md (merheare thU vene, 

Each morning I punned my game 
(An early riaer); 

For apoblees monMcha I became 
An adnertiaer: 

But all in vain 1 aearched each landj 
SO| ktngleaa. to my native atrand 
Rimmed, a little older, and 
A gocd deal wiaer! 

I leiLmt that apotlesa King and Prince 
Have diaappeared aome agea aince— 

Evodi Paramotmt'a angelic grace, 

Ah, me! 

la but a mau on Natnre'a face! 

[Kino eomee forward. 


Rsoitativb* 

King, Ah, Lady Sophy—then ytra love me! 

For ao yon aiitf~- 

Ladg 8, Ko, by the atari that anine above me 

indignant and tnrpritM). Degraded King I 
Pro^ii^ Palace Peeper.) 

For while tbeae nimonn, through the city bmited 
Remain unoontradicted, tmrefnted, 

Ihe object thon of my averaion rooted, 

Repnlaive thing t 

Kit^, Be jnat-^tbe time ia now at hand 

HHien tmth may pabliahed be, 

Theae paragrapbi were written and 
ContriuntM by me I 

Lacfy 8, By you ? No, no I 

King, Tea, yea, I ewear, by me I 

I, canght in Scapbio’a rutbleea toil, 
Contributed the lot 1 

Lady S. And that ia why yon did not boil 
The author on the apot I 

Kmg. And that ia why I did not boil 

The author on the apot 1 

Ladg S, I couldn't think why yon did not boiU 

King. But /know why I did not boil 

The auriior on the apot 1 

Dust.—Ladt Soput and Kiiio. 

Lady S, Oh, the rapture unreatrained 
Of a candid retractation i 
For my aovereign baa deigned 
A convincing ex|danation— 

And the douda mat gathered o'er. 

All have vaolahed in the diatanct 
And of Einga of fii^ lore 

One, at leaiti it m eBiatanaal 
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King, Ob, U 16 skies are bine above* 

And tbe earth is red end roaal| 

Now the ladjr of my love 

Has accepted my proposal t 
For that a«»aortm poas 

I have crossed without assistance* 

And of prudish parsons 

One* at least, is in existence I 

[Kino and Ladt Sopbt dance grac^uUy. WHUb thu i» 
going on Lord Drahalkeou enters unobserved with 
Nekata and Mr. Goldbuby with Kalyba. Then 
enter Zara aud Capt. Fitsebattleaxe. The two 
Girls direct Zaba*b attention to the Kiro and Lady 
Bopby* who are still danfing affectionately together. 
At this point the Kino kisses Lady Sophy* which 
causes the PiiDCossoH to make an exclamation. The 
Kino and Lady Sophy are at first much confused 
at being detected^ but eventually throw off all reserve, 
and the four couples break into a wild Tarantella, 
and at the end exeunt severally. 

Enter aU the male Chorus, in great excitement, from varioiis 
entrances, led by Scaphio* Phantis, and Tabaua* and 
followed by the female Chorus. 

Chords, 

Upon our sea-girt land 
At our enforced command 
Reform lias laid her hand 

Like some remorseless ogrssfl— 

And make ns darkly rue 
The deeds she dared to do— 

And all is owing to 

Those hated Flowers of Progress t 

All. So down with them ( 

80 down with them! 

Reform's a hated ogren. 

So down with them I 
So down with them 1 
Down with the Flowers of Progress f 

Flourish^ EnUir Sinq, his three Daughtera* Lady Sopuy^ 
and the I^webs of Pboobxsb. 

King, What meana this most unmannerly irruption 7 
Is this your gratitudo for boons conferred? 

80 a. JBoesisf Bahl A fleo for sneh bo«M* say we I 
llbaM booBs have brou^i Uto^ to a standstill t 
Owe pride and boast—tiM Army and the Kavy— * 

Have b<^ been in-ooitstnioted end le^iodeUod 
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Upon so irresistible n basis 

That all the neighbonring nations have dtsanned^ 

And War’s impossible! Tour County GovncUlor 
Has passed snch diastie Ssniiaty laws 
That all the doctors dwindle, starve^ and die! 

The laws, xeniodelled 1^ Sir Bailev Barrej 
Have quite extingnlshed crime ana litigation > 

The lawyers starve, and all the jails are let 
As ihodm lodgings for the working-classes I 
In short— 

Utopia, swamped by dull Prosperity, 
l>einand8 that these detested Flowers of Progress 
Be sent about their business, and affairs 
Restored to their original complexion! 

King {to Zaba). My daughter, this is a very unpleasant state 
of things. What is to be done ? 

Zara, 1 don’t know—1 don’t understand it. We must have 
omitted something. 

King, Omitted something? Tea, that’s all very well, 
bnt — [Sm Bailey Barbs wkitpen to Zara. 

Zara {tuddenlg). Of course 1 Now I remombw! Why, I 
had forgotten the most essential element of all t 

King, And that is- 

Zara, Gkivemment by Party! Introduce that great and 
glorious element—at once the bulwark and foundation of 
England’s neatness—and all will be well! No poUtiqal 
measures will endure, because one Party will assuredly undo all 
that the other party has done; and while grouse is to be shot, 
and foxea worried to death, the legislative action of the country 
will be at a standstill. 'Dien there will be sickness in plenty, 
endless lawsuits, crowded jails, interminable confuuon in the 
Army and Navy, and, in short, general and unexampled 
prosperity! 

Ak iflahlical Ulahlical 

Phan, (aoide). Baffled! 

Boa, But an hour toiU comej 

King. Your hour has come already—away with them, and 
let them wait roy will 1 (Scaphio and Pbantib are led off ^ 
eiwfody.) From this moment Oovemment by Party is adopted, 
with ul its attendant blessings; and hraceforward Utopia will 
no longer be a Monarchy (Limited), but, what is a great deal 
better, a Limited Monarcnyl 

Fihalb. 

tare. There’s a litUe group of ides beyond iho wave-~ 

So ttagr, yon mij^t almost wonder when it is— 

That nonon is Uie omveit of the brave. 

And eowaida ore tiie rueot of all iwitioi* 
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Hie proudett natiosB koMl at h«r eomniAiid; 

Sh« terrifi«a all foreiim-bom rspBcalUoai) { 

And holds Uie peaoe of Europe in her head 
With half a aeora ineincibla battaliona I 
Sachf at leaati is the tale 
Whiw if boroe on the mle, 

From the island whi^ dwells in the i 
Let us hopot for her sake, 

That she mi^es no mistake^ 

That she's all she professes to bo I 

dTtf^. Oh, may we copy all her maxims wise, 

And imitate her virtues and her charities; 

And may we, by degrees, acclimatize 
Her Parliamentary peculiarities! 

By doing so, we shall, in conrsaof time, 

Regenerate completely our entire land— 

Great Britain is that monarchy enblime, 

To which some add (but others do not) Ireland. 
Such, at least, is the tale, etc* 


OVBTAIK. 
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